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PKEFACE. 


The sub-title of this book places analysis before specula- 
tion. In recent studies of the great epic this order has been 
reversed, for a method calling itself synthesis has devoted 
itself chiefly to dwelling on epic uniformity, and has either 
discarded analysis altogether or made it subject to the 
results of “ synthetic ” speculation. 

Th e best way , of course, to take up thehistorica l inv estiga- 
t ion o? a"h terary product the origin of which is well known 
is to begin "wfEET’tEF* source and afterwards to study the 
character of the completed whole. But if the origin be 
unknown, and we wish to discover it, we must invert the 
process, and begin our study with an examination of “the 
character of the work. When the results of our analysis 
become plain, we may group together those elements which 
appear to have existed from the first, and thus, on the basis 
of analysis, reconstruct the past. To begin with a synthesis 
(so called) of- Whatever is preserved, in the product, and so 
to postulate for the beginning exactly what we find to be the 
completed whole, is a*procSss that leads us only to the point 
from which we started. As vaguely incorrect as is the des- 
ignation synthesis' 1 ' fox the method so called is the method 
itself, which thus does away with all analysis. Analysis is 
to examination of constituents. As a method it is, like any 
other, obnoxious, jto error, but it is not on that account an 
erroneous methc^f lt is in fact, as turned upon history, 
nothing hut inevitable critique ; and synthesis without such 
critique Incomes* mer^y the exploitation of individual opin- 
ion, whic^elects what plf^ges it and rejects, without visible 
carafe* is incompatible with the synthetic scheme* 
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In the case of the great epic of India, the peremptory 
demand that we should reject the test of analysis is the more 
remarkable as the poem has never been completely analyzed. 
The literature mentioned in it has been ably collected in the 
well-known memoirs of Professor Holtzmann, who has also 
indicated what in his opinion maybe supplied from allusions; 
but the poem has not been thoroughly examined to see what 
literature it reflects from the age of the later Upanishads or 
Vedic schools; it has not received a careful investigation 
from the metrical side; its philosophy has been reviewed 
only in the most haphazard fashion ; and its inner relation to 
other epic poetry has been almost ignored. Yet critic after 
critic has passed judgment on the question of the date and 
origin of this poem, of which wo know as yet scarcely more 
than that, before a definitive answer can be given, the whole 
huge structure must be studied from many points of view. 
And last of all the synthesist comes also, with his ready-made 
answer to a problem the conditions of which have not yet 
been clearly stated. 

Thus far, indeed, the synthetic theory has not succeeded 
in winning over a single scholar to accept its chief con- 
clusions, either as regards the contention that tho epic was 
composed 500 B. c., or in respect of the massed books of 
didactic material and their original coherence with the nar- 
rative. Though tho results of the method have not proved 
to bo entirely nugatory, yet they are in the main irrecon- 
cilable with a sober estimate of the date and origin of the 
epic; but the hypothesis is, in truth, only a caricature of 
Biihler’s idea, that the epic was older than it was thought 
to be. In its insistence upon the didactic element as the 
base of the whole epic tale it bears a curious resemblance 
to a medieval dogma, the epitaph of which was written 
long ago. For there were once certain ingenious alchemists 
who maintained that the Legend of the Golden Fleece was a 
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legend only to the multitude, whereas to the illuminati it 
was a didactic narrative teaching the permutation of other 
metals into gold; on the tomb of which brilliant but fal- 
lacious theory was finally inscribed: X0709 0? earn Ty filv 
ToXfMr) rrj 5’ airoBeitjet, fcevos. 1 

But though this theory has failed as a whole, yet, owing to 
the brilliant manner in which it was first presented by its 
clever inventor, and perhaps also to its sharing in the charm 
which attaches to all works of the imagination, it has had 
a certain success with those who have not clearly distin- 
guished between what was essential and adventitious in the 
hypothesis. The Rev. Mr. Daklmann, to whom we owe the 
theory, has shown that epic legends and didactic motif are 
closely united in the epic as it is to-day; but this is a very 
different 'proposition from that of his main thesis, which is 
that complete books of didactic content were parts of the 
original epic. One of these statements is an indubitable 
fact; the other, an historical absurdity. 

This historical absurdity, upheld by the Rev. Mr. Dahl- 
mann in a rapidly appearing series of somewhat tautological 
volumes, is of much wider application than has perhaps 
occurred to the author. For in the later additions, which 
the Rev. Mr. Dahlmann regards as primitive parts of the 
epic, are found those sections which reflect most clearly the 
influence of Buddhism. If these sections revert to 500 B. 
all that Buddha as a personality stands for in the history 
of Hindu religious thought and practice belongs not to him 
but to his antecedents, and therewith vanishes much of the 
glory of Buddha. Though the author has not publicly rec- 
ognized this obvious result of his theory, yet, since it is 
obvious, it may have appeared to some that such a darken- 

1 Almost identical, in fact, is the verdict on the synthetic argument 
delivered by the veteran French critic, M. Barth: "conclusion audacieuse 
; ... . th^orie ahsolnment manqoie n (Journal des Savants, 1897, pp. 387, 448). 
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in g of the Light of Asia added glory to the Light of the 
World, and this is possibly the reason why the synthetic 
theory has been received with most applause by the reviewers 
of religious journals, who are not blind to its bearings. But 
however important inferentially, this is a side-issue, and the 
historian’s first duty is to present the facts irrespective of 
their implication. 

On certain peculiarities (already adversely criticised by 
disinterested scholars) characteristic less of the method of 
investigation than of the method of dialectics which it has 
suited the Rev. Mr. Dahlmann to adopt, it is superfluous to 
animadvert in detail. Evidence suppressed by one seeker, 
in his zeal for truth as he sees it, is pretty sure to be turned 
up by another who has as much zeal and another method; 
nor has invective ever proved to be a satisfactory substitute 
for logic. As regards the claims of synthesis and analysis, 
each method has its place, but analysis will always have the 
first place. After it has done its work there will bo time 
for honest synthesis. 

The material here offered is by way of beginning, not by 
way of completing, the long task of analyzing the great 
epic. It is too varied for one volume, and this volume has 
suffered accordingly, especially in the chapters on philosophy 
and the interrelation of the epics. But the latter chapter was 
meant only as a sketch, and its worth, if it has any, lies in 
its appendix ; while the former could be handled adequately 
only by a philosopher. The object of these and other chap- 
ters was partly to see in how far the actual data rendered 
probable the claims of the synthetic method, but more par- 
ticularly to give the data without concealment or misstate- 
ment. For this reason, while a great deal of the book is 
necessarily directed against what appeared to be errors of 
one sort or another, the controversial point of view has 
not seldom been ignored. Pending the preparation of a 
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better text than is at present available, though Dr. Winter- 
nitz encourages the hope of its eventual appearance, the* 
present studies are intended merely as signboards to aid 
the journey toward historical truth. But even if, as is 
hoped, they serve to direct thither, they will be rendered 
useless as they are passed by. Whether they are deficient 
in their primary object will be for travellers on the same 
road to say. 


January, 1901. 
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ABBBEVIATIONS. 


As most of the references in this volume are to the Mahabharata, all 
numbers without alphabetical prefix refer to this epic (Bombay edition, or 
with prefix C. to Calcutta edition); but when necessary to distinguish a 
reference to the Mahabharata from a reference to the Ramayana, 1 have 
prefixed M., which therefore does not refer to Manu, but to the great epic. 
To bring the two parallel editions of the epics into line, 1 have used R. or 
KB. for the Bombay edition of the Ramayana also (rather than for the 
Bengal text), and for clearness I employ G- for the Gorresio (Bengal) text 
thus : — 

M. or MB., Mahabharata, Bombay edition. 

R. or RB,, Ramayana, Bombay edition. 

C., Mahabharata, Calcutta edition. 

G., Ramayana, Gorresio’s edition. 

Other abbreviations, such as those usually employed to indicate native texts, 
or, for example, ZI)MG. and JAOS- for the Journals of the German and 
American Oriental Societies respectively, require no elucidation for those 
likely to use them. Those using the old edition of RB. must add one to all 
references to sargas after vi, 88, and two to all after vi, 107. Sanskrit 
words usually anglicized have so been written. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 

LITERATURE KNOWN TO THE EPIC POETS. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the great epic mentions post- 
epical as well as prae-epical works. To solve the paradox 
it is necessary to assume that the text has been interpo- 
lated, a faet admitted as a last recourse even by him who 
holds that the epic was originally what it is to-day. But 
interpolations to bo referred to when everything else fails 
will not sullieo. A large part of tire present epic is inter- 
polation, some of it self-interpolated, so to speak. For, not 
content with receiving accretions of all sorts, narrative and 
didactic, tins Bharata, in default of other sources of inter- 
polation, copied itself- Thus the same story, hymn, and 
continuation are found in in, 88, 116 ff. and ix, 38, 39 ff. 
The matter of xii, 223 is simply enlarged in 227, while xii, 
248-5) repeats xii, 194 and then reappears again in xii, 286. 
An example of reproduction with variations is found in ix, 51, 
50, as compared with iii, 133, 12 ff. In one ease a youthful 
prodigy encounters venerable sages and teaches them the 
Veda; in the other a priest and king are instructed, but with 
the same setting of proverbial lore. So xii, 185 is a repro- 
duction of iii, 218, 1-19 ; xii, 277 (8), of xii, 175, etc. 

It is not strange, therefore, that a work thus mechanically 
inihited should have absorbed oldor literature. But to under- 
stand tho relation between the epic and the older literature 
copied by tire epic it is essential to know the whole literature 
referred to ns well as cited. In this chapter, then, beginning 
with the Vedas, I shall follow the course of revealed and 

x 
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profane literature as far as it is noticed in tlio epic itself, 
reserving, however, for the two following chapters the Ra- 
inayana and the philosophical systems. 

The Vedas. 

Allusions to Vedic literature, veda, chan das, mantra, (jruti, 
are naturally common in every part of the Malnlbharata, hut 
except in the didactic or later epic these are usually of a gen- 
eral character. It may he assumed that the hulk of (yruti or 
revealed works, if not all of it, was composed before the epic 
began. Nevertheless, it is interesting to see which portions 
of this hereditary literature are especially mentioned, and 
particularly important to observe how the epic cites from 
older works. Even the fact that it docs cite verbatim the 
words of the holy texts is of historical moment when it is 
remembered that in other places even women and slaves are 
exhorted to hear the recital of the epic . 1 We find indeed in 
the course of the epic narrative that a woman is taught Vedic 
mantras , 2 but the mantras arc from the Atharva Veda, which, 
without being particularly slighted, is less regarded than the 
older Vedas, as is shown by this incident; for no woman 
would have been taught Rig Veda verses, for example. 

The Vedas are all mentioned by name, though the Atharva 
Veda is not always recognized in the formal enumeration. 
The order of precedence is not fixed, though its peculiar 
holiness, vimala, is not the reason why the Sama Veda in the 
Gita and Anu^asana heads the list . 3 Usually the Rig Veda 
stands at the head and the Atharva, if mentioned, at the foot, 
though the order Rk, Yajus, Atharvan, Saman, and even 
Atharvan, Saman, Rk, Yajus is found; but the last order 
occurs only in the didactic or later epic. The four together 
comprise the vedag caturmurtih, or fourfold Veda, which, in 

1 Compare i, 62, 22 ; 05, 87 ; iii, 85, 103 ; xii, 341, 116, etc. 

2 Tatas t5m grShayaraasa sa dvijah Mantragramam . . . atharvapirasi 
$mtam (v. 1. atharvangirasi), iii, 305, 20. 

a For in v, 44, 28, it has this epithet, yet stands last in the list : “Not in 
R. V., nor in Y. V,, nor in Atharvas, nor in the spotless SamaRS.” 
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not opposed, as the maker is God (vedakarta veduiigo voda- 
v Till anah, iii, 3, 19), wlio only emits the Vedas as he does all 
else when the new aeon begins. The more decided u make 
is found of seers, however, in the Ilari vant^a, muntrabrahnuuia- 
kartarah, mantrakrtah, 1 seem and descendants of seers, just 
as there is a Maliabharatakrt and Ilih.isasya karia, or 7 roii)Ttft 
eVfi v> though he too is divine, 2 The gods who are credited 
with the making of the Vedas 3 are Fire and bun, as All-God 
(above), or especially Brahman, and in the later epic \ ishnu. 
It was Brahman who u first recited the \ edits, 1 vedun jagau, 
v, 108, 10. With a natural inversion, u Brahman created 
brahman ” (whereas in reality brahman created Brahman), ac- 
cording to another passage, xii, 188, 1-2. Compare: ya imo 
bralxmana prokta mantra vai pr ok sane gavam etc pranianam 
bhavata uta iio na, v, 17, 9-10. The Self-existent, according 
to xii, 328, 50, created the Vedas to praise the gods, stutyar- 
tham iha devanam vedah srstah svayambhuvS. Kmrta, who is 
krtagama, in xiii 149, 97, takes the place of the more general 
term. Compare xii, 340, 105 : 

yada vedaQrutir nastft maya pratyiihrfcii punah 
savedfih saQrutlkdt; ca krtah purvam krte yugc 
(atik ran tilh puranesu Qrutds to yadi v& kvacit), 

and mrmita vedu yajna§ cau ’sadhiblrih saha, ib. 341, 66, with 
xiii, 145, 61, agarna lokadhannanam maryadul) purvanir- 
mituli. 4 

1 jayanti ’ha punah punah MantrabrahmanakartSrah dharme prnyithilo 
tatha, II. 1, 7, 50. 

2 Krstia Dvilipayana, also called ICuruvuhyakara, xii, 317, 13; xiii, 18, 
43-44. The recitation of the Vedas is a matter of scientific study. When 
they are u loudly recited in the proper way/* sayilikHya, they 1111 (other) winds 
with fear, and therefore should not he recited when a high wind is blowing, 
xii, 320, 23-56. 

8 For the gods and especially for the part of Brahman in creating the Vedas 
and the transfer of his office to Vishnu in the epic, see Holtzmann, 5CDM0. 
xxxvii), p. 188, and Das Mah&bharata, iv, p. 0. 

4 Thev. Lsarva is wrong. The word agama usually refers to Veda, hut not 
always. Compare xiii, 104, 156, agamanam hi sarvo§iim £c£ral; $resfcha ucyate ; 
i, 2, 30, itihasah yresthah sarvagameBv ay&m ; xii, 50, 130, Sgamafy purihpfir 
nam. It means any received work, particularly the Vedas. 
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In late passages the two earliest forms of the text (the 
latest forms are unknown) together with the accents of the 
texts are especially mentioned. 1 

In the important numerical analysis of xii, 343, 97-98, the 
Rig Yeda is said to “have twenty-one thousand” ; while the 
Sama Veda has “one thousand branches”; and the adhva- 
ryava or Yajus has “fifty-six and eight and thirty-seven 
(one hundred and one) branches.” Probably “twenty-one 
branches” is the real meaning in the case of the Rig Veda. 
Here too are mentioned the gitis, songs or verses (a rather 
unusual word) found in the branches in their numerous divi- 
sions, ^akhabhedah, gakhasu gitayah. 2 

It is evident from this statement that, as Weber says of the 
passage in the Mahabhasya, we are dealing with a period 
when the number of Yajur Veda schools is greater than that 
recognized in the Caranavyuha, which gives only eighty-six. 
Another verse of this book recognizes ten thousand rcas: 
“ This ambrosia churned from the wealth of all the dharma- 
lchyanas, the satyakhyana, and the ten thousand rcas,” xii, 

1 rgvedah. padakramavibhusitah, xiii, 85, 90 ; atharvavedapravarah pugar 
yajfiiyaRamagah Bamhitam irayanti sma padakramayutarh tu te, i, 70, 40, 
Galava, Babhravyagotra, Baflcala, the grammarian, through the especial grace 
of the deity and being instructed in the method of Vamadcva, became a 
shining light as a krama specialist, xii, 343, 100 ff ; laksanani svarastobha 
niruktam surapanktayah, xiii, 85, 91 (together with nigraha and pragraha) ; 
svar&ksaravyafijanahetuyuktaya (gira), iii, 297, 20. 

2 The verso translated above is ekavingatis&hasram (rgvedam mam pra- 
caksate). Twenty-one thousand what? Not stanzas, for the Rig Veda has 
only half so many (Muller, ASL. p. 220). On the other hand, the passage 
agrees closely with one in the Mahabhasya (IS. xiii, p. 430), where the cor- 
responding words are “twenty-one fold,” after vartma (school): ekagatam 
adhvaryngakhah, Raliasravartma samavedah, ekavingatidha bahvreyam (a 
word implied in Mbh. xv, 10, 11, “ Samba the balivrcah”), navadha atharvano 
redah. The epic text, closely corresponding, is : ekavihgatisahasram rgvedam 

, . sahasragakham yat sama . . . satpancagatam astau ca sapta tringatam 
ty uta yasmin gakha yajurvede, so Tiam adhvaryave smrtah, paficakalpam. 
tharvSnam krtyabhih paribrmhitam kalpayanti hi mam vipra atharvana- 
Idas tath£. There can scarcely be a doubt that for the text above we 
*iould read ckavihgatigakham yam, as the parallel suggests, for the text as 
it stands is unintelligible. I regret that Weber has not noticed the epic pas- 
sage, so that I cannot cite his opinion. 
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247, 14, where the commentator says that this is a general 
number, implying a fraction over lO^SO. 1 

In the account of the later epic we have a parallel to that, 
of the Vayu Parana, where the latter, lxi, 120 IT*, is account- 
ing for the successive editions of the Vedas : 

avartnmanfi rsayo yugakhyilsu punah pun ah 
lcurvanti samhita hy ete juyamiiniih parasparam 
a stfigit. isa/ut srfin l (jrutarslnani smrtiini vfii 
til eva samhita hy ete avartante punah punah 
gritd dahsmani panthanam ye gmagdndni bhvjire* 
yxige yuge tu tali gaklia vyasyante taih punah punah 
dvaparesv iha sarvesu samhitfwj ca prutarsibhih 
tesaiii gotresv imali Qfiklia bliavanti J lia punah punah 
tfih $£kk&s tatra kartaro bliavanti J ha yugaksayat 

The eighty thousand Vedic seers liere mentioned are those 
of the Ilarivaihja (loc. cit.) : ye (jruyante divam prapta rsnyo 
hy urdlivaretasah mantrabrahmanakartaro jnyante ha yuga- 
kvsaye. They are mentioned elsewhere in the Vayu Parana, 
viii, 184, and in the epic itself, ii, 11, 54, in the same words : 

ash“ l( 5 ^isahasrani rsln&m Urdlivaretasilm, 
a verse found also in the Mahabhasya (IS. xiii, p. 480). 

1 Compare further the da$a pafica (ca) yajuhsi, learned from Arka hy the 
author of the Qatapatha Brahmana, in xii, 319, 21. The word curium, hi the 
sense of school, occurs in xii, 171, 2, prsta 9 ca gotraearanam svadhyitynm 
brahnmcariknm; xiii, 63, IS, na prcched gotraearanam. The mantras of the 
special septs are referred to in the late hymn to the Sun (Mihira), Hi, 3, 30: 
(tram brahmanah) sva^akhavilutiiir mantrair arennti. r ITio commentator 
cited above gives as his authority for the number of stanzas in the Uig Veda 
a lame couplet of the tj&kalaka: ream da^asahasriini ream palieayutftni ca 
ream a^Itih pada 9 cai-Tat parayanam ucyata, iti. 

2 They are referred to, hut not as Veda-makors, in Taj. iii, 180, and in Ap. 
Dh. S., ii, 9, 23, 3-5 (as being mentioned “ in a Purana”). YSjfiavalkya calls 
them the astSfitisahasra munaynh punaravartinah . . . dharmapruvartakalu 
The Parana referred to by Apastamba may be the one cited above, though 
in another form, since the wordB have a different application. There is here a 
pra^amsa of the urdhvaretasas : astagitisahasrani ye prajam isira rsnyalj dak$i~ 
qena'ryamqaJt panthanam te gmaganani bhcjirc. , etc. Compare Pra$na tip. i, 0, ta 
eva punarayartanto tasmad ete rsaya prajSkama daksipam pratipadyante. 
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Divisions of Veda. 

Reference is seldom made to Samhita, Brahmana, or Ara- 
nyaka. The c< peruser of Samhita,” samhitadhyayin, is 
alluded to in i, 167, 8, and xiii, 148, 56. The word is xised 
also of the epic, Vyasa’s Samhita, the fifth Veda. In xii, 
201, 8, sangha may be used in the same sense of collection, 
but it probably means a quantity. I will give the passage, 
however, as it enumerates the usual (i, 170, 75, etc.) six 
Vedangas, though in an order constrained by the metre (they 
and the Upungas will be discussed below, under Upavedas) : 

rksamasangauQ ca yajilnsi ca ? pi 
cchandansi naksatragatim niruktam 
adhltya ca vyakaranam sakalpam 
Qiksaiii ca, bhutaprakrtim na vedmi, 

u Although I have studied collections of hymns and chants and 
the sacrificial formulas, and also prosody, astrology, etymology, 
grammar, ritual, and phonetics, I do not know the Tirst Cause of 
being.” 

Bruhmanas are mentioned in xii, 269, 83-34, as the source 
of sacrifice, and in iii, 217, 21 , “ the different Agnis named 
in the Bralimanas,” brahmanesu. In xiii, 104, 137, “rites 
declared in the Veda by Bralimanas,” the word means priests. 
Possibly Gita, 17, 23, brahmanah (and vedah) may be works, 
as the epic is not particular in regard to the gender of these 
words (purana, itihasa, and mahabhuta are both masculine and 
neuter). Yajiiavalkya’s (^atapatha Brahmana alone is named, 
with all its latest additions (krtsnam sarahasyam sasamgra- 
haiii sapari§esam ca), xii, 319, 11, and 16. So ib. 24, 25, and 
34: “I resolve in mind the Upanishad (BA.) and the Pari- 
<jesa (the last part), observing also logic, the best science, 
anviksila para, and declare the fourth transcendental science 
or science of salvation, samparayika, based on the twenty-fifth 
(Yoga) principle.” 1 Other Bralimanas may be implied in the 

1 In the expression, loc. cit., $1. 10, vedah sakhilah so ’ttarah, uttara refers 
to the TJpanishads (not to the philosophy). The Khila Supplement is men- 
tioned again in the Harivan^a (Holtzmann). 
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list at xii, 837, 7 ff., Tandya, Kiifha, Kanva, Taittiri. 1 As 
“prose works,” gadya, this class of works is perhaps recog- 
nized in iii, 26, 3, in the words: “The thrilling sound of 
yajuhsi, rcah, samani, and gadyani” (as they were recited). 

Whether pravacana, exposition, means Ahgas or Brahma- 
nas or perhaps Sutras, I do not know. The (Upanishad) 
word occurs in a verse found also in Mann, where the com- 
mentator explains it as A nga, to which the objection may be 
made that the Ahgas have already been mentioned. But the 
passage is not without importance as showing how the didac- 
tic or later epic adds elements to the simpler statement of 
the earlier law-books. In xiii, 00, 86, the pilhkteyas, or men 
who may be invited to sit in the row at a funeral feast, are 
not only the agryah sarvesu vede.su sarvapravacauesu cat of 
Manu iii, 184, and tho list of iii, 185, trinaeiketnh pafieilgnis 
trisuparnah saclahgavid (v. 1. bruh madey an nsa n t ana g chandogo 
jyestasamagah) in 90, 26, but, among others, the atharvatg- 
raso klhyeta, 29 (a rare word); “those vrho cause the Itihasa 
to be read to the regenerate,” 33 ; those who are “acquainted 
with commentaries,” bhusyavidiis (or know tho Mahabhu^ya?), 3 
and are “ delighted with grammar,” vyfikarane ratfdi, 34 ; 
those who “study the Purana and the Dharma^astras” ; those 
who “bathe in holy pools,” ye ca punyesu tTrthesu abhise- 
kakrta§ramalr, 30 (a practice not extolled by Manu, whose 
view seems to bo that of Agastya, asti mo ka<jcit tlrthebhyo 
dharmasannjayah ! xiii, 25, 5). The bharate vidvun, xiii, 7(5, 
18, is natui'ally extolled in the epic, and yet evon with this 
latitude we must see in the list above a distinct advance on 
the position held by the early law-makers, to whom it was 
not enough for a man to recite tho epic (not to speak of 
grammar and bhasya-knowers as being ipso facto punkteyas) 
to be deemed worthy of invitation. Even Vishnu’s Smpti is 
here exceeded, and Manu and tho Sutras have notliing in any 
degree parallel. Even if we say that the list is on a par with 

1 The Taittiri dispute is referred to in xii, 819, 17 ff. 

* But hhasya may mean any reasoned exposition, bhS^ySni t&rkayuktEni, 
ii, 11, 85. 
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Vishnu alone, although it really exceeds it in liberality, we 
thereby put this epic passage on a par with a law-book later 
than any that can be referred to the Sutra period, later than 
Manu also and probably Yajhavalkya. 1 

Almost as rare as the mention of Brahmanas is that of Ara- 
nyakas. In the passage cited above, xii, 343, stanza 98 has 
as elsewhere the singular, gayanty aranyake vipra rnadbha- 
ktah. So ib. 340, 8: “ Hari sings the four Vedas and the 
Aranyaka ” (as forest, e. g., ib. 337, 11, aranyakapadodbhuta 
bhiigah) ; and in xii, 349, 29-31, the Krishna religion has 
44 mysteries, abstracts, and Aranyaka.” Compare also v, 175, 
38, £iistre ca hanyake guruh, 44 a man of weight in code and 
esoteric wisdom xii, 344, 13, aranyakam ca vedebhyah 
(yatha), where the katliamrtam or essence of story of the 
expanded Bharata, Bharatakhyanavistara of 100,000 glokas, 2 
is compared to the Aranyaka as the essence of the Vedas (a 
simile repeated at i, 1, 265). The word is in fact general- 
ized, like Upanishad. But as a literary class it is found in 
the plural in xii, 19, 17, vedavadan atikramya gastrany 
aranyakani ca . . . saram dadrgire na te, 44 they ran over the 
words of the Vedas, the ^ilstras, and the Aranyakas, without 
discovering their inner truth.” Here Veda does not connote 
Aranyaka. 


TJpaniBhads. 

The Upanishads are alluded to in the singular, collec- 
tively, or distributively in the plural. They are generally 
grouped with the Angas and are called Upanishads, rahasyas, 
mysteries, Brahma Veda, and Vedanta; while like the Ara- 
nyakas they are logically excluded from the V eda of which 
they are supposed in ordinary parlance to form part. 8 The 

1 Yislmu, ch. 83 ; Manu, loc. cit. ; Yaj. i, 219 ; Xp. ii, 17 ; Gaut. xv ; Vas. xi. 
I doubt whether the “ Atharvapiras-reader ” can imply the Qiras-vow, but even 
this is a comparatively late touch, Baudh. ii, 14, 2, in this regard. 

a Note that the number of verses show that the Harivah 9 a already existed 
when this passage was written. Compare ib. 340, 28. 

* I mean that in the current phrase vedah sangSh or sopanisadah the sa 
should differentiate as much as it does in the parallel phrase rgvedah saya- 
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word npanmul has two distinct Imt cfTWent meanings in the 
epic. It means on the one hand mystery, secret wisdom, 
essential truth, essence, as in xiii, 78, 4, gavam upanisadvid- 
van, u wise in cow-mysteries,” and in iii, 20 j, (>< = xii, 2. >2, 
11, yedasyo ’panisat satyam, satyasyo ’panisatl damah, ^ truth 
is the secret wisdom (essence) of the Veda, patience the 
essence of truth.” So in the common phrase, vedfu* ea soju- 
nisadah, xiii, 85, 92, etc., the word may mean mysteries. This 
I think is the explanation of the employment of the word 
mahopanisad in vii, 143, 34-35, whore I5huru;ravas devotes 
himself to praya before death in battle. Ho is a muni here 
and desires to ascend to the world of Brahman, so he sits 
down in Yoga contemplation and meditates the u great £/o/- 
nisliud)' dhyayan mahopanisadaiii yogayukto Thavan munih. 
On comparing the scene where Drona is in the same situa- 
tion, vii, 192, 52, we find that he says om, and this mystery 
of om is probably the meaningof mahopanisad, which cannot 
be a work here, as is mahopanisadam in xii, 340, lit. But in 
other cases Upanishad is clearly a literary work, oven stand- 
ing in antithesis to the mysteries with which it is sometimes 
identical, as it is in the form upanisa in the Pfili scriptures. 1 

jurvedah, or in yad etacl ncyato vostro so Hihaso on ehambisi, xiii, 111, 42. 
But it is vory likely that the term was used to mean “including" (ns part of 
tlio Veda). On the use of singular an<l plural referred to above, compart* sa 
raja rajadharmiuiy ea brahmopanisadaiii tatha avuptavan, xv, 35, 2; Hiulgo 
panisadan vedim vipray ca* dlnyatc, i, Cl, 10, etc. For Vedanta and Vednntuh, 
meaning Upanishads, compare iv. 51, 10, vedantiiy ea purunnm itilrfsum (!) 
puratanam; xiii, 10, 40, (£iva) yam ca vedavido vodyam vodiinte ea prntiBthi- 
tam . . . yam viyanti japanti ca ; II. 0, 10, 07, ptiritnoHU vodiinte ea. I may 
mention here also the works called Nisads, which are referred to (or invented) 
only, if I mistake not, in xii, 47, 20, yam viikesv anuvakesu nisatsiipanisatHU 
ca gpaanti satyakarmanam satyam satyesu paimiBu, 

1 Kern, SBE. xxi, p. 317. Compare for the use of the word, xii, 215, 15, 
where it is said that the Upanishads inculcate the four modes of life, caturthay 
cau 'paniftado dharmah padharanah smrtah ; and xiii, 84, 5, where it ia Paid 
that Vedopanisadas inculcate that earth, cows, or gold muHt be the sacrificial 
fee. As we find vedah sarahasyah sasarilgrahah and vedavoditngabhiirtyavit, 
xii, 325, 22-23, so in viii, 87, 42, reference is made to "all the Vedas, with 
Tales as the fifth Veda, together with Upavodas, Upaniphads, mysteries, and 
abstracts” (samgraha). Narada is said to bo vedopanisadSm vetta itihasa- 
puranajriali , . . sadailgavit and smrtiman, ii, 5, 2 H The use in iii, 251, 23, 
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Upavedas and Upangas. 

The Upavedas or subsidiary Vedas are three in number, 
Ayur Veda, Dhanur Veda, and Gandharva Veda. To these 
is added in other works Sthapatya Veda, but this term is not 
recognized in the epic, and the commentator on vii, 202, 75, 
recognizes only three, those just given, or Medicine, Archery, 
and Music ; but the fourth, Architecture, is known (only 
in the epic introduction), as Vastuvidya. 1 Authors are as- 
signed to these and other works in xii, 210, 20, Brhaspati 
being the originator of all the Vedangas; Bhrgu’s son, of 
Nltigastra, law ; Narada, of music ; Bharadvaja, of the sci- 
ence of arms (particularly archery) ; Gargya, of tales of 
the doings of seers (devarsicarita) ; and Krsnatreya, of med- 
icine (cikitsita). They are all contrasted with other Nyaya- 
tantrani, which like these were created at the beginning of 
the aeon as an aid in understanding Brahman (expounded by 
lietu, agama, and sadacara, or reason, faith, and common con- 
sent of good men, ib. 22). It is noteworthy that Narada, not 
Bharata, is found in this connection, and that Krsnatreya 
takes the place elsewhere given to Bharadvaja. 

Of the first of these subsidiary Vedas, the epic naturally 
gives little information, though burdened with much medici- 
nal knowledge which may be referred to some uncited work 
on medicine. Native scholars imagine that the correspond- 
ing Upanishad passages imply the circulation of the blood, 
also thought to be recorded in xii, 185, 15, prasthita hrdayat 
. . . vahanti annarasan nadyah : “ The veins convey (all over 

would suggest that Upanishad is a sort of Sutra, for here a spirit is summoned 
hy means of “ mantras declared by Brhaspati and U?anas ; by those declared 
in the Atharva Veda; and by rites in the Upanishad/' ya$ co 'panisadi kriyah. 
I am not certain how to interpret pathyase stutibhig cai Va vedopanisadam 
gayaih xii, 285, 126. 

1 Thus the architect, sutradhara, sthapati, is vasturidyavi$arada, i, 61, 15 
(the sutrakarmavi^arada of G. ii, 87, 1). Architectural Qastras are mentioned 
in i, 184, 10-11. As a fourth to the three is elsewhere set the Artha$astra. 
These as a group are added to the other vidyas (see note below on the sixty- 
four arts and fourteen sciences). But in the epic, Arthaipastra is not grouped 
with the Uparedas. 
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the body) the food-essences, starting from the hrdaya ” (heart 
or chest). But a direct citation is the allusion, under the 
cover of an “it is said,” to the constituents pitta, glesman, 
vayn (also vata, pitta, kapha), which make the threefold 
body, tridhatu, according to the Aryurvedins. 1 In the epic 
Khila and in the Kaccit and eleventh chapters of Sabha, both 
late additions to the epic, 2 the science of medicine is said to 
have eight branches (ii, 5, 90; 11, 25). Possibly in iii, 71, 
27, (Jfalihotra may represent the veterinary science of iv, 12, 7. 

The Dhanur Veda, literally Veda of the bow, is often 
joined with the regular Vedas, as is to be expected in epic 
poetry, ix, 44, 21-22, etc. It is called also isvastra, weapons, 
and is said to be fourfold and to have ten divisions. In the 
Kaccit chapter just referred to it is said to have a Sutra like 
other Vedas, and at the time this was written it is very prob- 
able that such was the case, though, as I have shown else- 
where, the knight’s study of Dhanur Veda consists in prac- 
tice not in study of books. This Bow-Veda, archery, is 
opposed sometimes to the four Vedas alone, sometimes to 
the Upanishads and Brahma Veda, while on the other hand 
it is associated with various Sutras, arts, and Niti(;fistras. 
The priority of Dhanur Veda in the phrase dhanurvodo ca 
vede ca, found in both epics, is due partly to metrical con- 
venience and partly to the greater importance of this Veda 
in the warrior’s education : 3 na tasya vedadhyayane tatha 
buddhir ajayata yatha ’sya buddhir abhavad dhanurvodo, 
“His intelligence was more developed in learning how to 
use a bow than in perusing holy texts,” i, 130, 8 ; dhanur- 

1 xii, 843, 86-87 : pittam plesma ca vayup ca esa saihghSta ucyato, ctSip 
ca dharyate jantur etaih ksinaip ca kslyate, ayurvedavidas tosmSt tridiiS- 
tum mam pracaksate. Compare vi, 84,41, cited in PW„ and also xiv, 12, 
3, pitosne cai Va vayup ca gunah . . . parlrajah, whose equality is health 
(N. kaphapitte). Some notes on epic anatomy will he given later. 

2 The lateness of the Kaccit chapter I have discussed elsewhere, Am. 

To1 * p ‘ 147 A noteworthy' statement on disease is that 
of xn, 16, 9, which attributes all mental disease to the body and all bodily 
disease to the mind, manasaj jayate parirah (vyadhih), "bodily ailment arise* 
from mental (ailment) ” 

8 The same is partially true of atharvavede vede ca, xiii, 10, 37, etc. 
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vedaparatvut, ib. 4. 1 It is tho Ksutra Veda or knightly science 
pur excellence, li. i, 05, 23 (with Brahma Veda). 

The science of music, (iandhurva Veda, consists according 
to iii, 01, 14, in the knowledge of singing, dancing, chanting, 
and playing on musical instruments, gitam nrtvaih eu sama 
ca vnditram ca, not including apparently the Natusutra or 
manual for actors mentioned by ITtninL The seven musical 
scales, vain saptavidha, ii, 11, 34, are a branch of study. 
The three notes of the drum are spoken of - and the names 
id the notes of the regular scale, gamut, arc given. Further 
citations in this regard will Ikj made hereafter. 

These Upavedas are associated with tho chief Vedas (vrdilh 
and upaveduh, vii, -02, To, etc.), much as art* tho Vedangas, 
Ujuimshads, and Tales, and are distinguished as well from the 
yistras and Sutras mentioned in tin* passage already noticed, 
ii, 11, 32-33, though Fustra is a general term including Fpu- 
veda. Tho Angus arc tho customary six mentioned above, 
and are generally referred to as in i, 104, 12, vedaih sadulgam 
pratyadhlyata; or without number, as in i, 150, 5, hrahmam 
vedam adhlyana vedangani ca sarvut;ah, nit nostrum ca surva- 
jiiith. 8 These again have their subsidiary branches, Tpangas, 
vedah sahgopahgFth suvistarfih, iii, (54, IT ; l\am\U ami Brine* 
spatfs tjilstra with Angus and Tpangas, i, l(Mk 30-4K Tho 
similarity of phrase in iii, 00, 20 and elsewhere, vodnh sahgo-* 
panisadah, might suggest that I’pangas were* Fpumshads, but 
they arc more probably a species of Fpavcdas. The term m 

1 Tina Veda i« constantly mentioned, e. g, i, KtU, til ; £&!, 7tf; Hi, "7, 1 ; ix, 
6, 14, duviifigttm yay eatUMpiidiim tavantrikiti vedn tnttvutah, *S fig tin* tu eaturn 
vedfm samyag iikhyfiimpaficamiln. Tho phrase dhunurvrde <*a vede ra occure, 
for example*, in i, 100, U>. In H. v, So, 14, Hama in described m *• trained in 
the Yajur Veda . . . and skilled in dhanurvede on vede cn veditftg« wn on < tlur 
Yajur Veda only, to which Valmiki belonged, i* here mentioned), KUewhere 
tho science taken it« proper place, aa in M. ill, 'J77 t vodoitu Karahiiffe^u dha» 
nurvedcHU pSragah, where the plural l* noteworthy, 

a Hi, 20, 10, trih*3mft hanyatHm dundubhllt. The riyff madhurnlapa. 
aweet-volced lyre, ifl spoken of as gamllmrvam aitdlm mundutt t . ututvha- 
yanti), iv, 17* 14. The* giindlmrvam is the third note of the seven, xii, tsj, 00 
as xiv, W, fA 

* Compare brUhmo vede ca pftragah commuted with antranilm ea dba* 
nurvodt*, Yii, 23, lit). So Brahma Veda, K. *, 07*, 23 (above), not a* A V. 
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one associated with Jain rather than early Brahmanie llteru- 
ture, and is not explained by the commentator. 1 Vedas, 
Puranas, Angas, and Upangas are sometimes grouped to- 
gether, as in xii, 335, 25 (vedesu sapumnesu sangopaugesu 
glyase, the prior pada found again, tag. in 342, by 1 he 
Angas commonly mentioned in particular are the calendar- 
knowledge, Jyotisa, and etymology, Niruktann r l he latter 
word, indeed, generally means only an explanation ot the 
meaning of a word, but it occurs also as the title of a sperifte 
literary work in xii, 343, 73, where We lind mentioned not 
only 14 Yaska’s Nirukta,” together with Naighanfuka, but 
vocabularies and lexicographies. 2 A curious contemplation 
of Krishna as the divine sound in xii, 47, 40 analyzes him 
grammatically, 44 with joints of euphony and adorned with 
vowels and consonants.” 8 

Astronomical similes are not infrequent. Thus Arjtma 
storms about 44 like Mars in liis orbit.” 4 An indication that 
one science as a specialty is not much regarded is seen in the 

1 Tlie later Upangas are the Puranas (and upa-) ; Logic, nyilyn jiml vni- 
gesika; Philosophy (including Vedanta), mlmaiisa; and Law-books (including 
Samkhya-yoga and epics), dharmagastra. The epic u«e, as will he seen from 
the citation above, differentiates Puranas from Angas and UpufigaH. For the 
later meaning, see Weber IS. i, p. 13. 

2 ib. 83, 88: naighantukapadakhyane, niruktaiii vedaviduso vodagnbdarthn- 
cintakah. The common meaning, "explanation,” may he surmised in \l\, 310, 
50, caturvaktro niruktagah (in both editions), whore the avugraha ia certainly 
required, “inexplicable,” despite Taitt. Up. ii, G. 

8 In xiii, 17, 111 (where siddhartlia, according to Kilakantha, is siddhiintn), 
5iva is siddharthakari siddharthag chandovyakaranottarah. Kalpa and 
Jyotisa are united, kalpaprayoga and jyotisa, in xiii, 10, 37. In ii, 4, IK, 
Kalapa and Katha are mentioned; in R. (not G.) ii, 32, 18, the KntfmksiliipilH 
(after the acaryas taittiriyanam in 15). M. and G. (only) huve QnntHIya and 
Kaugika (with Gargya in G.) in the same list, and M. 1ms Tittiri (with Viijfia- 
valkya). In M. they are vedavodangapiiragah ; in R., vodaparagilh. K. calls 
Trijata (Pingala) a Gargya in 29 (Afigirasa in G. ; of. 11. 38). 

4 viii, 19, 1, vakrativakragamanad angaraka iva grahah. Compare budh- 
angarakayor iva (a battle-phrase). The Vedafigas and Upavcdas art* often 
grouped together, as in i, 1, 67, where giksa, phonetics, is grouped with nyiiya, 
rules, and eikitsa, medicine. In i, 70, 40-44, the same passage where pada 
and krama are mentioned (above), gabda (sarhskara), giM, chnndas, nirukta 
and kalajfiana are found with philosophy. A priest who is giksakHaramantra- 
vit gets gold niskas, etc., iii, 23, 2 ; 30, 42. 
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fact that the cultivator of the Upaveda medicine and of the 
Anga astrology are both excluded from society, although it 
should be added that the man intended is one who “ lives by 
the stars,” naksatrair yap ca jlvati. Such a fortune-teller is 
classed with rhapsodes and physicians, xiii, 90, 11. The diffi- 
culty of reconciling the data of astrology (fortune-telling) and 
the theory of Karma is alluded to in iii, 209, 21 : “ Many are 
seen to be born under the same lucky star, but there is a 
great difference in their fate.” The most surprising astro- 
nomical statement in the epic is to the effect that stars are 
really very large and only appear small on account of their 
distance. 1 The kalajilana or “knowledge of time,” already 
mentioned, is attributed especially to Garga, who, as Weber, 
Lectures, p. 237, has noticed, is associated with Kalayavana : 
“Khlayavana who is endued with Garga’s (brilliancy or) 
power,” xii, 340, 95. This same Garga is credited not only 
with having kalajiianagati and jyotisam vyatikrama, “thor- 
ough knowledge of times and mastery of science of stars,” 
ix, 37, 14-16, but also with kalajilana, or the fine arts. That 
the epic has a different order of planets from that of the 
third century A. D. has already been observed by Jacobi. 2 

The U pa vedas, however, pass the Vedic stage. There re- 
mains a word to say on the older Sutras, to which may be 
added an account of those more frequently mentioned Sutras 
and other treatises which are quite beyond the Vedic pale. 

Sutras. 

A Vedasutra, apparently a (^riiutasutra, but perhaps only 
Veda in general, 8 is mentioned once, in xii, 341, 63. Grhya- 
sutras are not mentioned by name, but may be implied in the 
word Veda, as will be seen in the quotation given below. 
The Dharmasutras are apparently implied in one passage of 

1 dipavad viprakrstatvat taniini sumahaoty api (tararupani), iii, 42, 34. 

2 ZDM G. toI. xxx, p. 307 ; Holtzmann, Das Mhh. vol. iv, p. 114. 

8 The Supreme Lord says that the god who gives him a share gets hy the 
Lord’s grace a corresponding (Veda-arranged) sacrificial share in (i. e. accord- 
ing to) the Vedasutra. 
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the thirteenth book, where a Sutrakara in one verse corre- 
sponds to -Vedas in the next, in a passage cited from the 
Mait. Samhita and Law-books (see below) ; and in another, 
where agaknuvantag caritum kimcid dharmesu sutritam, u un- 
able to do what is sutrified in the laws,” xii, 270, 36, must 
refer to the general class of legal Sutras. The Gita, 13, 4, 
mentions the Brahmasutra, which is probably nothing but 
an equivalent of Vedasutra, that is, equivalent to Veda in 
general ; but it may be one of the late marks of this poem 
(the Brahmasutra being otherwise unknown before the Hari- 
vanga) and mean the philosophical Sutra. 1 Sutrakaras and 
Sutrakarfcars, “who will arise,” are mentioned prophetically 
a few times in the didactic epic. 2 

Profane Sutras are jumbled together in one of the latest 
stanzas of the Kaccit chapter, ii, 5, 120, to which I have 
alluded before? “Dost thou understand the Sutras on 
elephants, horses, chariots, catapults, and the Dhanurveda 
Sutra?” 

As early as Panini there were Sutras of all sorts and the 
mention of such works has only the special value of indicat- 
ing that the epic belongs to a time when Sutra meant works 
which were probably popular and not written in aphoristic 
style. They were doubtless the same as the various (J/astra 
and other treatises to which reference is often made. Some 
of these works are called (JJastras and are grouped with the 
fine arts mentioned above as known to Garga. Arthagastra 
and Kamagastra, by-names of the epic itself, are mentioned 
in the late introduction to the whole work. The fine arts, 
kalas, are mentioned or implied in three places. First the 
slave-girls of Yudhisthira are said, at ii, 61, 9-10, to be 
“versed in dancing and songs,” samasu, and “skilled in the 

1 In xii, 327, 31, there is mentioned a Moksagastra, inspired by gathah ptua 
gitah, a treatise which is based on verses recited (by Yayati) in regard to 
proper behavior, and it is partly philosophical. 

2 xiii, 14, 101-104, granthakara, sutrakarta (bhavisyati), granthakrt; 16, 70, 
sutrakartar. In xii, 245, 30, svagastrasutrahutimantravikramah, su^tra may 
be the thread (a brahma-sutra as elsewhere), but in the connection seems 
more likely to mean Sutra. 
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.sixty-four,” which must imply the sixty-four talas. Then 
(iarga, who knows kiilajfiiiua and omens, utpiitas, is also 
acquainted with kalujfifuia eatuhwistynnga, xiii, 38, 38, winch 
shows that the fine aits wore not exclusively for women 
and slaves ; as is also indicated by the passage xiii, 104, 
140 ff., where, as befitting a king to know, are mentioned 
treatises on logic (or behavior?), on grammar, on music, 
and the tine arts; and to hear, Legends, Tales, and adven- 
tures of the saints. 1 It is interesting to sec that these 
u sixty-four arts,” still typical of culture, aro proverbial in 
India to-day. A Marathi proverb says cauda vulva va cau- 
sasfa kala, “fourteen sciences and sixty-four arts.” 3 

Dharmacj5stras. 

But if Sutra literature, except in the few instances cited 
above, is practically ignored, all the more fully is y.lstra 2 
and particularly Dharmayastra literature recognized; which 
I may say at the outset shows that the later epic was 
composts! under the inlhumeo of Dharmayastnis wither than 
of Dharmusiltras. 

The general term NTtiyastra, code of polity, has already 
been noticed A number of such codes is recognized, xii, 
138, 19(5, and Dharma(yastras) aro cited not infrequently; 

* vukttyiistram ca to jfioynih yabda^ustram on, Bharata* gSndharvapastram 
ca kulSh pnrijfieyft, naritdhtpa ; purfumm itihilsilv* on tatha ’khyandni yilni ca, 
nmhtttmanaih ca caritnm yrota vyam nitynm ova to. The yuktiySatram is not 
explained, According to PW,, it is a manual of etiquette, but perhaps logic ; 
possibly the unique system of logic and rhetoric developed by Sulabhu in 
xll,:ttl t 78ff. 

2 Manwaring, MAratlu Proverbs, Xo. 1175. This is late* Of* YKjfS. i, ft; 
and Vliyu Parana, Ixi, 78-70* In the latter passage, the four Vedas, six Aligns, 
Mimftn.HH, XySya, Pharnmyihitra and Parana make the “ fourteen vidyus or 
4t eighteen** including the three Upavedas and the Artha$iE«tra* 

* Or Smrti, but this word seems of wide bearing. Just as iSgama (above) 
Includes more than Veda, so Bmrti includes all tradition. In xii, tiOO, 80, 
mahasmrti anti anusmrti seem to be interpreted by the commentator as Baihhi- 
tS# and Wdafigas (with M&tm and others) respectively, but bis ftrst words 
may refer to the inferred Veda of the preceding japaka (the reciters of both 
go ipso facto to heaven)* Besides Manu (above). Yam a, AGgiraa, Bjdwspati, 
tlyaaas, and Par£$ara are specially cited as law-givers. 

2 
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while a general rale is given as a Ph;irma-<;fis;ina, e. g.« i, 
72,15: 

Three fathers have we, for e’en thus 
Law's statute says, ’t is meet 
To call our sire, and who saves life. 

And him whose food we eat. 


Mann’s Dharmagastra is referred to under that name only 
in one of the latest hooks of the pseudo-epic. In tin* c.nlv 
hooks Iris Rajadharmas are once mentioned, iii, do, dl, which 
might imply a chapter of our present code, hut otherwise 
only his Dharmas are referred to, though generally merely an 
ipse dixit of Manu is cited, which, however, is often a t lie- 
turn opposed to the actual words of the extant Manu text. 
The epic poets do not always recognize Manu as in any w i.-.e 
supreme, often not even as prominent. A typical example is 
furnished by iii, 150, 29: “Gods aro upheld by Vedie sacri- 
fices; men are upheld by the laws (not of Maim but ) of 
Uganas and Brhaspati.” 1 But in xii, 88(i, JJJMfi, a primes, d 
code, anugasana, of 100,000 glokas, gives rise to tin* - laws 
which Manu the self-existent will declare and I\*aims and 
Brhaspati,” where there is a clear reference to the code of 
Manu; as in the next stanza, where are mentioned the “ laws 
of the Self-existent, the 9<istra made by Uganas and the opin- 
ions of Brhaspati” (a gastram sangopanisadam, 2 
The mere order of names, however, is no more indicative 
of priority than in the case of the Vedas mentioned above. 
Another list of Rajagastra-pranotaras at xii, f>H, 1-;’,, if!, 
begins with Brhaspati and Uganas (Iviivyn, cited with two 
gathas at xii, 189, 70), and then follows Priu'etasu Mmm, 
Bharadvaja, and Gauragiras, with the gods Ijetwoen. So in 
the next section, 59, 81 ff., £iva reduces Bmlmmir« work. 


WaS ' <e,lnal t0 lT ^ nn * in totelUm-nc* t'* Itrha. 
p m polity, naya; ix, Gl, 48: " Iiavo you not heard the instruction* 
upadepa, of Brhaspati and Upanas?"; xii, 122, 11: "You have pern*.-,) the' 
opinions, matam, of Brhaspati, and the Castra of Up-anas,” as the nutliori.il*. 
generally recognized. Bharadvaja has three rdkt in the epic, as arohutvpleal 
jurist, physician, and teacher of arms, according to tho passage ‘ * 

2 -Compare xii, 69, 80, ff. 1 “ 
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whrnh in turn is reduced "by Indra, as the balmdantaka, and 
then by Kuvya YogatTirya, a work which embraces Itihasas, 
Vedas, and Nyftya (141) or laws. 

More important is the fact that references to Manu’s laws 
in the early books are seldom verifiable in our present code, 
while references in the didactic epic more often than not cor- 
respond to passages of the extant text. 1 Hence it may be 
inferred that that part of the epic which agrees most closely 
in its citations with our code is later than that portion winch 
does not coincide, or, conversely, that the text of Manu was 
shaped into its present form between the time of the early 
epic, and that of the didactic epic. In the first period, when 
Manu’s Dharmagilstra was unknown, Manu was merely a 
name to conjure with. The verses thus ascribed to Manu 
were not all put into the code when it was formed and for 
this reason the earlier citations are not generally found in 
our text. Some of them were adopted, however, and the 
later epic writers therefore agree more closely with the 
tra as it is to-day; though no one who understands how 
works are enlarged in India will expect to find all the quota- 
tions verified, even in the later epic, for there is no reason 
to suppose that the code was exactly the same two thousand 
years ago as it is to-day. But in fact, out of eleven quota- 
tions from Manu in the thirteenth book, there is only one 
which does not correspond with our Manu text, and this is 
of a general character, to the effect that a grfiddha with tila 
is un decaying, “ said Manu.” 

1 So in the Ramayana there are two evidently interpolated chapters at iv, 
17 and 18. Rama in the subsequent chapters is incidentally charged (with 
great truth) with having violated every knightly rule in slaying Vali. To 
offset this clear case of sin on the part of the divine hero, a formal charge 
and defence is inserted (just the procedure in the Mahabharata!) in chapters 
which metrically belong to the classical period, so close is the adherence to 
vipulS rule. Just here it is that Manuna gitau flokau arc cited, viz., Manu, 
viii, 818 and 810 (inverted order), almost verbatim. Elsewhere Manu is a 
sage merely, not a cited law-giver, as here, iv, 18, 30-31 (without reference to 
Manu in G.). These chapters need no further proof than the reading to show 
their true character. They are simply banal, especially Riima's speech, as 
well as contradictory in substance to the preceding and following chapters. 
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In a previous discussion of this subject in the Journal Am. 
Or, Soc. xi, p. 239 ff. (where will be found more data on the 
subject of legal literature in the epic), 1 in order not to force 
my argument I included as unverified a quotation at xiii, (>f>, 
3, “Mairu said that the highest gift is something to drink,” 
paniyam paramam danam, because it was in connection with 
Tlrthas. In this I was certainly over-scrupulous, for the 
words could easily refer to the passage I there cited from 
Manu, iii, 202, vary api graddkaya dattam aksayayo ’pakalpate, 
“even water given with faith fits for immortality.” • I can 
now add to this another quotation, xiii, 07, 19, toyado . . . 
aksayan samavapnoti lokan ity abravm Manuh, “ a giver of 
water obtains imperishable worlds.” Further, I rejected as 
unverifiable the statement that Manu said the king gets a 
fourth part of the sin of the people (instead of the usual 
sixth), although, as I pointed out, this proportion actually 
occurs in Manu, only it is for a specific occasion. Neverthe- 
less as Manu, viii, 18, says pado rajanam arhati (or rechati), 
it is clear that the quotation caturtham etc. in xiii, (51, 31 
cannot be said to be “unverifiable.” It is simply a free ren- 
dering verbally of a statement actually found in Manu. 2 

We have here the incontrovertible fact that, while the 
other books of the epic before the thirteenth in giving quo- 

1 For example, the fabulous books of divine origin of xii, SO IT. (like the 
origin of Narada's law-hook), called Barhaspntya, etc., according to the din* 
dochos; the “law and commentary,” savaiyakho dharmah, of xii, 07, Kb etc. 
(pp. 254 and 248), and other points to which T may refer the reader without 
further remark than the references already given. 

2 Besides the quotation given above from the thirteenth hook and verifiable 
in our present code, I may add iii, 02, 10: "By Mann and others (it is said 
that?) going to Tlrthas removes fear,” manvSdibhir mahfEraja tirthayittrii 
bhaySpaha, if this he the meaning, which is rather doubtful. In any ease 
it only adds one more to the unverified citations from the early books, but 
it may mean only that Manu and others have journeyed to Tirthas. Compare 
also xii, 200, 5, sarvakarmasv ahinsa hi dharmatniR Manur abravlt, " Manu 
the righteous proclaimed that one should not injure (animals) at any cere 
mony,” From the context, killing cattle at a sacrifice is hen* reprobated 
This is a perversion for sectarian purposes of Manu T s rule v, nft Vedavi 
hitam hinsam apady api samabaret, to which perversion some color might 
given by the following verses, which speak harshly of all injury to living 
creatures. I think.no other quotations from Manu will be found in the epic* 
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tations from Mann agree with our present text of Manu only 
in one third to one half the instances, the thirteenth book has 
eleven citations, of which ten agree with the statements of 
our code. To this must be added the fact that only the thir- 
teenth book recognizes 44 the QiLstra declared by Manu.” I do 
not know any other literature where such facts would not be 
accepted as of historical importance, and they have been so 
regarded here by competent scholars. In the opinion which 
I first set forth in 1885, the late Professor Buhler in general 
concurred, though inclined to believe that the authors of the 
twelfth and thirteenth books did not know the identical 
(^istra which we have to-day. As Professor Biihler’s position 
has not always been cited with the reservations made by him, 

I will cite his own words : “ It remains indisputable that 
the author or authors of the first, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Par vans of the Mahabharata knew a Mamva Dharmagastra 
which was closely connected but not identical with the ex- 
isting text ” Manu p. lxxix, and again : 44 The answer which 
we are thus obliged to give to the question whence the author 
of our Manu-Smrti took his additional materials agrees very 
closely with Professor Hopkins’ hypothesis,” p. xci. Never- 
theless, despite this admission, Professor Buhler, by a line of 
argument which is based chiefly on the lack of absolute 
identity, assumes finally that the authors of the epic u knew 
only the Dharmasutra,” ib. p. xcviii. The arguments other 
than the lack of total identity are, first, that Manu shows an 
acquaintance with the epic because he says that in a former 
kalpa the vice of gambling has been seen to cause great en- 
mity; in regard to which Professor Buhler says : “ This asser- 
tion can only point in the first instance to the match played 
between Yudhisthira and Duryodhana,” p. Ixxx. But why 
not to the story of N&la, as Professor Buhler himself suggests, 
or any other story of dicing resulting in 44 enmity ” which may 
have preceded our epic? Another argument is, that legends 
referred to in the 9^^ are found in the epic, ib. But it is 
of the very character of the epic that it contains many ancient 
legends, gathered from all sources. It does not follow in the 
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least that Mauu took them from the epic*. On the other hand 
it is important to observe that in no sueh passage does Mauu 
refer a single one of them to an epic source. Thirdly, it is 
claimed that the passages parallel* in epic and (,’astra often 
have verses in a different order, with omissions, etc., that, in 
short, they are not actual copies one of the other. .But Pro- 
fessor Biihler himself has shown that u the existing text of 
Manu lias suffered many recasts,” !>• xeii, so that we do not 
know the form of the (yastra to which the epic explicitly reters 
and from which it cites as the (jSstra set forth by Manu. I* or 
my part, it still is impossible for me to believe that when the 
pseudo-epic, in particular the Anuc;asana, refers to h’ast rasd 
and cites correctly from u Manu’s (yfustra,” it really knows 
only Sutras. 

A Manava Dharma§ustra, specifically, must from the evi- 
dence be regarded as older than the later epic but later than 
the early epic, which knew only a mass of royal and general 
rules, dharmas, generally asoril>ed to Father Manu but differ- 
ent from those in our extant f/astra. With this result too 
agrees the fact that the metrical form of the extant code is 
distinctly earlier than that of the later epic. Not unimpor- 
tant, finally, is the circumstance that the extant cotie only 
vaguely refers to epic Tales, but recognizes neither of the 
epics, only legends that are found in the epics. In all prob 
ability the code known to the later epic was not quite mu 

1 In xii, #41, 74, are mentioned “teachers in PharmnyustraH/’ uearyit dhanwi 
yilatrcsu; in xiii, 01, #4, Manu's anuyusuna ; in xiii, 47, #5, “the <,#*** ru emu 
posed by Manu/’ mamma ’bhihitam yastram; in xiii, 45, 17,“ thorn* that kno\ 
law in the law-books,” dharmayastresu dharmajiiah, in reference to tin* sut 
ject discussed in Manu iii, 52-5#; iv, 88. Similarly, xiii, 10, HU, In most rase 
here Qastras are the authority, which in iii, #1#, 105, are set beside tin* Vedn 
as two standard authorities. In the face of these citations it is difficult t 
understand Bidder's words, “the* authors . . . knew only the Phnrmasutrns 
especially as the words contradict what he says in the same essay on 
different page, “the authors . . . knew a Miitiava Pharmayastra w (Iot\ ei 
above). It has seemed to me that the great scholar was unduly influence 
in his final word by his general desire to put back the epic as far as posi 
ble. Professor Holtzmann, who has collected the material, loc. eit., p. 115 f 
is of the opinion that “our ManavaadharmayaBtra is certainly much lat 
than the older parts of the Mahabharata.” 
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present code, but it was a code mueli like ours and ascribed 
to Manu, a <piistra which, with some additions and omissions, 
such as all popular texts in India suffer, was essentially our 
present text. 


Vedic Citations in the Epic. 

We have now reached and indeed already passed, in the 
notice of some of the works mentioned, the point where the 
epic impinges on the earlier literature. Before going further 
I will illustrate the statement made at the outset that the 
epic cites freely or parodies Vedic documents. The free 
rendition in Veda-like verse of the older liymnology is not 
uncommon. Thus in v, 16, the opening hymn is not strictly 
Vedic, but it is very like a collection of Vedic utterances put 
into popular form and these verses are called brahma man- 
trah, q 1. 8. Apart, however, from such instances of more or 
less exact imitation of general Vedic verses, 1 we find a num- 
ber of verses plainly imitative of extant Vedic passages or 
almost exactly reproducing them. This applies to reproduc- 
tions or imitations 2 of the chief Vedic literature from the 
Big Veda to the Sutras, as will be seen from the following 
examples : 

Big Veda x, 117, 6, 

mogham annam vindate apracetilh 

1 There are, of course, also a vast number of verses such as g£ur me mu til 
vrsabbah pita me, introduced, as here, with the hat imam yrutim udalmret, 
xiii, 70, 0-7 ; or with the more usual tag, iti crutih, as for example, agnayo 
xnaflaakatnay (starred in pw.) ea ity api yruyate yrutih, iii, 208, 11; or with 
smrta, as in ayvinfiu tu smrtau yudrau, xii, 208, 24 ; as well as such phrases 
as that of xiv, 51, 20, yas tam veda sa vedavit, all of which reflect the litera- 
ture of the earlier periods. 

2 The Vedic work most frequently referred to is the Yajur Veda Hymn, 
trisauparnam hrahma yajusam yatarudriyam, xii, 285, 158 ; samaveday ea ve- 
danam yajusam yatarudriyam, xiii, 14, 528; tad hrahma yatarudriyam, vii, 81, 
13; vede ca 'sya samamnatam yatarudriyam uttamam, vii, 202, 120; grnan 
brahma param 9&krah yatarudriyam uttamam, xiii, 14, 284. It is imitated 
over and over again, and some of the epic hymns call themselves by the 
same name, a fact alluded to in the words : vede ca 'sya vidur viprah yata- 
rudriyam uttamam, Vyaseno r ktam ca yac ca 'pi upasthanam, xiii, 102, 23. 
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Mbh. v, 12, 20, 

mogham annaiii vindati ca, ’py acctuh 

Bbhtlingk, JSprueh 4980. 

Rig Veda vii, 89, 2, 

drtir na dhmato, adrivah 

Mbh.. iii, 207, 47; xii, 95, 21, 

makadrtir iva Mhm&fcah 

(papo bhavati nityadii, iii, 207, 47) 

Rig Veda i, 10, 1, 

gayanti tva gayatrino arcanti avkam arkinah 
brahm&nas tva jatakrato ud vaiujam iva yeniiro 

Mbh. xii, 285, 78, 

gayanti tva gayatrino arcanti ark a m arkinah 
brahm&nam tva §atakratum urdhvarii kluuu iva 
menire 

Holtzmann, Das Mahabli&rata, iv, p. 12; also for the following 
parallel, p. 13: 

Rig Veda x, 129, 1-3, 

na ’sad asln no sad ilsld tacUlnlm . . . 

no ratrift alma fislt praketah . . . 
tama iislt tamasa giilham agre 

Mbh. xii, 343, 8, 

(nidanjanam api hy atra) nfisTd aho na ratrir tlsln na sad fisln 
na ’sad fislt, tama eva purastftd abliavad vic^vanlpam 

Compare also with Eig Veda, i, 13, 4, asi hotii imtnurluUlt, Mbh. 
lb. 10-11, 

tvam agne yajfi&nftih hot$l vi<jvesfuh hito devanarn mttmitfjlnftw 
ca jagata iti, nidarcjanarii ca ? tra bliavati, vicjvcsaxn agne yajfiun&u; 
tvaih hote ’ti, tvam hito devair mannsy&ir jagata iti 

Rig Veda x, 14, 1, 

vaivasvatam saihgamanam jantoftm 

Mbh. xiii, 102, 16, 

v&ivasvati samyamanl jan&n&m 
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Further, with Rig Veda i, 164, 46, ekaiii sad vipra bahu- 
dha vadanti, and x, 114, 5, viprah . . . ekaiii santam bahu- 
dha kalpayauti, may be compared Mbh. (y, 16, 2, and) i, 232, 
13, manlsinas tvaih jananti bahudha cai ’kadha ’pi ca. In xv, 
34, 11, devayana hi panthanah Qrutas te yajfiasamstare 1 is an 
allusion to Rig Veda x, 18, 1 ; while in xii, 312, 5, dyava- 
prthivyor iti esa . . . vedesu pathyate, the citation of a Vedic 
phrase is acknowledged; whereas in the epic phrases ma 
nvisah and bhuvanani yi§va, vii, 201, 77, no indication of 
Vedic origin is given. 

Taitt. Sariihita i, 16, 11, 1 ; 9at. Br. b 5, 2, 16, 
ye yajamahe 

Mbh. iii, 180, 33, 

idarn arsam pramanam ca ye yajamaha ity api 

Compare iii, 31, 22, yasya na ’rsam pramanam syat, etc. 
Aufrecht, apud Muir, OST. i, 137. Also Taitt. S. ii, 5, 1, 1 
is repeated verbatim Mbh. xii, 343, 28, as shown by Weber, 
Ind. Stud, i, p. 410. 

Hait. Samhita i, 10, 11, 

stry anrtam 

Mbh. xiii, 40, 12 and 19, 6-7, 

striyo 'nrtam iti Qrutih; anrtah striya ity evam vedesv api 
hi pathyate ; anrtdh striya ity evarn sdtrak&ro vyavasyati. 

Compare Baudh. Dh. S. ii, 3, 46, with Biililer’s note, and 
Manu ix, 18, striyo 'nrtam iti sthitih (v. 1. Qrutih). The 
double reference in the epic, Sutrakara and Vedah, may point 
to the same place, or the writer may have had in mind a 
Sutra passage parallel to Baudhiiyana, if not Baudhiiyana 
himself, whose text here is corrupt. 

1 In the preceding verse is cited an acvamcdha^ruti, apropos of the a<?va- 
samjfiapana : lokantaragata nityam pranS nityam $aririnam. With the text 
cited above, compare dvav etau pretya panthanau, etc., xii, 329, 30. The 
Uponishads would suffice to explain some of these phrases. 
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Atharva Veda? Mbh. xiii, 98, 30, 

osadhyo raktapuspa^ ca katukah kantakfmvitah eatrfmam 
abhicararthani atharvesu nidur^itah; via, 09, 88-86, tvam ity 
atra bkavautaiii hi bruhi . . . tvam ity ukto hi nihato gurus 
bhavati . . , atharvSifigirasI hy esa i; rut mam uttama tjrutih * . . 
avadhena vadhah prokto yad gurus tvam iti prabhuh. 1 

Ait, Brata i, 1, 

agnir viii sarvu dcvatilh 

Mbli. xiv, 24, 10 (read vedasya ?), 

agnir vai devatali sarvah, iti devasya <jusaiiain 

Mbh. xiii, 84, 56, 

agnir hi devatah sarvah, suvarnam ca tadatmakam 

Iloltzmaim, loe. tit. p. 14. 

(3at. Brahmana in Mbh. xii, 843, 13-15, 

yajhas te devahs tarpayanti dcsvfih prthivlm bhiivayanti, Oafca- 
pathe *pi brahmanamukhe bhavati, agniiu samiddhe juhoti vo 
vidvan brahmaxiamukhena dxutixii juhoti, ovam apy agnibhuift 
brahmana vidvaiiso *gnim bhiivayanti. 

On this and other citations from Raihhitus and Bmlunapas, 
compare Holtzmann, loo . tit., p. 14 ff., with especial reference 
to yerscs cited by Weber, Lectures, p. 137-188; IS. i, p. 277. 
To these I may add a passage reflecting tins Brhart Aran. Up. 
of this Brahmana, Up, 1, 5, 14 (where the eluef verbal iden- 
tity is in sochnjaya kalaya), expressly said to be from the 
Rsi’s “ more extended” exposition of tlie subject: viddhi 
candramiusaiixclar<jo sukmutya htlai/d sthitam, tad rfad ruhia 
prohtam vutarend ' numiyate , Mbli. xii, 242, 15-16 (compare 
§odaQakalo dehah; and 305, 4). The commentator refers the 
passage to this Upanishad, as cited. 

1 According to xiii, 103, 53, tvamkara (to superiors) is vadhti, nnd In em- 
ployed only in speaking to equals, inferiors, pupils, etc. Compare Chiimi. 
Up. vii, 15, 2. Echo arose in the mountains (compart* Callimachus, ftp. xxvlti) 
from the care with which <?uka addressed his superior Vylaa with Mo, Wto, xii, 
834, 25-20, * ’ 
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The citations in the Ramayana I have not examined, but 
have noted by chance two; Rig Veda i, 22, 20; Ivatha Up. 
lii, 9; Maitri, vi, 20: tad visnoh paramain padam (sada 
pac^yanti surayah) ; G. vi, 41, 25, tad visnoh paramam padam 
(nihato gantum iccluuni) ; and satyo sarvam pratisthitam in 
Mahanar. Up. 22, 1 ; satye lokah pratisthitah, R. ii, 109, 10, 

IJpanisliads in the Epic. 

Sporadic parallels between the epic, generally the Gita, 
Anugita, and (yfinti, and various IJpanisliads have often been 
noticed. As illustrative material all these passages are val- 
uable, but they give no evidence that the epic has copied, if 
the mutual resemblance is only of general content or is given 
by similar or even identical verses, when these are not con- 
nected as in the supposed model. As this material has been 
put together by Holtzmann, too. ait., p. 21 ff., I may refer the 
reader to his parallels, 1 while pointing out that it is histor- 
ically of little importance whether the oldest Upanishads are 
cited if we can satisfy ourselves that the epic draws on Upa- 
nishads of the second and third period, not only sporadically 
but connectedly. In regard to the earliest works, it is enough 
to refer to the passage condensed from the Brhadaranyaka and 
cited above. This is the only one of the oldest Upanishads 
certainly cited, though the Cliandogya, Aitareya, and Ivfiu- 
sltaki have many parallels with the epic, as have among the 
later works of this class the Kena, Mundaka, Pra§na, and a 
few others. Oddly enough, the Maitrayana has been scarcely 
compared, 2 3 but I purpose to show that this and the earlier 
lvathaka were certainly copied by the later epic poets. 

1 Not all the * Vedic " verses are here verified, e. g., Taitt. iii, 7, 1ms prano 
va annnm. This is cited in the epic as Vedic : annam prSna iti yathal vodesu 
paripathyate, xiii, 95, 22. The Gita distributes older material, e, </., Qvet. iii, 

17 = Gita, 13, 14, but the following pada, navadvarc pure dehi, is found in 
Gita, 5, 13, etc. 

3 The verse dve brahman! (as duly recorded by Holtzmann) was located by 
Hall, and Biihler has compared two more verses with xii, 330, 42-43 (Manu, 
p. 212), while Telang has illustrated the Gita with general parallels. 
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The Cvetacvatara TJpanishad. 

This may he loosely copied, but, except for one parallel, 
the mutual passages are common to this and other sources. 
I cite as exemplifying a possible copy (though the Vpumshad 
itself is a copy of the older Kathaka) : 

Upanishad. Epic. 


hi, 8 = V. S. 31, 18, 

tamasah parastat ; na 'nyah pan- 
tha vidyate ayanaya. 

iii, 10, 

tato yad uttaratararii tad arupam 
anamayam, ya ctad vidur ainrtiis 
te bhavanti. 

iii, 13, 

ahgusthamatrah purusah, see be- 
low. 

iii, 18, 

navadvare pure dehl hansah, see 
below. 

iii, 19-20, 

sa vetti vedyam . . . anor anl- 
yan, etc. 

iy, 2 and 19, 

tad eva $ukram tad brahma; 
yasya nama mahad ya$ah, see 
below. 

iv, 5, 

ajam ekarh lohitaQuklakrsnam. 

iv, 6, 

Birds and pippal, see the passage 
from Brona, cited hereafter. 

iy, 17 and 20, 

na samdiyo ; hrda manisa, sec be- 
low. 


v, 44, 29 and 24, 

tamasah parastat ; na nyah pan- 
thil ayanaya vidyate. 

V, 44, 81, 

anamayam tan mahad udyatam 
yav« (Katha, vi,2,umhad blmyam 
vajram udyatam) vitro vikanuh 
kavayo vadanti ynsmin jugut 
sarvam idam pratisthitam ye tad 
vidur amrtas to bhavanti (com- 
pure HAU. i, A 1 ; Clmud. iii, 12, 
2; ICapm, vi, 9). 


V, 43, 53; 40, 31 (Gitil, 10, 
15), 

yo veda vedyam na sa voda pa- 
tyam; anor nmyiin (Kntha i, 2, 
20). In 44, 20, aniyo rflpnm ksu- 
radharaya samam (Ka^ha, iii, 14). 


y, 44, 25 and 20, 

SbliSti yuklam iva Iohitam ?vfi 
krsnam (followed by ityasam 
arkavarnam with v. l. T athfTflja- 
naiii kadravam va); Mah&niir., 
ixj 2; also Ch&nd. viii, 0, 1. On 
account of the varied reading in 
the same verae the three first 
colors may be the only original, 
but even hero the reference U to 
Prakpti in the Upaniahad and to 
Brahman in the epic. 
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These arc the best examples of sporadic parallels to be 
found in the Upanishads. I turn now to the Ivatlmka. 

The Kathaka or Katha TTpanishad. 

From the Katha, iii, 10, indriyebhyali para hy arthii, arthe- 
bhya§ ca param manah, manasas tu para buddhir, buddher 
atma mahan parali, and ii, 19, na ’yarn lianti na hanyate, the 
Gita, 3, 42, has indriyani parany ahur indriyebhyah param 
manah, manasas tu para buddhir, yo buddheh paratas tu sah 
(the Sa is higher than intellect) ; and in 2, 19-20, it inverts 
and modifies the na jayate and hanta cen manyate hantum 
stanzas. Less precise in rendering, but important on account 
of the Gita modifications, are two other stanzas. Katha i, 22, 
has vakta ca ? sya tvadrg anyo na labliyah, etc., a tristubh, 
whereas Gita, G, 39, has tvad anyah sannjayasya ’sya chetta 
na hy upapadyate, a §loka (compare M. ii, 15, 1, saih^ayanam 
hi niimokta tvan na ’nyo vidyate bhuvi, addressed to Krislma). 
The Katha is older also in the stanza ii, 15, 

sarve veda yat padam amananti, tap&hsi sarv&ni 
ca yad vadanti 

yad icchanto brahmacaryam car anti, tat te padam 
sangrahena bravlmi, 

as compared with Gita, 8, 11, 

yad aksaram vedavido vadanti, vi£anti yad yatayo 
vitaragfth 

yad icchanto brahmacaryam caTanti, tat te padam 
sangrahena pravaksye. 

Other parallels will be found between Katha ii, 7, 

aqcaryo vakta kmjalo *sya labdha, agearyo jS&ta 
kuQal&nuqistah, 

and Gita, 2, 29, 

aqcaryavat pa$yati kaijcid enam, a^caryavad vadati 
tath&i ? va c& *nyah, etc. ; 

between Katiha vi, 1 and Gita, 15, 1 (the idea developed in 
xii, 255, 1 ff.) ; and in a few more instances, such, as tasya 
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Lhasa sarvam idarii vibhati, Katlia v, 15, and <Sk ah suryah 
sarvam idarii vibhati, Mbh. iii, 134, 84 

But it is not necessary to dwell upon these, as tin' third 
chapter of the Upanishad is epitomized in a section of Gimti. 
The later feature begins at the start, xii, 247, 1 IT. The 
vikaras, modifications of Prakrti, do not know the ksctrajfm, 
or spirit, but he knows them. Then follows the imago of the 
Upanishad iii, 2 ff. The senses are subservient steeds, and 
the spirit is the driver who controls them, samynntu. After 
this general imitation follow the three stanzas of Ka{ha iii, 
10, 11, 12 , one of which appeal's in the Gita (above ), 2 but 
with the substitution of amrta for purnsa in the second 
stanza, and evam for esa in the third. Then a general like- 
ness follows between the Upanishad’s next stanza (“restrain 
mind in knowledge, in self’ 1 ) and the epic, which says u sink- 
ing the senses with mind as the sixth in the inner self, 1 ’ 
“endowing the mind with wisdom,” “one that is not mas- 
tered (by the senses) gets the immortal place.” The instruc- 
tion is a mystery, to he repeated to Snatakas (compare Kutlrn, 
iii, 17), and besides containing the gist of former wisdom, “is 
recited in the Upanishads” vediintesu oa glyate, 247, 1(5, 10 , 
21 . I think there can he no doubt that the epic section is an 
abbreviation of Katha iii, perhaps under the influence of the 
Maitrayana, as shown below. A preceding section may be 
compared with Katha v, 1 - 2 , where the city of eleven doors 
is followed by a reference to the hahsa, lord, It. V, iv, 40, 5. 
The epic (see under the w group of seventeen ”), like the later 
Upanishad, admits only “nine doors,” and says in xii, 240, 32, 
the hahsa lord, 19 a, and controller, va<;T, enters the city of 
nine doors, because it is controlled, niyatah, by the senses. 

Other stanzas reflecting the last chapters of this Upanishad 

1 Compare in the Up., ib. 9 and 12, agnir yathEi ’kah and okam rupam 
bahudha yah karoti, with eka evagnir bahudha samidhyato, Just preceding 
in the, epic. Gita, 1C, SO, may be a modification of Ka$Ua vi, 0. The GitS 
stanza, by the way, is repeated vorbatim in xii, 17, 29. 

2 The last of the three verses is cited again in Vana in a copy of the M5b 
trayana Upanishad, which substitutes bhutatma for gfltdho 'traS, and jfiSna* 
vedibhih for suksmadarfibbih. See the next paragraph. 
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are found mingled witli copies from other Upanishads in the 
last chapter of the Sanatsujata Parvan. In every case where 
evidence exists it points to the epic being a copy of the Upa- 
nishad. Thus in BAU. v, 1, we read purnam adah purnam 
idam purnat purnam udacyate, purnasya purnam adaya 
purnam eva ’vagisyate, which in the epic, v, 46, 10, appears 
as purnat purnany uddharanti purnat purnani cakrire haranti 
purnat purnani purnam eva ’vagisyate. Again the stanza of 
Katha vi, 9, 

na samdrge tisthati rupam asya, na eaksusa pagyati 
kagcanai ’nam 

hrda manlsa manasa ? bliiklpto, ya etad vidur amrtas 
te bhavanti 

is modernized already in £vet., iv 17 (idem) and 20, hrda 
hrdistham manasa ya enam evarn vidur amrtas te bhavanti, 
and this in the epic, v, 46, 6, appears as 

na sddrgye tisthati rupam asya, na eaksusa pagyati 
kageid enam 

mariisaya J tho manasa hrda ca, ya enam vidur amr- 
tas te bhavanti, 


or, as ib. 20, 

na dargane tisthati rupam asya . . , 

ye pravrajeyur amrtas te bhavanti. 

The section begins with an explanation of the gukram brahma 
which is mahad yagah and tad vai deva upasate, a phrase, 
prior pada, metrically borrowed from the licence of the Upa- 
nishads, where the epic usually writes upasanto to avoid di- 
iambus. 1 Here gukram brahma and mahad yagah are from 
Katha v, 8 ; vi, 1 ; ^ vet. iv, 19 (yasya nama mahad yagah). 
Below, gl. 9, the Agvattha and its birds may be drawn from 
Katha vi, 1, and, after the purnam stanza cited above, gl. 11, 

1 The later Upanishads resort to a similar device. Thus in the Yoga- 
tattvop. i, 6 (alle gute Binge sind drei) : trayo lokas trayo vchIub trayahL 
samdhyas trayah surah, trayo 'gnayo gunas iriru (sthitah sarve trayaksare). 
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tasmlid vai vayur iiyatah . . . tasmifu; ca prana atniah, is a 
parallel to Kat-Ua vi, 2. 1 Then follows, in the epic, t;i. 15: 

ahgusthamatrah puruso 'ntaratma, lingasya yogena 
sa yftti nityam 

tarn 15 am ldyam anukalpam (Ldyam, paijyanti mild ha 
na viriljamanam, 

which appears ib. 27 as : 

ahgusthamatrah puruso mahatma, na dnjyato Viu 
hrdi saxiinivistah * 

ajag earo divarfitram atandritaq ea, sa tain matvfi 
kavir dste prasannah, 

with which Kaipha iy, 4 (matva dlriro na <joeati) may be com- 
pared, and especially iy, 12 : 

ahgusthamatrah puruso madhya &tmam tisthati 
Igano bhntabhavyasya na tato vijugupsato, 

and Katha vi, 17 : 

ahgusthamatrah puruso 'ntaratmfl, sada jandnftm 
hrdaye samnivistah 

taiii svac chariot pravrhen mnnjad iva-islkfliii dlulir- 
yena (tarn vidyac clmkram) 

The last words are found in the epic, 44, 7, as : 

ta atm&nam nirbarantl ? lia dohftn, mulijad islkflm iva 
sattvasamsthah, 

while just before 46, 27, is found in <jl 25 : 

evam yah sarvabhtltcsa atmftnam amipaqyati 
anyatrd ; nyatra yuktesu kiiii sa (jocot tatah param, 

which is like I<ja 6-7 in contracted form. 

1 There is here a general resemblance, noticeable chiefly because of thi 
correlation of one idea with the next following, interrupted in tint epic b\ 
the pflrna stanza. With 44, 27, “His form is not in stars, lightning, clouds 
wind, moon, sun,” compare Ka^ha y, 16, "Not there the sun shines, moon 
stars, nor lightnings.” 
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The Maitri Upanishad in the Epic, 

Especially instructive is the form in which the Maitri or 
MiUtrayana Upanishad appears in the epic. In the case of 
many of the Upanishads there is lacking any characteristic 
mark sufficiently peculiar to identify the Upanishad when it 
appears in epic form. But the Maitri, as is well known, con- 
tains some special stanzas and above all some special terms 
not found elsewhere except in still later Upanishads. It is, 
therefore, more easily identified, and the possibility that we 
are dealing with material common to the age of the older 
Upanishads is not so great. In all probability it is a later 
Upanishad. Deussen, Scchzig Upanishads, p. 312, success- 
fully maintains this view, and in his Gescliichte der Philo- 
sophic i 2 , p. 24, groups it with the Pragna and Mandukya 
as belonging to the group of 44 later Prose Upanishads,” 
regarding it not only as later than the old prose, but even 
as later than the metrical Upanishads, from both of which 
earlier groups I have given epic parallels in the list above. 

This Maitri Upanishad is found reflected in the epic at 
iii, 213, and in a later imitation in the twelfth book. The 
former epic section is based entirely on the Upanishad, and 
the preceding sections appear to be due to an expansion of 
the same material. The order followed is in general that 
of the Upanishad. 

The teaching is called brahnu vidyii, iii, 210, 15. There 
is an introductory systematization, the assumption of the 
universe (as Brahman) consisting of five elements, 1 earth, 
water, light, wind, air, which have as their characteristics (in 
inverted order), sound, touch, color, taste, smell, so related 
that earth has all five ; water, four ; light, three ; wind, two ; 
air, one (sound), making altogether fifteen in combination 
in all created things (210, 17; 211, 8). With these five 
“ gunas” begins a group of seventeen : cetana or manas, mind, 

1 In 210, 17, these are given in reverse order, but in 211, 3, in their usual 
epic order, bhumir apas tatha jyotir vayur akagam eva ca (reversed, kham 
vSyur agnir apas tatha ca bliuh). 


3 
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as sixth; intellect as seventh; egoism as eighth; the live 
senses; atman, soul, the, fourteenth; and the three gunas, 
rajas, sattvani, tamas. This is “the group of soumtccn." 
which has as its designation the Unmanifest (avyakta ) ; to 
which are added objects of the senses and the manifest and 
unmanifest, making the category of twenty-four. 1 

This is the introductory chapter of the discourse, and its 
likeness to the Militia Upanisluid consists in the initial dis- 
cussion of the elements (which, however, are not called 
line elements, tanmatra, as they are in the hpanishad. iii, 
2, mahabhutiini and gunas), 2 and the statement that this is 
a briihml vidyii, like JIU. ii, 3, brahmavidya. As an indica- 
tion, of the age of the discourse, it may be observed in j toss- 
ing that, in 211, 9, the fifteen gunas are said to ho properly 
correlated in the remarkable verse : 

anyonyaih na ’tivartanto samyak ca bhavati, dvija 

where the use of bhavati for bhavanti (subject,, paiieadaea 
gunah), though declared by the commentator to be an areha- 

1 Otherwise the commentator. Objects of sense an<l ftrtimw>rgmis an* noi 
included in the seventeen: ity esa saptadat/ako rfi<;ir nvyaktasniiiji'Uknh 
sarvair ihc ’ndriyarthais tu vyaktavyaktaih austuhvrtiUh caturviuyaka ity <*,o 
vyaktavyaktamayo gunah (210, 20-21). (lumi is obscure. The entirely differ 
ent group of seventeen in xii, 270,28, easts no light on the subject, but in xii 
330, 40, a similar verso has (in B) sarvair ihe ’ndriyarthitiv eit vyaktavynktai 
hi sanihitah (v. 1. samjhitah) caturvin^aka ity esu vyaktavyaktamayo ganalj 
which gives the needed ganah for gunah and makes the const ruet ion som* 
what clearer, though the latter passage is sneli a careless imitation of th 
one above that in making up the previous list of seventeen, Rtnmn,ahamkan 
and miinas are all omitted from the list (buddhi being represented by malm 
yat param n^rayat) and 5 + 1 + f> + 3 = 17! Thu first group is simitar t 
the group of seventeen in the Vedanta-sara, though there the organs of actio 
and the hreatlis are included with the organs of sense, buddhi and maim 1 
The formal definition of vyakta and avyakta in iii, 211, 12, repeated in xi 
330, 40, with grhyate for srjyate and with slight v, 1. in xii, 1811, \\ is tin 
vyakta, the manifest, is what is comprehended by tlu* senses, while iivyni* 
is what is supersensuous, comprehended only by the “fine organs'* (iifig 
grahyam atlndriyam). If the reading guna be retained above, it will imp 
the interpretation of all the constituents as gunas* 

2 That is, here, as synonym of dhatu or the elements, which after the d 
solution of the universe appear in every newly formed body, dhStaval; pfifit 
bhautikal?, iii, 211, 11 ; xii, 184, 1, 
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ism, is really a late carelessness. It is further to be observed 
that though in this introduction, and incidentally in a pre- 
ceding section, iii, 207, 72, the organs of sense are given as 
five, yet in iii, 211, 24, they are spoken of as six, 1 in a figure 
which not only reproduces the exact language of the Gita, 
2, 00 and 67, but contains the imagery of the Maitri Upa- 
nishad (ii, 6, rathah garxram, mano niyanta, prakrtimayo f sya 
pratodali) : 

sannam atmani yuktanam indriyan&m pramathin&m 
yo dhiro dhfirayed raQmln sa syftt paramasdrathih 
indriyanam prasrstaniXiii hayanam iva vartmasu 
. . , indriySnaiii vicarat&m, etc. 

Tliis image of the senses to be kept under control like horses 
held in check by a charioteer is indeed too general to have 
any bearing on the relation of the epic to the Upanishad (it 
occurs, as said above, in the Katha Upanishad, for instance, 
and again in the epic in purely Buddhistic form at i, 79, 2-3 
= Dhammapada 222-223) and might pass unnoticed, were it 
not that the corresponding section of the twelfth book brings 
the two into somewhat closer relationship. As already ob- 
served, the teaching of the Yana in 210 and 211 is more or 
less closely reproduced in xii, 330, which, however, omitting 
the stanzas in regard to the six senses, condenses them in the 
statement that one is “ tossed about ” by the effects of evil 
actions, but then closes with a stanza, 58, which has direct 
reference to transmigration and is in turn omitted from the 
end of iii, 211, paribhramati sariisaram cakravad bahuvedanah, 

1 So both groups of organs, those of sense and of action, are sometimes 
counted as making not ten but eleven, including the thinking faculty, as in 
xiv, 42, 12. Compare the same image and number in xii, 247, 2 (above), ma- 
nahsastair ihe 'ndriyaih sudantair iva samyanta, etc. In the passage above, 
iii, 211, 13, the sense-organs, indriyani, arc defined as apprehenders of objects 
of sense, grahakany esam 9 abdadmam. The word is derived from Indra, 
xii, 214, 23, tribijam (apapatha nrbijam), indradaivatyam tasmad indriyam 
ucyate, with a preceding description of the seeds, the ten chief dhamanyah, 
the three humors, vata, pitta, kapha, and other medicinal intelligence, with 
especial weight on the heart-artery, manovaha, and its action as known to 
Atri. 
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that is, “ like a -wheel he revolves through transmigrations.” 
Just so the Maitri Upanishad, ii, 6, says first that the senses 
are horses and then, after developing the figure, concludes 
with anena (pratodena) khalv Iritah pariblmuuall ’(lain eurl- 
raiii cakram iva inrtpaeena, “ thus goaded he revolves in bod- 
ily form like a potter’s wheel.” 

The next chapter of the teaching, iii, 212, discusses the 
three gunas as (in general) in Maitri, iii, 5. The section 
before this in the Upanishad, iii, 4, is a close prose prototype 
of the ^Janti verses (omitted in iii) just preceding the group 
of seventeen (the rest of the section, xii, 880 Ixdng parallel 
to iii, 211). This (xii, 330, 42) verse begins asthisthunuih 
snayuyutam . . . carmavanaddham (just as in the Upanishad, 
carmans ’vanaddham), and in 28-0, kosakiira iva suggests 
(against the commentator and Deussen) that in the Upani- 
shad, the ending kosa iva vasuna should bo interpreted 
accordingly, “filled like a cocoon with (deadly) wealth.” 
The next chapter of Vana, the special chapter under consid- 
eration, begins with the question how the vital flame can 
combine with earth-stuff to make the incorporate creature, 
and how air causes activity. To which the answer is that 
the flame enters the head and directs the body, while air acts 
by being in the head and in the vital flame. This is like the 
opening of the Upanishad whore it says, ii, 6, that the spirit 
is fire. The answer continues : “ All is established upon 
breath;” which is identified with spirit, Purusha, intellect, 
buddhi, and egoism. Then follows a disquisition upon the 
different kinds of bodily airs or breathings. These art 
named as the usual five, hut are incidentally referred to ai 
ten, which makes it nocessary to understand with the com 
mentator that the other five are those called niiga, kurma 
krkala (sic), devadatta, and dhanamjaya, besides the usuit 
(in-) breathing, with-breathing, off-breathing, up-breathing 
and through-breathing, which are specifically mentioned 

1 iii, 213, 16, dafaprSnapracoditah. The ten are named a* nhnvo in t) 
Vedantasara of Sadananda, 00, Biihtlingk’s Chreat p. 264. The (usual) fl 
are prSna, samana, apana, udana, vyana. The same thing occurs in xii, II 
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This also corresponds to Maitri ii, 6, where the five breaths 
are associated with the vital flame (Agni Yai§vanara as 
Purusa). 

After the breaths are discussed, there is a passing refer- 
ence to the eleven (not sixteen) vikiiras, or transformations 
by which the spirit is conditioned like fire in a pot ; 1 just 
as Maitri iii, 3, has first yatha ’gnina ’yaspindo r nyo vii ’blii- 
bhutah, etc., and then the transformations, gunani (=vika- 
ras). The corresponding passage in (JJanti, here 242, 17, has 
kannagunatmakam for nityam yogajitatmakam, but then both 
passages continue with the stanza : 

devo 2 yah samstliitas (v. 1. samgritas) tasminn, ab- 
bindur iva puskare 

ksetrajfiam tarn vijanihi (v. 1. °Iyilt) nityam yoga- 
jitatmakam, 

“ Know that the divine being who stands in the body like a 
drop of water on a lotus, is the spirit eternal but overcome 
by its association.” The epic texts vary in the next stanza, 
but the sense is the same, to the effect that the individual 
life-spirit, jiva, though conditioned by the three gunas, has the 
characteristics (gunas) of the atman, while atman again is one 
with the Supreme Atman (paratmakam, 213, 21). The third 
version of the passage, found in xii, 187, 23-25, explains the 
individual spirit, ksetrajha, as atman conditioned by the gu- 
nas of Prakrti, and as Supreme Atman when freed from 

15, where the phrase above reappears in a copy of this section. In xii, 329, 
31 ff. (and elsewhere) the pranas are seven personified creatures, Udana horn 
of Samana, etc., as winds, pra, a, ud, sam, vi, pari, and para (vahas). Com- 
pare also xii, 184, 24, below. 

1 ekada^avikaratma kalasambharasambhrtah murtimantam hi tarn vhhlhi 
nityam yogajitatmakam, taamin yah samsthito hy agrnr nityam sthalyiim 
iva’hitah atmanarii tarn vijanihi nityarh yogajitStmakam, 213, 18-19. 

2 In xii, 24G, 29, deva may bo jiva, devam tridhatum trivrtam suparnam 
ye vidyur agryam paramatmatam ca, but on the other hand there may he a 
textual error here of devo for dehe. Compare xii, 187, 24, tasmin yah saihyrito 
dehe hy ahhindur iva puskare. The Supremo Spirit is devo (nirgunah), xii, 
341, 101, as in vet. Up. i, 8 (here called, 99, yajffesv agraharah). 
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them; 1 with a varied reading of nil yam lokahitutmakam and 
viddlii jivaguiuin in the following verses; -(5, however, being 
almost the same as iii, 213, 22 : — 

sacetanam jivagunam vatlanti 
sa ee, state cestayate ca sarvam 
(t)atah paraiii ksetravido vadauti 
prakalpayad (v. 1. pravartayad) yo blmvanfmi 
sapta, 


“They say that the individual spirit is characterized by intel- 
ligence; it moves and causes all to move. 2 The wise say, 
that he who caused the many creations to form is still 
higher (or the Highest).” 

The reading in xii, 187, 28 brings the passage into still 
closer connection with the Upanishad. The latter, at iii, 2, 
has atma bindur iva pus/care followed by sa va oso 'IhibluFah 
prakrtair gwiailp while the epic has albindur iva punka rv 
preceded by atma ksetrajtla ity uktah minguktah prukrtRir 
gwiaih, where the Yana version keeps (what is here Inst) 
the image of the fire in the pot Then the stanza almas 
sacetanam, etc., 3 closely reproduces the words as well as the 
thought of the Upanishad, ii, f) : eetanene Mam tjanram eeta- 
navat pratisthapitam pracodayita vfti ’so f py asva (compare 
acetanaiii garlram, ii, 3). The fact that the epic Vana is 
not based on the lotus-phrase of earlier Upanishads but is 
following the Maitri is shown even more clearly in the phra- 
seology of the following stanza, 213, 23, which at this point 
does not correspond to (Jfinti above, but to a later chapter, 


1 For the text, see the end of the hist note. A pannage in xii, apt, 
combines freely the two traits mentioned above: “The fire is different from 
the pot, uklia; the lotus is different from the water, nor is it soiled hy touch 
of water,” etc. — a fact which is said to he “not understood hy common 
people,” as in the example below. 

The commentator says that as individual soul the iitman is active, and 
as the Lord-soul causes activity (compare xii, -47, Oil, yay eoKljivnti l.hi'.tnni 
tasmai viiyvStmaue nnmnh) ; but the Highest is above both’ these. In *«, 
242, 20, jivayato takes the place of cestayate. 

s ('■ lias acetanam in the Vana passage, but both text* in both the Ciinti 
passages have sacetanam, xii, 187, 20 ; 242, 20, 
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xii, 247, 5. The Yana passage says: “Thus in all beings 
appears the bhutdtman (conditioned spirit), but it is seen 
only by the subtile intellect ; ” whereas the (yfinti passage 
has not bliutatma sainpraka§ate, but gudlio 'tma na praka^ate, 

“ concealed it is not apparent,” that is, it has the text of the 
Kathaka. 1 But in Vana there is the characteristic bhutdtman 
of the Upanishad, which says at iii, 3 : “ (Pure) spirit is no 
more overcome (by environment) than fire is overcome when 
the mass of iron (enclosing it) is hammered ; what is over- 
come is the bhutdtman , which is abhibhuta, overcome, because 
it is bound up with (the transformations) ; ” and further, 
iii, 5 : “ Filled with the effect of the gunas (which condition 
it) the bhutatman is abhibhuta (the same etymological tie), 
overcome, by them, and so enters different forms.” 2 A few 
more passages contain this word bhutatman. Of these, two 

1 See the analysis above, p. 30, note 2. 

2 The etymological connection between abhibhuta and bhutatman may 
have suggested to the commentator his explanation of bhutatman as an 
epithet of mahatman in xiii, 34, 15, where he says that mahatmans are called 
bhutatmans because they have overcome or controlled their thoughts (bhuta 
= vaylkrta). In the epic, bhutatman appears as incorporate spirit in xii, 201, 
1, where “ how can I understand bhutatman ? ” is to he thus interpreted ; and 
as intellect, buddhi, in the reabsorption process described at xii, 313, 12, mano 
grasati bliutatma. Differently employed, the combination appears in Gita, 5, 
7, where one is said not to he contaminated by action if one is sarrabhuta- 
tmabhutatma, which, as is shown by parallel passages, is not to be divided 
into sarvabhutatma and bliutatma, but into sarvabhuta, atmabhuta, atma, 
where sarvabhutatmabhuta means one with all, or the All-eoul. Compare xii, 
240, 23, sarvabhutatmahhutasya vibhor bhutahitasya ca deva ’pi marge mu* 
hyanti; xii, 47, 82, sarvabhutatmabhutiiya . . . namah. Bhutatman means 
also elemental spirit, as in xii, 208, 17-10, where it is said that before the 
disembodied jiva, or spirit, secures a new resting place (ayatana, body), it 
wanders about as a bhutatman, “ like a great cloud.” So in xii, 254, 7, the 
bhutatman of Yogins wanders through space and has seven subtile gunas 
(according to the commentator, the fine elements, intellect and egoism), like 
sattvatman, ib. 0 ; but here, too, it is the bhutatman, “ standing in the heart,” 
ib. 12. I observe, by the way, that the citation above, “the gods are con- 
founded at the track of him who is identical with all created things” (com- 
pare the anirde?ya gatih, “indescribable course, which the moksinah foresee, * 
xii, 10, 15), Rhows, as does xiii, 113, 7, apadasya padaisinah, that in xiii, 
141, 88, padam tasya ca vidyate should be changed to na vidyato, as in C. 
6477 (sattvam sarvabhutatmabhutastham is found in xii, 210, 36). Compare 
Dhammapada 420, yassa gatim na jananti deva. 
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or three deserve particular attention. In xii, 240, 21, it 
appears in a stanza like one to ho cited presently, whore 
another Maitri word is found, but here the text says merely 
that the bhutatman (ceases to bo conditioned and) enters 
Brahman, where it “sees self in all beings and all beings in 
self.’ 5 In gl. 11 of the same chapter the bhutatman appears 
as the controller of mind in the same simile of the wild horses 
noticed above, but with a different turn: “Mind, as a char- 
ioteer his homes, directs the senses ; and the bhutatman 
which is seated in the breast directs mind; as the mind, 
restraining and letting out the senses, is their lord, so the 
bhutatman in respect to the mind.” In xiv, 61, 1, on the 
other hand, the mind itself is called bhutatman, Weause it 
rules the mahabhutas. Finally the same term is used of 
Vishnu in xiii, 149, 140, whore it is said : 1 

eko Visnur raahad bhittam prtliag hhftt&ny anoka<;ah 
trlu lokfui vyftpya bhutatma bhuukto vitjvabhug 
avyayah, 

“Vishnu as one is a great spirit (blnlta), and separately is all 
beings; he, permeating, enjoys the three worlds as bhutatman, 
he the all-enjoyer, indestructible,” 

It is clear from these passages that bhutatman is not used 
in one strict sense in the epic, but its signification varies 
according to different passages. In one case it is a five spirit 
of elements, 2 but in another the conditioned spirit in the 

1 T5le quotation hero given maybe the one cited in PW. from Dr. ». 
bhutatman I, l. But compare also xii, 207, 8, where the Lord (iovimla iu 
bhutatma mahatma. In tho “Secret of the Vedanta*” (UpnnMmtN) the 
Intelligence an Lord bhutakrt, maker of elements, is called BhutStmmi, xii. 
104, 7 = 248, 4, and 14 as Buddhi. 

2 Hence called sukwna, fine. This acorns to be the sense in xii, (U7 : 
As no one has seen the back of IlimfUaya or of the moon, but cannot nny 

it is non-existent, so tho fine bhutatman which in creatures lm* a knowl- 
edge-soul, jfianatmavan, cannot be said not to exist because it 1ms not been 
seen.” With thi^ jilanatman compare, by the way, what i« wtid of the mill, 
lb. 240, 22, yavan atmani vedatma tiivan atma paratmani (juwt after the verse 
cited in the text 240, 21, above, on bhutatman) : “Tho soul is as much in tho 
All-soul aB there is knowledge-soul iu itself.” 
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body. 1 It is the latter meaning which applies both in the 
Upanishatl and in the epic imitation of it. In these cases 
bhututman is the atman, spirit, not as being pure JPurusa, 
but as being in connection with and conditioned by bhuta, 
that is, imprisoned in matter. It is apparently a popular (not 
philosophical) term for spirit in general, and when used in 
philosophy answers to the ordinary philosophical jlva, incor- 
porate spirit. It is not found in other (old) Upanishads. 

But there is still a closer parallel between the epic and the 
Upanishad. After the verse cited above, it is said, iii, 213, 
24-27, that salvation is attained by peace of mind and by per- 
ceiving self in self, and that this purified spirit by the aid 
of the lighted lamp (of knowledge), seeing self as free of self 
becomes released. 2 Here again we have a peculiarly Maitri 
word in niratman , “free of self,” that is, free from the de- 
lusion of subjectivity. But the two works are here evidently 
identical. First, just as the epic says that one must have 
peace of mind, prasada, and be pure, and then becomes nirat- 
man, so in ii, 2-4, the Upanishad, after an allusion to sam- 
prasada, the same peace of mind, says that one becomes pure 
and niratman (guddhah putah gunyah ganto 'prano niratma). 
The sign of this peace is explained as when one sleeps sweetly, 
iii, 213, 25 = xii, 247, ll. 3 In the epic the word niratman 
occurs again in much the same way, xii, 199, 123, gantibhuto 
niratmavan, like the collocation above in the Upanishad. 

1 Compare what is said, Mait. Up. iii, 2. “The bhiitatman is affected by 
ignorance, and so gives itself up to objects of sense,” it is said in xii, 204, 6. 

2 “ For self is the friend of self, and even so self is the foe of self,” V, 34, 
04 ; Gita, 0, 5. 

8 Samprasiula is susupti, unconscious slumber. Unconscious existence is 
the goal of the soul, for the conditioned spirit, jiva, “glorious, immortal, an- 
cient” is a part of this unconsciousness, and on becoming pure enters it. In 
a preceding section this samprasilda, or unconscious existence, is declared to 
he the body of the universe : Yah samprasiido (am, C.) jagatah ^ariram, sarvan 
sa lokan adhigacchati ’ha, tasmin hitam (hi sam, C.) tarpayati ’ha devaris, 
te vai trptas tarpayanty asyam asya, xii, 240, 33, where the sense seems to 
he that the reabsorption of the universe pleases the mouth of unconscious- 
ness ; that is, the mouth of Time as Lord of all, a metaphor from the pre- 
ceding verses. So samprasada is a spirit at peace, in Chand. Up., cited 
on the next page. 
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Another passage reads: u The spirit (at man, hut conditioned) 
knows not whither it goes or whence, but the inner-spirit, 
antaratman, is different; it sees all things; with the lighted 
lamp of knowledge 1 2 it sees self in self. Do thou, too, seeing 
self in (or with) self, become freed from self, become all-wise'* 
(niratina bhava sarvavit, xii, 2;>1, 9-10), This verse, is in hud, 
only a different version of the “lighted lamp" verso above. 
This latter, in turn with its environment, must be eompared 
in the original with the Upanislutd to see how close are the 
two. But for this purpose I take, not the samprasada passage 
referred to above, which is parallel to ('hand. Up. viih •!, 4, 
but one from the sixth hook, where the Upanislutd, vi, 20, 
has 

tada Hmand Hmdiiam draft'd nirCttma bhavati, 

whereupon follows a stanza cited, ity evaiii hy aha, as: 
cittasya hi prasadena hanfci karma cjubhatptbhain 
prasannatmtl >tmani sthitvft sukham avyayam aemffo 

In the epic, iii, 213, 24, this whole stanza (i,*loka) appears 
cittasya hi prasadena, etc,, in exactly the mme word*? am 
then, after the definition of prasada and the injunction tha 
one must be vi<juddhutma, of purified soul, as explained hIhw 
come the words, §1, 27, drxtvd Hmtlnam nirdtmdnnm sa tad 
vipramucyate. 

When this stanza is repeated in the Upanishad at vi, *M, i 
is preceded by the verso yaceittas tanmayo bhavati, so tha 
together we have : 

yaceittas tanmayo bhavati guhyam etat saiaUanam 

(i. e., the guhyam of Dhammapada 1, mano settluX manomayt 
comparo Pragna Up. iii, 10, yaceittas ten&i ’sa prftnam ayuti) 

1 Ilore jiSanadipena (comparo Gita, 10, It) diptena; above, pradlptenc 1 

dlpena manodipona. Compare dipavad yah athito hrdi, M&itri, vb 30 (a 
30 ). • 

2 In the corresponding <?anti chapter, in which I pointed out above t 
simile of the six senses as horses, and gudho 'tmS for bhut&tmS, this ve; 
is found in a different form, cittaprasadona yatir jahiti 'ha $ubh£v*abha 
vii, 247, 10. 
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cittasya lii prasftdena hanti karma gubhaQubham 
which the Anugita, takes up xiv, 51, 27, and 36, in inverse 
order : 

27, yaccittaih tan mayo Vagyam, guhyam etat sanar 
tanam 

36, prasade cai 5 va sattvasya prasadaiii samava- 
pnuyat 

If all these points be compared, first the general order of 
discussion, then the peculiar words which are used in the 
same way in both texts, and finally the identical passage just 
given, it is clear that one of these texts must have followed 
the other. The dispersion of the epic chapter over different 
books certainly makes it seem more likely that it is a copy 
than an original- This opinion is strengthened by the late 
features added in the epic, the freedom in metre, almost 
exclusively characteristic of the later epic, and the late Ve- 
danta grouping of seventeen at the beginning. For this 
group is not the old Sfuiikhya group, which occurs often 
enough elsewhere in the epic, but a modification of it as in 
the Vedantasara. 

The citation in the Maitrayana of the stanza cittasya hi 
prasadena from some source might be referred to the epic, 
but it seems more likely that this, like a dozen other u some 
one says ” verses in the same Upanishad, is a general refer- 
ence, and it is quite counterbalanced by the fact that the 
Vana version in the epic adds a hidden reference to its 
source in the words maitrayana-gataf caret , a strange expres- 
sion, which is found only in this verse and in its repetition in 
the twelfth book ; 1 while the speaker in the last verse of the 
Vana chapter confesses that what he has been teaching “is 
all a condensed account of what he has heard. 5 ’ 2 

1 iii, 213, 34 ; xii, 270, 5 ; with a slight varied reading in xii, 180, 13. 

3 yatha ?rutam idarh sarvani samiisona . . . etat te sarvam akhyatam, iii, 
213, 40. I suppose no one will lay any weight on the statement of xii, 247, 
which copies Vana here (see above), that (12-14) this is a “secret not handed 
down by tradition,” anaitihyam anagamam (atmapratyayikam ^astram), hut 
an ambrosia " churned from dkarmakliyanas, satyakhyana, and the ten 
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It is perhaps worth noting further that in the Upanishad 
vi, 20-21, one sees the real soul and becomes isolated (where 
the goal is kevalatva), whereas in ili, 211, 15 of the epic, the 
result of this same seeing of self truly is brahmanah samyo- 
gah, union with Brahman; which carries on the antithesis 
already noticed between the Saiiikliya tanmatras of the 
Upanishad and the omission of the same in the epic. This 
special designation of tanmatra in iii, 2 is complemented by 
the vigesas mentioned in vi, 10, and is important as showing 
that the Upanishad, as a Upanishad, is late, for none of the 
older Upanishads has either of these terms. It« priority to 
tho epic, however, may be urged on still another ground 
than those mentioned above. The Upanishad quotes stanzas 
freely, and it is scarcely possible that if the epic and Manavio 
verse cited above on p. 27 had existed in verse tho prose form 
of the Upanishad would have been used. As Miillcrsays in 
his note on tho Upanishad passage: u Part of this passage 
has been before the mind of tho author n (of Mann together 
with the epic poet). So perhaps, too, with the recognition 
of the eleven (vikaras) in v, 2. The epic has both grnujw, 
eleven vikaras and also the system’s sixteen, as I shall show 
in a later chapter. As compared with tho epic, moreover, 
the Upanishad is distinctly earlier in knowing Yoga as ** six- 
fold/ 5 vi, 18, whereas tho epic makes it “ eightfold," xii, #17, 
7 ff. as does Patafijali, ii, 29. 

I think another circumstance may point to tho fact that 
the epic refers directly to the sixth chapter of tho Upanishad 
The word tatatha is not, indeed, used in a pregnant sense it 
the Upanishad. It is simply an ordinary grammatical com 
plex in the sentence vi, 10, pnmsa<} cetii jmulhanantahsthab 
sa eva bhokta . . . bhojya prakrtis, tatstho blmhkte, u Prakrt 
is food; when standing in it (Prakrti), the Purusa enjoys.’ 
But in the epic, xii, 315, 11, we read sa esa (purusaty) pra 
krtistho hi tatstha ity abhidlnyate, u Ptirusha is designated a 
tatstha when he is in Prakrti.** As the expression tatsth 

thousand TUts,” for this applies only to pa^yaty Etmanam Stm&m, wnjfa 
self in self, not to the exposition. 
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occurs only in this Upanishad, according to Col. Jacob’s Con- 
cordance, it seems very likely that the epic verse alludes to 
the tatstha = prakrtistha of the Upanishad, where Purusa is 
expressly purusa? ceta, and the epic also follows, 14, with 
cetanilvans tatha cai ’kah ksetrajna iti bhasitah. 1 

In Up. vi. 15 and Mbh. xi, 2, 24 occurs Ivalah pacati bhu- 
tani ; and in the companion-piece to the image of the body as 
a house, cited above from Up. iii, 4, as the same with xii, 380, 
42, namely, Up. i, 3, occurs anistasamprayoga = Mbh. xi, 2, 
28, but I do not think that these universal expressions taken 
by themselves are of any significance. 

On the other hand I cannot regard as unimportant the fol- 
lowing stanzas, beginning with the extraordinary, unsyntac- 
tical, verse found in the epic, xii, 241, 32, — 

sanmftsan nityayuktasya Qabdabrahma ’tivartate 
compared with 237, 8 (Gita 6, 44, jijnasur api yogasya, etc.), 
api jijh&samano ‘pi ?abdabrahma ’tivartate 
and with xiv, 19, 66, 

sanm&s&n nityayuktasya yogali, P&rtlia, pravartate 
and with Miiitr. Up. vi, 28, 

sadbhir m&sais tu yuktasya nityayuktasya dehinah 
anantah paramo guhyali samyag yogali pravartate 

and with Maitr. Up. vi, 22 = Mbh. xii, 233, 30, 

dve brahman! veditavye (jabdabrahma param ca yat 
(jabdabrahmani nisnatali param brahinS. ’dhigacehati. 

The last stanza occurs only hero and in this Upanishad (ex- 
cepting later copies). 2 The first is a meaningless compound of 

1 It may be noticed here also that in caitanya the vocabulary of the pseudo- 
epic is that of the Upanishad in its later part, vi, 10 and 38 (the word is found 
else only in late Upanishads). Compare : acaitanyam na vidyate (the tree has 
a jlva), xii, 184, 17 ; cetanavatsu cai tany aril samam bhutesu pa^yati, “the sage 
sees one and the same soul in all conscious creatures," xiv, 18, 33. The term 
is unknown to the Gita and early epic. 

3 With the var. lee., dve vidye veditavye, Mund. Up. i, 4 ; Brahmabindu 
Up. i, 17. Compare a sort of parody in xii, 100, 5, ubhe prajBe veditavye 
rjvl vakr& ca, Bharata. The dve vava brahmano rfipe of BAU. ii, 3, 1, are 
perhaps the first pair, though there it is higher and lower Brahman in a meta- 
physical sense. 
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the “six months” stanza and the “two brahman” stanza. Tito 
second is a theoretical advance on the latter, which says that 
when one is thoroughly conversant with the word-1 *rahnian In* 
gets to the highest Brahman. The later Yogiu does not think 
this necessary, and emends to “even one desirous of knowl- 
edge (of Yoga, in Gita) surpasses the word-hralnnan,’' w hile 
the “six months” stanza in the epic is adjusted to the occa- 
sion (nityayuktasya of the MSS. is to he read in the I'pani- 
shad as in the epic). Hero again, the Maitrayana alone has 
this stanza, nor does nityayukta occur elsewhere except in 
the same way in the Gita, 8, 14, nityayuktasya yoginah. 

In my opinion these parallels together with the cittasya hi 
prasadena stanza above indicate that the epic has copied from 
the sixth chapter of the Upanishad as well as from the earlier 
portions. 1 2 

The Vcdic period, then, is represented in the epic down to a 
pretty late stage of Upanishads. The tanmatra era of philos- 
ophy, the trinitarian ora of philosophy, these are represented 
by the Upanishad and by the epic; hut only the latest philo- 
sophical and religious chapters of the epic recognize tumnii- 
tras (the name) and the trinity, as only the later Upanishads 
recognize them. 

Of still later Upanishads, it is possible that the psendo-epie 
may know 


The Atharvaciras Upanishad. 

The title is applied to Nariiyana, xii, 3d 9, lid, and the 
commentator explains it as referring to the Upanishad. 3 But 
wo must, I think, rest content with the certainty that, the 
epic cites (a) the Brhadaranyaka Up., (/>) the Kiithakn, (e) the 

1 The general lateness of the XTpanishail in shown by its recognition, v, 2 
of the trinity (Muir ap. Iloltzmann), which is also recognized in the late 
epic. 

2 On this and on i, 70, 30-40 in the Centals episode, bhSrundn*8majfita 
bhir atharva^iraso 'dgataih . . . atharva wlapravarSh, compare’ Weber, IS 

rob i, pp. 383-4. See also above, pp. 8 and 0 (note 1). 
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Maitrayana, or, in other words, copies at least one of each of 
the three kinds of Upaniskads, old prose, metrical, and later 
prose. 

Acvalayana G-rhya Sutra. 

In this Sutra i, 15, 9, occurs a stanza which is found also 
with varied readings in the Kausxtaki and BA. Upanishads 
(ii, 11 ; vi, 4, 9, respectively) as a single stanza. This is cited 
in the epic as Vedic, the reading following that of the Sutra 
and adding one stanza, which clearly belongs to the citation, 
i, 74, 68-64: 

vedesv api vadantl ’mam mantragr5,mam dvijatayah 
jatakarmani putranam t.av& ’pi viditaih tatlia 
aiigad angat sambhavasi hrdayikl adhi jayase 
atma vai putranam a 7 si sa jiva Qaradah Qatam 
jlvitam tvadadhlnam me santanam api c& J ksayam 
tasmat tvazh jiva me putra susukhl qaradaih qatam 1 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these citations is 
twofold. First, the epic, synthetically considered, post-dates 
the latest Yedic works. Second, the final redactors were 
priests, well acquainted with Yedic literature. Of these 
points there can be no doubt ; nor is a third open to serious 
objection, namely, that the restriction of philosophical citation 
to philosophical chapters does not prove anything in regard 
to the date of the epic that preceded the insertion of these 
chapters. 

Fur anas and Itihasas. 

Whether the Puranas, ascribed to Romaharsa {sic) in xii, 
319, 21, precede or follow epic literature, is not a question 
that can be answered categorically. Nothing is commoner 
than the statement made by some epic character that a story 
was heard by him long ago in a Purana. 2 But most of the 

1 X^valayana is mentioned only in the pseudo-epic, xiii, 4, 54. On this 
and his mention of the epic, see below, and Holtzmann, loc. cit., p. 27, with 
other supposed references to Sutras. 

2 For example, xiii, 84, 59, may a ^rutam idam purvam purine. For the 
relation between the extant Puranas and the epic, compare Holtzmann, loo, cit., 
p. 29 ft There is no earlier allusion to an extant Purana (SBE. ii. p, xxviii) 
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extant Puranas are in tlieir present shape certainly later than 
the epic. Nevertheless, before the great epic was completed 
the eighteen Puranas were known, since they are mentioned 
as a group xviii, 5, 46 (not in C.) and 6, 97. Further, a Vayu 
Purana is referred to in iii, 191, 16 : 

etat te sarvam akhyatam atltilnagataih tatlia, 

Vfiyuproktam anusmrtya Purfinam rsisaihstutam. 

This statement, however, implying that the Parana treats 
of future events, though illustrated in this instance by the 
epic’s account of later ages, scarcely tallies with the early 
epic use of the word, which regularly connotes atita, . the 
past, but not anagata, (account of) things to be ; yet it corre- 
sponds exactly to the ordinary contents of the later Puranas. 
On the other hand, the pseudo-epic contains this later sort of 
Purana, known as Purana as w r ell as akhyana and maliopa- 
nisada, where future events are described. 1 It is to be re- 
marked, moreover, that this reminiscence of Vayu’s Purana, 
a work which is referred to again in the Harivah<ja, is con- 
tained in the Markandeya episode, which long interpolation 
is itself virtually a Purana. That some of the verses in the 
extant Vayu are like some in the epic proves nothing in 
regard to the relative age of either. 2 There is no real idcn- 

than that in Ap. Dh. S., ii, 0, 24, 6, where a Bhaviayat Purana is cited, the words 
having an epic strain, perhaps to be filled out with vijarthah svarge (jxvanti 
yavad) abhutasamplavat. See also above, p. 6 . On the Puranas as deposi- 
tories of Vcdic <Jruti, see the quotation above, p. 4, and compare II. 3, 33, 5, 
etat te kathayisyiimi puranam brahmasammitam nana^rutisamayuktam. 

1 xii, 340, 95-125, future avatars, conquest of Kalayavana, etc., called 
mahopanisadam (sic, neuter), in 9 I. Ill, puranam in 118 and 124, Skhy&nam in 
125. Closely united arc “praise and Puranas” (known to Sutas) in xii, 53, 3 
(not like the stut^astra, praise-treatises, of tho late passage, ii, 452, where, 
however, B. 11, 35, has stutiquHtrani). 

2 Even the Garuda and Varaha PurSnas may precede the final revision of 
the whole epic, though the 'evidence for references is far from conclusive; 
but on the other hand our present Puranas may have been so changed as 
not to agree in any detail with Puranas that onco bore these names. The 
arguments are givon by IXoltzmann, loc. cit. The epic passages supposed to 
refer to the Puranas are II., 3, 33, 5 (above) and i, 31, 3. The epic declaration 
i, 2, 386, that it is the base of all Puranas, presupposes a goodly number 
already in existence ; but this statement is as late an addition to the poem 
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tity in the account cited from the Vayu Purana and the 
extant Vayu Purana. In the description of the Kali ape, 
for instance, where the epic (in the part said to be from the 
Vayu Purana) has, 190, 04, ^udra dharinam pmvaksyanti, 
brahmanalx paryupasakah, the Vayu, Iviii, 41, says Oudracar- 
ya§ ca bralnnanah, and where the epic, ib. 97, has utsadayb 
syati mlecchaganan, the Vayu, ib. 78, has lnleochan hanti, 
but here there is nothing characteristic. On the other hand, 
the most striking features in the ejuc account, the edukas, 
and Kalki, with the heavy taxes laid upon priests, <*1. 
65-67, 93 ff., are not found in the Vayu at all. Noticeable 
also is the fact that the epic account not only lias more 
than the Vayu, but has contradictory statements. Thus in 
qI. 58, the Vayu declares one of the signs of the evil age to 
be that girls less than sixteen will bear children; while in the 
epic the sign is that girls of five or six will bear and boys of 
seven or eight will beget children : paficaine va Tha ansfe va 
varse kanya prasuyate, saptavarsa ’sfavarsih; ca prajusyanli 
naras tada, 190, 49. Taken altogether, the epic account 
seems to be an extended and exaggerated reproduction of 
that in the Vayu Purana, but it is impossible to say whether 
it is really based on the extant text or not The Pnmnie 
version, however, does not seem to be token from the epic 
account, and as the latter is expressly said to be from the 
Purana it is reasonable to suppose that the Markandeya 
episode was inserted into the epic after the Vayu Purana 
was written, though this must remain only a supposition. 

Another long intrusion in the same third book of the epic, 
this time in the Tirtha stories, hi, 110 ff., leads to a result 
somewhat more definite in respect of the relation between 
the particular story intruded into the epic and the Padma 

as is the mention of the eighteen. I suppose most scholars will accept the 
“ eighteen Puranas” as actually referring to eighteen, and X am inclined to 
do so myself. At the same time the number is more or leas conventional in 
the epic (see the groups of eighteen spoken of below), and even in the period 
of the XJpanishads literary works may have been grouped in eighteen# : yajfin- 
rupa astada^o&fam avaram yesu karma, with Deussen’s remark on ukte and 
attempt to explain the number, Mund. Up. i, 2, 7. 

’ * 4 
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Parana* Here, according to the acute investigation of Dr. 
Liiders, Die Sage von Rsya^riiga, the epic account in its 
present form is based upon that of the Purina. Dr. Liiders 
thinks indeed, p. 103, that there was an earlier epic form of 
the story which antedated the Puranie account. But it is at 
least certain that the present epic form is subsequent to the 
present Puranie form, and that the title is drawn from popu- 
lar sources that antedate in all probability all the literary 
versions in Sanskrit. 

Leaving the modern Purina, as it is described, e. g., in 
Vayu Purina, iv, 10, 

sargacj ca pratisargaq ca vaii^o manvantarani ca 

vahQ.anucaritaih ce ? ti puranam paftealaksanain, 

and turning to the meaning of the word in the epic, there 
is no essential difference between atlta, akhyana, 1 purnna 
and itihasa. Together with the more genonil katha, all these 
words mean ordinarily an old tale, story, legend or incident. 
Rarely is Purina itself used of cosmogony, but a case occurs 
in xii, 201, 6, where the phrase tad ucyatam puranam refers 
to the origin of earth, heaven, creatures, wind, sky, water, 
etc. The birth of Asuras and Suras is a Puranie topic in i, 
65, 38. When not an adjective to akhyiina, which is a com- 
mon function of the word, it is an equivalent substantive. 
Thus the NandinI tale is an akhyanam puranam, i, 175, 2, 
while in xii, 343, 2, hanta te vartayisyami puranam, the word 
in the phrase takes the place of Itihasa; as it does in i, 196, 
14, cjruyate hi purine 'pi Jayila nama GautamT. 

Prom remote antiquity these Puranas or tales of old wore 
associated with Itihiisas, legends, whether cosmological or 
not (the distinction is quite artificial). They wore narrations, 
kathas, composed partly in prose and partly in verse, gathils. 
Katha itself is entirely non-specific, and may be a eauserie 
rather than a tale, as in ix, 38, 1C, where are mentioned reli- 

1 Synonymous with this is tho word upakhyana. Thus the £akuntal£ 
episode and Namuci myth, ix, 43, 33, boar the name upEkhyftna, and in v, 
18, 10, and 19 it is synonymous with akhyana. The Fowler's tale is a dharm&- 
khy&na, iii, 210, 36 (compare a reference to many such, p. 6, above). 
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gious conversations, 1 citrah katha vedam prati. A legend, 
such as that of Agastya, is a katha divya, iii, 100, 2. The 
mahopanisadam alluded to above is a kathamrtam, the essence, 
sara, of hundreds of upakhyanas, xii, 340, 127, So the ^ve- 
tadvTpa story is a kathasara, xii, 336, 16. 

But the especial characteristic of the old legend is that it 
relates the story of great kings or gods 2 and their acts in the 
past. In iii, 298, 7, Dyuxnatsena is solaced “ by the help of 
tales of former kings, 1 ” citrarthaili purvarajiiam kathiiijrayaih, 
according to the recommendation in the epic itself: “Comfort 
those afflicted in mind with tales of the past,” yasya buddhih 
paribhavet tarn atltena santvayet, i, 140, 74; an instance 
being the story of Nala, klrtana, itihasa, itihasah puranali, 
as it is indifferently called, iii, 79, 10, 11, 13, 16. 

The word itihasa may also have the meaning “saying” 
rather than “ legend.” Thus in iii, 30, 21 : 

atra ’py ud&liarantl ’mam itihasam puriltanam 
lqvarasya va qe lokas tisthante nil 'tmano yafcha, 

where itihasa is equivalent to praviida, a proverbial saying 
(in this instance repeated in §1. 25 and in other parts of the 
epic). But ordinarily the word means a tale, of which the 
hemistich just cited is the stereotyped introduction, as in iii, 
28, 1 and passim. 3 * * * * 8 It is important to notice that, as itihasa is 
used for proverb and glta gatha is also used in the same way, 

1 So a philosophical discourse of religious content, moksadharma, is an 
Itihasa, xii, 334, 42; and the tale of a good Brahman is a katha on duty, 
xii, 364 ff. 

2 The tale of Atharvan finding Agni when the latter disappeared is an Iti- 

hasa puratana, iii, 217 and 222. In iii, 183, 40, puravrttah kathah punyah, 

are “tales of kings, women, and seers.” With puravrtta as adj. compare 
kathayanti puravrttam itihasam, xii, 18, 2 ; as a noun it is not uncommon, 

rajnam puravrttam, “a tale of kings,” etc., as is illustrated sufficiently in PW. 

(compare vrttanta). Khandava’s burning is a paurani katha rsisamstuta, i, 
223, 16. “ Men, snakes, and demons ” is the subject of a “ divine tale,” katha 

divya, in iii, 201, 4. 

8 A word of analogous formation is aitihya, equivalent to traditional re- 
port, Veda. It is found, e.g., in xii, 218, 27 and 247, 13, and G. v, 87, 23, as 
one of a group of sources of knowledge besides anumana and pratyaksa. 
Compare itivrtta, as legend, in i, 1, 16. 
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for example, the na jiitu kamah proverb, i, 75, 49-50, so the 
phrase to introduce a tale, Itihiisa, may substitute gathas, as 
in iii, 29, 35, atra ’py udaharanti ’ma gathah . , . gitah. 
Such gathas refer to action or to ethical teaching (compare 
the same formula for both, loc. cit. and ii, 68, 65). A differ- 
ence may be imagined in the element of song of the gatha, 
but this is illusory. The gathas are indeed said to be sung, 
(is in the case just cited ($. 34-44 are the gTtii gathah), but 
singing is too precise a translation. As shown above, even 
the Aranyakas are “sung,” and in point of fact tins gathas 
are synonymous with §lokas and are recited. Stanzas of 
Puranas are thus said to be sung. 1 Conversely, gathas are 
not always sung, iii, 135, 45, atra ’py udfiluirantl ’ma gatha 
devair udahrtah; while ib. 54 is another illustration of the 
word gatha meaning only a current proverbial <floka. But in 
this case it is woven together with the legend of Dhanusaksa, 
whose direct curse not succeeding in slaying his enemy, he 
destroyed the mountain, in the life of which was bound up 
the life of the invulnerable foe. Hence they say “ man can 
never escape his fate:” 

ficur vedavidah sarve g&thfim yflm ttlm nibodlia mo 
na clistam artham atyetum Tqo martyah 2 kathamcana 
main sair bhedayamilsa Dlianuaiikgo mahldharfin 

Such gathas 3 are even incorporated into the law-books: 
“Verses recited by Yama ” are cited (by those that know 
antiquity and the law) “ in the law-books ” on the sin of 
selling a son or daughter, xiii, 45, 17. 4 

1 Compare Tirtha gatha and TIrtlia yloka, iii, 88, 22; 89, 17; 90, 0; “the 
Sloka sung in a Purana/' purane pruyate gitah plokah, v, 178, 47 ; puramih 
ploko gitah, iii, 300, S3 (a proverb on fame) ; lloltzmann, loc. cit., p. 29 it 

** The reading amartyah in II would require npi. C. has martyah. The 
proverb appears in a different form, v, 40, 32, na disdain abhyatikrantum 
$akyam bhutena kenacit. 

a In the KSmSyana also, cti jlvantam anando naram var«a$atad api is given 
as a kalyiinl or paurani gatha laukikl, v, 34, 0 ; vi, 120, 2 (G. 110, 2). 

* atra gatha Yamodgltah klrtayanti purilvidah dhnrmajRS dharma$£fltreRu 
nibadclha dharmasetusu, yo manusyah svakam putram vikrxya clhanam icchati 
kanyam va jivitarthaya yah gulkcna prayacchati, saptavare, etc. 
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The best known example of the last case, gathas recited 
by a divinity, is found in the Harigltas (plural), xii, 347, 
11, that is the Bhagavad Gita (Upanishad). 1 Here the u sing- 
ing” is that of the Aranyakas. As Vedantas are Upanishads 
(above, p. 9), so we find in xii, 247, 21, yat tan maharsi- 
bhir drstam (= Veda), vedantesu ca giyate, “what is re- 
vealed in the Veda and sung in the Upanishads.” 

Such tales and legends are said to be the epic itself, which 
is called indifferently an Itihasa, a Purana, or Krsna’s Veda. 2 * 4 * 
As the Chandogya Upanishad applies the* title “fifth Veda” 
to the Itihasapurana, so the epic claims the same title : 

itih&sapuranah pancamo vedanSm, Chftnd. Up., vii, 1, 2, 4 
(So each is a Veda in (pat. Br. xiii, 4, 3, 12-13.) 
adhltya caturo ved&n sftiigan akhy&napaiicamiin, vii, 9, 29 
saxigopanisadan 8 ved&h q catur akhy&napaficam&n, iii, 43, 8 
vedan adlxyapayamasa Mahabh&ratapaficainan, i, 03, 89 and 
xii, 341, 21* 

In the opening stanzas 6 of the great epic it is described as 
a Samhita, collection, a grantha, book, a Purana, an akhyana, 
an Itihasa, a Kavya, a poem containing various Oastras, full 
of Vyakhyas (vaiyakhya) or narrations, and Upanishads. It 
is true that it is also called a Dharmagastra, yet this repre- 
sents but one side of its encyclopaedic nature, as it is besides 
Arthagastra, Dharmagastra, and Kamagastra, i, 2, 383. When 
the character of the work as a whole is described, it is in 

1 bhagavadakhyanam, ib. 2; here a recitation about the Lord, not by the 
Lord. But the Gita is a recitation by the Lord, gita bhagavata svayam, ib. 
349, 8. 

2 i, 62, 16-18, idara puranam . . . itihasam . . karsnam vedam vidvan. 

So the imitation of the Gita in the twelfth book is called “ Krsna'a Religion,” 
Satvato dharmah (see below). 

8 The other form occurs, e. g., iii, 206, 2, sahgopanisado vedan adhtlo. 

4 Compare also v,43, 41 ; ix, 6, 14 (as above), and vedSny ca Mhijage aaiigim 

setihasan, i, 00, 3; itahasapuranesu nana^iksasu bodhitah vedavedafigatat- 
tvajhah, i, 109, 20; vedesu sapuranesu rgvede sayajurvede . . . puranc fio- 
panisade tathai Va jyotise ayurvede tathai Va ca, xii, 342, 6-9; ye 'dhiyate 
setihasam puranam, xiii, 102, 21 ; yad etad ucyate $astre setihase c& chandasi, 
xiii, 111, 42. 

6 i, 1, 16, 49, 65, 61, 72. 
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terms of epic story, not of didactic code. Even the ITari- 
vaiuja poet does not fail to distinguish the two elements. 
He boasts that the epic is an akhyanam bahvartham <jruti- 
vistaram, but still says that it is the BhFirati katha, B ha rata 
story, the root of which is the dramatic episode of the Raja- 
suya, which led to the development of the story (II, 3, 2, 
13 ff.). So another poet proclaims: U I will relate the great 
good fortune of that great-hearted king the Bharata, whose 
brilliant Itihasa, stoiy, is called the Mahabharata,” i, 00, 40. 
The reason that Krsna Dvaipayana spent three years in mak- 
ing tlie epic was not only that lie wished to do a good thing 
but that he wished to “ extend the glory of the Pandus and 
other warriors .” 1 

Constituting a small but important part of the various 
tales told in the epic are found genealogical verses, anu- 
van<ja-<jlokas (or gathfis), which commemorate the history of 
the race of valiant kings and great seers of the past, I 
shall speak of them again hereafter. Here it suffices to say 
that such verses are either sung by professional rhapsodes, 
or recited by narrators. The rhapsodes, however, were quite 
distinct from the Brahmans, who recited the epic stories. 
For a priest to be a professional story-teller or a rhapsode was 
as bad for him as to be a juggler or a physician, 2 

Drama. 

There remains only one class of literature which may 
doubtfully be included under the head of literature known 
to the epic poets, the drama. Whether there was already a 
literary drama is, however, chiefly a matter of definition. 
It is conceivable that the story-tellers and rhapsodes may 
have developed dramatic works before any such works were 
written, that is, became literature in a strict sense, and that 

1 i, 02, 27-28. 

2 xiii, 23, 15, gayana nartaka? cai Va plavakE vSdakSs tatha kathakS 
yodhaka§ c5i Va rSjan na 'rhanti ketanam ; ib. 90, 11, among apSnkteyas 
are ku£ilavas, rhapsodes, and idol-makers (above, p. 15). A priest is insulted 
on being called a professional eulogist, bandin, i, 78, 9-10. 
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the akhyana may have been dramatically recited. But it is 
also true that the early epic does not mention the play or 
drama. Nevertheless a kind of drama existed before the 
epic was ended. Compare iv, 16, 43 : 

ak&lajn£ 'si, sairandhri, Quilusi 5 va virodisi 

From the expression “thou weepest like an actress 1 ’ one 
might hastily conclude that we have here a reference to real 
drama. But pantomime expresses weeping, and no mention 
of real drama occurs in the epic except in the passage ii, 11, 
36, where Drama is personified : 

nataka vividhah kavyah kathrikhyayikakarikah, 

which is anything but an early verse. 1 In the llarivainja, on 
the other hand, which probably dates from a time posterior to 
onr era, we find not only pantomime, abhinaya, but even the 
dramatic representation of the “great Ramayana poem/' in 
which the vidusaka, or stage-jester of the regular drama, 
takes part, H. 2, 89, 72; 92, 59. 

But even abhinaya, or pantomime, is not mentioned in the 
epic proper under that name and no technical dramatic term 
is found anywhere in it. This is the more surprising as the 
manner in which the epic is told gives abundant opportunity 
to introduce both the terms and allusions to dramatic repre- 
sentation. Shows of dances are frequently mentioned, but 
the spectators never hear the players even when mentioned 
as natas, a doubtful word which might be actor and may be 
pantomimist. Not to speak of the absence of yaubhikas and 

1 Dramatic recitations are of course another matter, and pantomime must 
be separated from drama. According to Pick, Social** GHedcrung, p. 1K8, the 
same relation exists in the Jatakas, where also nata and na^aka do not 
yet mean actors but pantomimes, as “ dramatic performances are nowhere 
described.” This is, in my opinion, the state of affairs in the epic prior to 
the writing of the late additions (see the allusion below), ii, 11, iJU, belong* 
clearly to an interpolated scene, and the fact that real drama, nataka, in 
mentioned only here in the whole epic till the Harivanya, should show its 
age. He who refers the passage to 500 b. c., must ignore its uniqueness and 
the fact that the rest of the epic knows no such word. See my Ruling Crude, 
p. 329, and also Professor Rhys Davids’ interesting note on the Brahma- j ilia 
Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 7 (with my note below, p. 57, on prekkhi). 
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others elsewhere mentioned as actors, and of the dramatic vitas, 
<jakaras, and vidusakas, when groujxs of peoplo of this grade 
are given, 1 even the granthika appears only as a rhapsode 
processional singer, and the characters are deseril>ed merel}* 
as “seing,” pa^yanto natanartakan, ii, 33, 49; i, 218, 10, etc. 
The expression “ stage ” and the various vague terms for 
actors can be referred to mimes with perfect propriety and 
in the absence of everything that would indicate real drama 
ought perhaps to be so referred. In the expression u God 
treats men as men do a doll on a string,” iii, SO, 23, the refer- 
ence must be to the sort of Punch and Judy show which is 
still performed in town and village. Even in xii, 36, 25, 
rangastrx, “stage-woman,” may perhaps most reasonably be 
explained as the equivalent of the actress mentioned above. 
Like the Harivan^a, the Ramayana speaks of theatrical exhi- 
bitions, natakany ahull (or cakruh), R. ii, 69, 4; G. 71, 4. 
Rhapsodic drama is alluded to also in the Mahabhasya, where, 
as Weber has shown, the actors are seen and hoard and tra- 
gedies are presented in costume. But the Mahabluirata 
neither alludes to such dramatic plays nor does it notice the 
Natasutra. 2 3 * * * All that is heard seems to be songs and instru- 

1 Such groups arc frequently found in lists of persons who arc not eligible, 

and are generally regarded as vulgar or dangerous, but in all these groups 
among dancers, singers, rhapsodes, etc., no technical word of the regular 
drama is found. 

3 Compare Weber, IS. xiii, p. 487 ; Holtzmann, loc. cit., p. 78 ft. The Iattct 

scholar says "die ganze dramatischo Literatur ist spEter als das MnhSbhS- 

rata/ 7 lie means therewith, I presume, the received drama of Kalidasa and 

others. There is certainly in the epic nothing like the niitakikrta Ramayana 

of the Ilarivanga. The chronological value of the MahSbhasya data would 
bo greater if one knew to which century they reverted, but Weber himself 
warns against taking them as of certain worth for any time earlier than the 
end of the eighth century a. d., loc. cit., p. 32G. A Punch and Judy show 
is implied in v, 30, 1, sutraprota diirumayi 7 va yosS. The StitradhSra appears 
only in i, 51, 16, where he is a sthapati, or architect, and a $Gtah pSuranikah. 
The application of the name here is apparently to the sutra, linos or plane, 
drawn up by the architect (xii, 10,083, but B. has mudra for sfltra, 200, 40). 
Lists of na{anartakagayanas are found in iii, 15, 14; xii, 60, 60; rarlg2vata- 
rana, ib. 295, 6. In i, 184, 16, though na£as and Sdtas come with dancers and 
praisers and boxers, niyodhakas, only praisers are heard (Sfitas, 188, 24). So 
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ments: “The musicians sounded their instruments together; 
the dancers danced also; the singers sang songs,' ” nanrtur 
nartakag cai ? va jagur geyani gayanah, i, 219, 4. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the technical ua{aka 
with its vidusaka, etc., that is, the drama in its full form, was 
unknown to the epic proper. What was known was (dearly 
pantomime. Dramatic recitation like that of the Bhasya may 
be inferred only if one ignores the facts mentioned above, 
which is possible if the (non-hearing but) seeing of shows 
be taken as a general expression. On the other hand, the 
akhyana-reciters may have been dramatic without the sot- 
ting noticed in the Bhasya. They are heard rather than 
seen. I have already noticed the fact that Nartula is the 
representative of Bharata as the genius of music, and that 
the latter is not known to the epic in his later capacity. 1 

in ii, 4, 7, (with vaitalikas) ; and in the danamahilkratu at xv, 14, 17, which is 
natanartakalasyadhyah. A dance-hall, nartanafala, nurtanSgjira, is mentioned 
in iv, 22, 3, 10, and a preksagara, “hall for seeing/ 7 is made according to 
Qastra rule in i, 134, 10-11, a temporary affair for a joust, helped out with 
mancas; a samajavata (more elaborate) in 185, 10; while “spectators at an 
arena/ 7 preksakah . , . raiigavata iva, iii, 20, 27, are alluded to. Other stage- 
words, rangabhumi, etc., occur occasionally without specific application to 
acting. The use to which preksa and samaja are put, when they are explained 
in the epic, should make one hesitate to translate the same words in Mnnu 
more specifically than “shows and meetings/ 7 and the same is true of prckkhS 
in Pali. 

1 The pseudo-epic, xiii, 33, 12, says that some priests are thieves, some are 
liars, and some are natanartakas, which the commentary illustrates by saying 
that Valraiki and Vipvamitra are examples of the thief ; while Bharata and 
others are examples of natanartakas (Narada is an example of the liar, as 
he is kalahapriyah). Here, and in the quotation above, natanartaka is one, 
“actor-dancer. 77 Por the part played by dolls in the early Hindu drama, see 
Professor Pischel 7 s illuminating essay, Hie Ileimat des Puppenspiels (UKK>). 
He also gives references to previous literature on the drama. 
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INTERRELATION OF TIIE TWO EPTCS. 

Of the two early epics of India, the Mahabhilrata, the great 
epic, is traditionally attributed to a distributor, vyiasa, who is 
also credited with the distribution or editing of the Vedas 
and of several other works. Different editions and former 
declarers are also noticed. In other words, there was no one 
author of the great epic, though with a not uncommon confu- 
sion of editor with author, an author was recognized, called 
Vyasa. Modern scholarship calls him The Unknown, or 
Vyasa for convenience. 

But if the great epic lacks an author with a real name, the 
little epic, the Ramayana, is the work of a definite personality. 
Here there is no question of disputed authorship, only of 
more or less plainly marked interpolation and addition. The 
great, maha, Hharatarepic is really, as it is designated, a col- 
lection, Samhita, the reputed author of which, corresponding 
generally to the parallel figure in Greece, yet ouUHomers Ilo- 
mer; while beside the huge and motley pile that goes by 
Vyasa 1 s name stands clear and defined the little Ramayana of 
VTtlmlki, as (in this respect) besides Homer's vague Ilomerica 
stands the distinct Argonautika of Apollonius. 

As the relation between the two Hindu epics, especially in 
point of age, has often been discussed, I do not purpose to 
repeat all the details here, but to take up the study of the 
great epic from a new point of view. For the reason why so 
much theorizing in regard to relative age has been spent on 
the epics without satisfactory result — adhuc sub judice — is 
that hitherto there has been no recognition of the underlying 
unity of epic speech. Hence discussions in regard to the pos- 
sibility of totally different origins of the two epics and the 
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different ages they represent, while their common base has 
been ignored. 

In regard to the final growth of each, it may be said at once 
that neither epic was developed quite independently of the 
other. The later Ramayana implies the Mahabhiirata, as the 
later Makabharata recognizes the Ramayana of ValmTki. It 
is not, then, a question of absolute separation, but only of the 
length we may go in separating. 


Neither epic has a definitive text. The question therefore 
naturally arises whether there is any use in arguing about the 
original form of either poem. In regard to the Mahabharata, 
this question has been answered negatively by Dr. Winternitz, 
who holds that all work on the epic is useless till we have the 
text of the Southern recension, of which he has lately pulv- 
lished, in the Indian Antiquary, some interesting specimens. 
But it is doubtful whether the publication of the* whole 
Southern version would result in a text any more definitive 
than that of the Ramayana. At most we should have two 
versions, more or less independent of each other, each showing 
omissions and interpolations as viewed in the light of the 
other. This would be of considerable value indeed, as proving 
that the text has been freely altered, a conclusion inevitable 
even without this support, but based with its aid on objective 
reality. Nevertheless, though the Southern recension would 
be thus valuable, its absence does not preclude the possibility 
of obtaining provisional data of importance from the Northern 
recension alone, either in regard to its relation to the Rilmii- 
yana or in respect of its own development. Such data must 
finally be checked in detail by a comparison with those of the 
alternate text; but as a whole they suffice to cast much light 
on several moot points, and in themselves are useful in de- 
monstrating that the great epic is the result of the labors of 
different writers belonging to different schools of style and 
thought; a result diametrically opposed to the view of the 
method calling itself synthetic, and likely to be rather twice- 
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proven than disprovcn by the eventual publication of the 
Southern text. 

In regard to the texts of the Ramayana, I need only refer 
to the invaluable essays of Professor Jacobi, seconded by the 
recent analyses of Dr. Wirtz and Dr. Liiders , 1 especially as 
tins epic is not the chief object of consideration in this vol- 
ume. It is, however, obvious that exactly the same conditions 
obtain here as in the case of the great epic, and it may be 
added that if there were a third epic the same conditions 
would obtain there. There is no fixed epic text because Hindu 
epic poetry was never iixed. All epic poems were transmitted 
at first orally, and the various rewriters treated them exactly 
as the rhapsodes had previously done, altered and added as they 
pleased. Reconstruction of the original text is therefore out 
of the question. All that can be done is to excise the most 
palpable interpolations in each traditional rendering. 

Neither of the epics, as such, is recognized before the late 
period of the Grhyasutras, and the first epic recognized here 
and in other Sutras is the Blmrata. The question has often 
been raised which epic is the older. In our present state of 
knowledge it may bo said that this question cannot now and 
probably never can be answered in one word. In the first 
place, it wall always be idle to speak of either epic as the older 
without specifying whether one means the present text or the 
original text; for that these, in the case of either epics are 
convertible terms is an idea refuted by oven a superficial 
acquaintance with the poems. Assuming, however, that the 
question implies priority of epic qua epic as a new genus of 
literature, and whether tliis form first arose as Ramayana or 
(Maha) Bharata, this too cannot be answered categorically, 
because parts of the latter are older than the former, and the 
former is older than the mass of the latter, as will be shown. 
Personally I have no doubt that the Panclu (pandava) form of 
the great epic is later than the Rama epic ; but, since one was 

1 Das Ramayana (together with special studies mentioned hereafter), by 
Professor Jacobi; Die Westliehc Rezension dcs R., by Dr. Hans Wirtz; Die 
Sage von Pgyafrnga, by Dr. Heinrich Ltidcrs, Gbtt, Nachr. 1897, p, 87. 
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a slow outgrowth from a Punjab Kuru epic, anti the other, of 
unknown antecedents, was developed far to the East, in much 
more polished form, while only the Bharata is recognis'd in 
Vedic literature, I have as little doubt that there was a Hliu- 
rata epic before there was a Ramayana; whereof also I shall 
speak again in a subsequent chapter. Here I wish merely to 
notice, in passing, the ridiculous claim that the Ramayana dates 
from the “ twelfth or thirteenth century ” it. <;. This claim 
has been made not only by Hindus but by- Occidental scholars. 
Whether there was a Rama story at that period or (just as 
well) twelve or thirteen centuries earlier no man can know. 
But that Valmiki’s Ramayana can lay claim to no such age 
the slightest historical consideration will show, not, to speak 
of an examination of the almost classical metre of the poem. 

The Mahabharata, besides giving the Kama story us an epi- 
sode, Rama-upakhyana, has four direct references to the Rfunil- 
yana (apart from an allusion to Great Itihasas). The first is 
the citation of a verse actually found, as Professor Jacobi has 
shown, in the extant poem of Valmlki, api ea yam purii gitah 
§loko Yalmikina bhuvi, vii, 143, 67 (II. vi, 81, 28 ). 1 The 
second is the citation of a verse from Bhurgava\s Uumaearita 
(Bhargava being, as Professor Weber has shown, a title of 
Valmlki), which agrees in sense and words closely enough 
with R. ii, 67, 11, to indicate that the Mahabharata poet, of this 
passage, xii, 57, 40, had in mind this or the original form (for 
it is to be noticed that the name is not fixed) of this verse 
in the Ramayana, 2 and to make improbable the synchronous 
collection of the former epic at xii, 67, and 08 (ef. 15) : 

M. glokaQ ca ’yam pur&gito Bhftrgavena mahiltman& 
akhyate Ramacarite nrpatim prati, Bharata, 
r&j&nam prathamam vindet tafco bhftryam tato 
dhanam 

raj any asati lokasya kuto bhilrya kuto dhanam 

1 na liantavyah striya iti, “ Women may not be slain." The general rule 

is found also in R. ii, 78, 21, avadhyah sarvabhutanam pramadSh k^unva- 
tam iti. ‘ ’ 

2 Rather than a common source, as I thought previously, AJP. xx, p, *14. 
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R. ar&jake dhanarii na, ’sti 21 a ’sti bliiirya ’py arfijako 
idarn aty&hitaih cfi ’nyat kuto satyarn arfijake 

The tliii’d and fourth cases refer to the Riimityaiia without 
mention of the poet: iii, 147, 11, “ilanumat is very renowned 
hi the Ramayana ; ” xviii, 6, 93 (repeated in the I larivaiiga) : 
“In the Veda (which is) the beginning (of literature), in the 
holy Ramayana (which is) the end, and in the Bharata (which 
is) the middle, in all (literatures), Vishnu is besung.” 1 The 
Harivanga adds three more references, two to Valmlki, and 
one to a dramatic representation of the Ramiiyana. Valmlki 
in these passages and perhaps in i, 55, 14, as Professor Iloltz- 
mann surmises, is credited with being a poet. This is also 
implied in xiii, 18, 8-10. Everywhere else, and he is men- 
tioned several times, ii, 7, 1C ; iii, 85, 119 ; v, 83, 27 ; xii, 207, 
4, he is recognized only as a saint. 

In this material, which I recapitulate here only for a view 
of the chief data, 2 the most striking fact is the antithesis be- 
tween the notices of the Ramayana as found in the early and 
later Mahabharata. The Rama story is referred to over and 
over, and the whole tale is told independently at iii, 273, ff., 
but until we come to the much expanded Drona and the 
didactic epic, references to the poem are merely to the Kama 
tale, references to the reputed author are merely to a saint 
recognized as an ascetic but not as a poet. Even as a saint 
the evidence is conflicting, for, though usually a Vishnu adhe- 
rent, hi the passage cited above from the Anugasana, Valmlki 
is a (kvaite. The individual allusions prove, therefore, noth- 
ing in regard to the general priority of Valmlki as the first 
epic poet. They prove only that the Mahabharata was not 
completed before Valmlki wrote, just as the mention of the 

1 rode Ramayane punyo (may go with the next word) BhSrate, Bharato- 
rsablia, adau ca ’nte ca madliyc ca, Harih aarvatra glyate. The hint clause 
may be taken more indefinitely, “ in V It., and M. ; in the beginning, end, and 
middle, everywhere." But such correlation is common (e. g., vede loku jrutah 
smrtah, It. ii, 24, 28) and scorns to me to be implied hero. 

2 Weber, Uobcr das Ramayana, first collected it; Jacobi, Das Ramayana, 
added to it; Boltzmann, Das Mahabharata, iv, p. GO ff, has briefly summed 
it, with other references (omitted here) and independent additions. 
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Vayu P Tirana in the Mahabharata shows only that there was a 
Purana of that name not before the Bharata’s beginning but 
before its end. They show also that no antipathy or wish to 
suppress Valmiki’s name influenced the Bharata poets, who, 
therefore, had they simply retold or epitomized a poem recog- 
nized as Valmiki’s would probably (as it seems to me) have 
mentioned his name in comiection with the Rama-upakliyana. 

Professor Jacobi is of the opinion that a verse of inferior 
form in the episode points to borrowing because it is inferior. 
But a great poet is more apt to take a weak verse and make 
it strong than is a copyist to ruin a verse already excellent. 
Further, the subjecb-matter of the Kavya and episode is 
treated differently in several particulars (details, loc. cit.), 
which points to different workings-over of older matter rather 
than to copying or condensing. Professor Jacobi also em- 
phasizes the fact that the great epic cites Valmiki but Valinild 
does not cite or refer to the Bharata. This holds good for 
the great epic only from a “ synthetic ” point of view, which 
Professor Jacobi of course rejects. The normal attitude of a 
Hindu toward his sources is silence. He is rather careful not 
to state than to proclaim that he is treating old material, so 
that there is nothing surprising in Valmiki’s not speaking of 
a predecessor. Moreover, in the later Ramayana, which un- 
questionably betrays acquaintance with the Mahabharata, there 
is no more recognition of the latter than there is in the earlier 
part of the poem; a fact which weakens considerably the 
argument of silence as applied to that earlier part. 

Apart from vii, 143, 67, the Mahabharata knows the poet 
Valmiki only in the twelfth and thirteenth books; whereas it 
knows everywhere the Rama tale, a poem called the Rama- 
yana, and a saint known not as a poet but as an ascetic called 
Valmiki. It gives the Rama-episode as it gives other ancient 
tales handed down from antiquity without having been as- 
signed to a specific author. The Rama-upakhyana stands to 
the Ramayana somewhat 1 as the Nala-upakhyana stands to 

1 Emphatic, of course, as the example is a great exaggeration in difference 
of age and style. 
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the Naisadlia, in that it is an early tale of unknown author- 
ship which a poet nuulo his own. Long 1 2 before there is any 
allusion to Valnriki’s Ramayana, the base of the great epic, 
the substance of the Bharat! Katha, is recognized in Hindu 
literature; wliile the latest addition to the grout epic refers to 
Valiulki himself as a man who is to be, that is, who is already, 
famous, yagas te f gryam bhavisyati, xiii, 18, 8-10. Between 
these extremes lies the Ramayana. 

The Ramayana recognizes Janamejaya as an ancient hero, 
and knows Kurus and Raiiefilas and the town of ilasiiiutpur 
(ii, 08, 18). The story of the Pandas, the gist of the present 
epic, is presumably later than the story of Kama; the former 
everywhere recognizing the latter as an ancient tale. 1 We 
must therefore on these data make the following distinctions: 

(1) The story of Rama is older than the story of the 
Pandus. 

(2) The Pandit story has absorbed the Bharat! Katha. 

(3) The Bharat! Katha is older than YrdmlkBs poem. 


Although we have but two ancient Sanskrit, epics, there is 
no reason to suppose that epic poetry began with the extant 
poems in our possession. As was remarked above, the Malta- 
bliarata alludes to the “Great Itihaftas 1 M which may perhaps 
imply other poems of epic character and considerable extent. 3 
Nor can it be supposed that epic poetry was suddenly 

1 ii, 70, 5, asambhavc hemamayaflya juntos tathff ’pi ltiimo lulubhe 
mrgaya ; Hi, 11, 48, Vali-Rugrivayor bhriitror yathJi strikafikmimh pnra; lx, 
31, 11, Kavano nSma raksaaah, Kainena nihato ritjan sSnubandhah sahilnu- 
gah; so ix, 65, 31; sometimes interpolated, as when Havana and Imlrnjit 
are mentioned in i, 156, 44, hut not in C., which omits all 41^4 (after 50H1). 
Other references will bo found in iii, 26, 8 ; 85, 05, etc. Compare Iloltzmann, 
loc, cit., p. 02 £f. According to xii, 340, 85 ff., KSma cornea at the beginning 
of the last era; Krishna, at the beginning of the present era (KKma'ii two 
adjutant monkeys are hero Ekata and I) vita), USma is recognized hero as 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and also in iii, 00, 40. 

2 I say perhaps only, for “ great ” is a word often used without reference 

to extent. Tlius the mahad SkhySnam of xiii, % 1, is only a philosophical 
fable (about a snake and Karma), 8*3 flokas long. 
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invented by one poet. Tlie numerous “ancient tales 1 ’ of 
epic character must have furnished a large body of epic plirase 
as well as fable, out of which and on the basis of which arose 
our present epics. This is rendered probable also by the fact 
that such brief epic verses as are preserved in other works, 
although not always from the extant epics, yet have the same 
character as the verses of the Bharata and Ramayana. Fur- 
thermore, as said above, the epic itself admits that the present 
text is not an original work . 1 

We cannot suppose then, even if one epic could be shown 
to be prior to the other, that this prior epic was the first work 
in epic versification. We must let pass the statement of the 
Ramayana itself that Vahniki invented the <jloka verse, for, 
though Vahniki may have been the first to set out to write an 
epic in glokas, it is scarcely worth wliile to discuss such a 
palpable bit of self-glorification as that in which the later 
Ramayana here indulges . 2 * * 5 As the two Greek epics were both 
based to a certain extent on the general rhapsodic phraseology 
of the day, so the two Hindu epics, though there was without 
doubt borrowing in special instances, were yet in this regard 
independent of each other, being both dependent on previous 
rhapsodic and narrative phraseology. 

I cannot, in short, think that such a very largo number of 
identical phrases as I shall enlist below can owe their identity 
simply to one poet’s copying of another. For the similarity 
goes too deep, into the very grain of the verse. The exposi- 
tion, I fear, will be tiresome in its study of minute detail, but 
it is necessary to a full understanding of the conditions of the 
problem. 


1 i, 1, 20: acakliyuh kavayah kecit sampratyaeaksate pare akhySsyanti 
tathai ’va J n ye itiliasam imam bhuvi (cited by Boltzmann). 

2 So with the tale of the two rhapsodes who “sang” the poem with musi- 

cal accompaniment, after it had been composed and taught to them (so that 
in the first instance it was recited as a narrative). But all this is the product 

of a later age making up its own fictions and myths, such as the singing sons 
Ku$a and Lava made out of kugtlava, an ordinary word for rhapBode. That 
Yalmiki could not have “ invented the $loka ” is shown by the presence of 
an earlier form of £lokas in the Brahmanic literature retained in 3tlbh. 

5 
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A characteristic of the common basis of epic verse may be 
traced back to the Rig Veda. This consists in a rhetorical 
duplication of a dissyllabic iambic noun, which favors the 
diiambic close of the octosyllabic pada or verse, as in these 
first three examples, or of the twelve-syllable pada, as in the 
last example : 

it a van a jane-jane, EV. v, 65, 2 

yac cid dhi tvam grhe-grhe, ib. i, 23, 5 

liaskartaraiix dame-dame, ib. iv, 7, 3 ; vii, 15, 2 

sa darqata^rlr atithir grhe-grhe 

vane-vane qi^riye takvavlr iva 

janam-janaih janio na ? ti manyato 

vi$a a kseti vi§io vi<jam-vi^am, ib. x, 91, 2 

With the last, compare also RV. i, 123, 4, where grham- 
grliam, dive-dive, agram-agram stand at the start, not ut the 
end. Sometimes a whole pada consists of only such com- 
posita, as in x, 97, 12, ahgam-angam parus-pavns (of. v, 53, 
11; x, 163, 6). In the Rig Veda, again, pure adverbs thus 
duplicated are never found at the end of the pada; only such 
nominal adverbs as those above, the nearest approach to pure 
adverbs so used being idam-idam, a pronominal adverb dosing 
a pada at vii, 59, l. 1 In the epic, however, the forms are usu- 
ally adverbs, usually at the end, 2 usually in <*lokus; in the Kig 
Veda, never pure adverbs, usually at the beginning or in the 
middle, seldom at the end of the pada, and usually not in 
glokas, but in gayatri and especially in jagatT or trishibh 
verses. The first examples given above arc, therefore, rather 
the exception than the rule as far as their position goes. But 
I think we may see in them the precursors of the epic for- 
mula) used in closing the hemistich. The Veda puts the form 
where it best shows the iterative intensity; the epic puts it 
where it best helps the metre. Thus : 

1 Compare the list of such composita In Professor ColHtz's paper, AbhamIL 
d. V. Orient. Congress, 1881, p. 287. 

3 "Exceptions of course occur, as in M. vii, 7, 53, punah punar abhajyanta 
sinhene ’ve 'tare mrgah ; R. iv, 43, 53, ahany almni vardhanto. So tipary uparl 
sarvesam and sanunam, Nala 1, 2; and R. v, 13, 10, respectively. 
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punah-punar matara navyasl kah, EV. iii, 5, 7 
punah-punar jayamanS, purani, EV. i, 92, 10 
nihgvasya ca punah punak. E. i, 54, 5 
(iiiliq vasya) pratyaveksya punak punak, M. is, 29, 49 

The epic uses this metrical convenience constantly, some- 
times too often, as in ix, 32, 6, 8, 9, where punah punak is 
repeated three times. Other adverbs of the same sort in both 
epics are prthak prthak, muhur imihuh, ganaih ganaih. In a 
word, both epics close the hemistich in this antique Vedie 
manner, though the epic style has somewhat changed the 
relation of the phrase to the pada. 1 

Like these stereotyped terminals in their epic application is 
the countless number of verses ending with the same diiambic 
form, vocative, nominative, or oblique case, of one compound, 
and the less frequent (because less needed) common form of 
the prior pfida’s pathya ending, such as mahabala, paramtapa, 
arimdama (prior, mahabaho, °prajiia, °vlrya, maharaja, ra- 
jendra) ; pratapavan, paravlraka, mahamrdhe, ranajire, rana- 
murdhani, ranakarkagah, the oblique cases of mahatman 
(constantly used), and such cliiambic phrases as balad ball, 
suto ball. All of these are used in the same way in both epics, 
most of them repeatedly. In some, the word passes back of 
the diiambus and leads us toward the whole pada-phrase 
though not quite reacliing it. Of such sort are ranakarka- 
gah (above), yuddhadurmada, sariigiiimamurdhani, (Varunah) 
satyasamgarah, nama namatah, gatrunisudana, akutobhayah, 
krodhamurcchitah. In others, the word falls short, but the 
position of the adjective is fixed and it is generally preceded 
by the same combination as in (capam, gadam, or dkanur) 
udyamya viryavan, and the common final manada. 2 

1 And also extended it in tke form gate gate (instead of tke noun) in 
dagnhe vai gate gate, xiii, 107, 43. Of epic phrases, I have noted also grhe 
grke, M. ii, 15, 2; R. v. 26, 20; and (passim) pade pade, yoge yoge, rane rane, 
and in M., jane jane and, in the more unusual initial position, mSsi masi 
(Vedic and H. ix, 37, 4), kale kale, ix, 37, 23. Of the phrases quoted above, 
mukur muhuh occurs often ; ganaih ganaih, e. g., M. ix, 29, 104 ; R. ii, 40, 22 
and G-. vi, 111, 13 ; prthak prthak, e. g., M. ix, 37, 23 ; G. vi, 54, 59 ; 77, 1. 

3 Among those mentioned, parayxraha is converted into hanta in tristubh, 
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From these compounds not only in form but in fixed posi- 
tion common to both epics, we may pass to eases like (svate- 
jusii, often) svena tejasa, where the pada ends with two words 
which take in more than the diiambus-, for example, bibhra- 
ilm svena tejasa, jvakmtlm svena tejasa, the former in M. xii, 
825, 2; the latter in R. vi, 107, 11 and (L SO, ;»:h 
The fixed form is shown most conspicuously in similes that 
are common to lx>th epics, and are of the. mechanical form 
instanced in the last two sorts of examples, namely in diiam- 
bic or more than diiniubic terminals. Thus there are fixed 
phrases which are different except for the terminal, which 
again is common (as a fixed terminal) to b«th epics, for 
example : 

dandahata ivo ? ragah, in M. and in U. 
paiieacjirsa ivo ’ragah, u u 

dandahasta iva hitakah, " u 

pOqahasta iva ’ntakah, u u 

vyattanauam iva hitakam, “ “ 

jvalantam iva pavakam, u u 

didhaksur iva pftvakah, a u 

vidhama iva pavakah, u “ 

patamga iva pavakam, “ u 

qalabha iva pavakam, “ tc 

Such phrases are common not only to the two epic# but to 
outside literature. Thus the iva pavakah formula appears in 
the Dhammapada, 71, as bhasmricchunno va pilvako (epic, 
bhasmapanno iva ’nalah), and the same is true of a limited 
number of whole pada-phrasos, not only in pure proverlw, but 

tt. iv, 31, 5 (°ghna i« a common side-form) ; pratupaviCn is perhaps least com- 
mon in 11., but it serves with viryavan ; for example, in It. vi, 04b 100; 7ft, 21, 
27, ff., where follow a quantity of mahabalas, Like viryarfin is vegavftn with 
vegitah (vegona in the prior piida)- M. has ativirvaviln, an fit in, 283, 7, 
The simple form is rare in any other position, e. g., O. v, 2, 23; 31, 71. An 
a terminal it occurs in R. about forty times in the sixth book, uncounted 
often in M. The common Mahabharata terminal I have not noticed 

in the Rffmfiynna. It appears to belong to Inter diction and indie&tea an 
epic recasting, as does, c. g., the late tatrabhavant of It. II, 100, &). 
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in current similes and metaphors, like kalam nit ’rlianti soda- 
gun, xii, 277, 6; Manu, ii, 86; and Buddhistic, Dh. P., 70, 
kalam n a ’gghati solasim; or mansagonitalepanam, Dh. P., 
150 ; Manu, vi, 76; Mbh- xii, 330, 42 (Malt. Up. iii, 4). 1 

In some cases the variety of padas constructed on a com- 
mon terminal is very large, such as the various forms of what 
appears most simply as ganta ’si Yamasadanam, yato r si Yama- 
sadanam. Thus both epics have yiyasur Yamasadanam and 
anayad Yamasadanam, along with other forms more peculiar, 
Yamasya s&dauam prati, R. vii, 21, 1; prahinod Yamasadanam, 
prahinon mrtyulokaya, 2 garair ninye Yamaksayam, M. ix, 26, 
29, ninye vaivasvataksayam, M. vii, 26, 53, gato vaivasvata- 
ksayam, G. vi, 82, 183, yarn! vaigravanalayam, G. vi, 82, 167 ; 
nay ami lokam (with Yamasya omitted, tristubh), M. viii, 85, 
31; nay ami Yamasya gehabhimukkam, R. vii, 68, 20; gami- 
syami Yamasya mulam, R. v, 28, 17 ; mrtyupatliam nayami, 
G. vi, 36, 118 ; mrtyumukham nayisye, M. viii, 42, 11 ; 
mrtyumukhagatam (anesyamah), G. iv, 45, 9. Evidently in 
these cases the ancient phrases Yamasadanam, Yamaksayam, 
are built upon in several ways, and then the desire for variety 
leads to the pulling away of the base of the old-fashioned 
phrase, and the superstructure is sliifted to a new base, gen- 
erally in the later epic, the double meaning of ksaya helping 
in anayat ksayam, ix, 27, 48. Like changes occur in the 

1 There are also clear traces of dialectic influence in the adaptation of 
some of these standing phrases. On this subject I shall speak more fully 
below. Here I will illustrate what I mean by one example from the Rama- 
yana. There is a common phrase which begins tarn apatantam sahasa, or 
some similar final word, the first two referring to a masculine noun (weapon). 
When we find, in K. vi, 07, 47, this same phrase used of a neuter noun, tad 
apatantam, we are justified neither in assuming that the poet was wholly 
indifferent to grammar nor in agreeing with the commentator that the mas- 
culine form is an archaism countenanced by Vedic usage, punstvam arsam. 
It is simply a case of borrowing a convenient grammatical form (not San- 
skrit, but Prakrit), for apatantam is a regular patois neuter participle. Porms 
of this sort are adopted into the epic merely for metrical reasons, showing 
that they were borrowed from the common speech of the day when con- 
venient; which shows again that the epics (both are alike in this particular) 
were written in Sanskrit and not made over from Prakrit originals. 

2 See for references, Appendix A, s. v. 
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sutumulam yuddluun phrases, generally ending w ith lomahar- 
samun, but occasionally in a now setting Yamarastravivardh- 
anam, as in M. vi, 70, <50; ix, 10, 01; 11, 5, on**; in tristubh, 
°vardhanah, vii, 345, 07. 

Especially is the monotony varied in the conventional 
phrases of conversation. Both epics have etae chrutva tu 
vacanam, tasyai 'tad vacanaih ^rutva, idaiii vaeanam abrav it, 
^ruiva tu vacanam tasya; and again tin* phrases are shifted, 
tutus tad vacanam ^rutva, tad etad vacanam <;mtva (old and 
rare), G. iv, 38, 46; £ rut vii tasilih tu vacanam, M. ix, da, 52; 
idaih vaeanam uktaviin, G. v, G8, 24; and in many other wavs, 
too tedious to recount. 

Herewith we come to the pfida phrase, which tills tin* w hole 
half-verse with the same locution, as in palayanapara\anah, 
painsparajighuhsavah. In the Am. Journal of Philology, xix, 
p. 138 ff., I cited verses of the Mahabharata which are full of 
such phrases. Such passages are also easily found in the Kauai- 
yana, of which I will give but one instance, vi, 71, where <;L 
67 alone contains four such phrases: turn upatantam ui<;ttum 
Qaram aQivisopamam, ardhaeandrena cieehedn Laksmanah panv- 
vlraha (with others following). Here the whole <;h>ku with 
the exception of the proper name consists of iterata. In the 
E a may ana, too, wo find, as often in the Mahabharata, two 
iterata enclosing a verse that is new, as in iv, 11, 18, where 
the independent verso is sandwiched between tin* iterata 
tas 3 'n tad vacanam cjrutva and krudhat samraktaWanah, 
wEudi arrangoment is found again, tk 73. In («. Hi, 57, 15, 
the hemistich consists of two whole phrases, rosusaihruktana- 
yana idaiii vacanam ahravlt. In G. vi, 27, there are nine ite- 
rala in the first eighteen yiokas. I mem ion this tlmt them 
may not seem to be any distinction in this regard in the two 
epics. Both have many chapters which teem with verbal or 
whole padadtorata, the later the mured Noticeable am their 

* The eumulutive style i« clmractemtie, naturally, of Inter aectinmc Bt>, 

for instance, in the late fourteenth chapter of tho thirteenth txmk, within 
the compass of about thirty ?lok ns, Mi* if. t we find *nrvShimraynl»h^it tt m, 
aarvabhatabhaySvalmm, yukratulyaparSkranmlj, triflkhuh blmlku^ia kftvfc. 
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extent and variety. There is hardly a field in which Vyasa 
and Valralki do not echo the same words. General descrip- 
tive epithets and phrases that paint the effect of grief and 
anger, or the appearance of city and forest; the aspect of 
battle and attitude of warriors, with short characterization of 
weapons and steeds, are all as frequent as the mass of similes 
found in both epics in the same words. In the last category, 
identical similes are drawn from gods, men, animals, and phy- 
sical phenomena. Again, both poets, as shown above, use 
the same phrases of speech, as they do also of noises, and 
of the course of time; and finally there are many didactic 
verses, almost or quite the same in both epics. 

In the list of parallels given elsewhere 1 1 have incorporated 
such examples as I have noticed of identical or nearly identi- 
cal phrases and verses. Illustrative additions are occasionally 
added, not to add weight to the general effect, for the number 
of cases of actual identity is sufficiently large, but to supply 
material for fuller treatment of this whole subject eventually. 
The three hundred examples here registered include also some 
cases where verbal identity is not quite complete, such as 
M. iv, 19, 29, 

prabhinnain iva m&tangam pariklrnaiii karenubhih 
G. v, 14, 28, 

karenubhir mahftranye pariklrno yatha dvipah 

and I have not perhaps been thoroughly logical in the admis- 
sion or exclusion of such cases ; but in general I have sought 
to establish an equation not only in the thought but in the 
expression of the thought, and for the most part have omitted 
such parallels as did not tend to bring out the verbal identity. 2 

paqahastam iva ’ntakam, dvitiya iva pavakah (to which one text adds vidhu- 
mam iva pavakam) all common iterata of both epics, but far in excess of 
the usual number; as in G. vi, 27 (above). 

1 Appendix A. 

2 I have omitted, for example, such cases as iii, SO, 42, karmana tena 
papena lipyate nunam iqvarah ; G. vi, 02, 22, vidhata lipyate tena yatlia 
papena karmana (R. vi, 83, 23 quite otherwise), though I have no doubt that 
the tirades against God and duty (G. 15 ff.) in each epic (as in this case) 
belong together. Some few proverbs are also entered. 
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Those I have collected were gleaned incidentally from a field 
which I traversed with other objects in view, and 1 have no 
doubt that these parallels could be largely increased by a 
close and systematic comparison of the two epics throughout. 
The alphabetical arrangement followed is merely for conven- 
ience of reference. I should have l icon glad to group the 
examples according to their content' also, that 1 might have 
shown more fully the varied holds they occupy, but, as this 
would have taken too much space, the remarks made ahn\e on 
this subject and the former grouping made in a preliminary 
study of the question two years ago 1 must suffice* 


1 will suppose that the reader has now read Appendix A, 
He will have noticed in so doing that* just as the l" tiara I!fmw 
uyana, as well as the real poem of Valmlki, is recognized in 
the pseudo-Bharata, 2 so in the expressions as id raja Nimir 
nama, ekantabhavilnugatah, ami yasya prasadatii kumte sa 
vili tam drusfum arluiti, we have a direct copy on the pint of 
the Uttara Ramuyana 3 not only of the early epic but of the 
pseudo-epic’s episode of the White Country and even of 
the very words employed in the description of the Whites 
(Islanders, to retain the usual name, though only country is 
really meant; Kashmere, I think). Then* are several such 
passages in the Uttara reflecting the great epic in its earlier 

i A«n\ xix, p. ms tr., isos. 

“ Tims tin* story of Kama yudraghfftin, ns told in R. vii, 7f»-7d (fh H2* Kt), 
killing Cnmbaka or fambuku is recognized with an “ I have hoard," yrttyuh*, 
xii> I “>•'), 07 (where Jambttka takes the* place of tfambtlka), 

u s< » in tlio praksipta passage after H. iii, od, whore Situ demands si^n* of 
the u p otl Indra, and he appears with the devalifigiini; “He touched not earth 
with his feet, winked not, had dustletw garments and unfaded jjnrlands," um 
in Xala 5, 12—24, which the praksipta (dearly copies. So, too, in the same 
hook, iii T HO, not in (*., evidently an artistic improvement on the preceding 
sar^a, in yl. 20, Rama says: (drsta ’si) vrkKilir iteehEdya oiTtmilnath kim math 
na pratibhilsaae, as Damayanti says (Nala II, 0: dr*Jo *ai) fivaryu gulmilir 
Stmanam kim mErri na pratibhasase ; and in yl. 17, Hama cries out: uyokft 
yoknpanuda . , . tvannSmSnam kuru ksipram priyEmuudaryanena nmtn, it» 
Damayanti, 12,104, and 107 : viyokam kuru mSm ksipram ayoka priyadaryantt 
satyanfunii hhavii ’yoka ayokah. 
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parts as well. Compare for instance tlie division of India’ s 
sin as related in M. v, 13 with R. vii, 85 and 86. It will be 
necessary only to cite M. v, 13, 12, 

raksarthaih sarvabhutanarii visnutvain upajagmivan 

and from ib. 13-15, 

tesaiii tad vacanaiii grutva devanahi Visnur abravit 
main eva yajatam Qakrah pavayisyami vajrinam 
punyena hayamedhena mam istva pakagasanah 
punar esyati devanam indratvam akutobhayah 

as compared with R. vii, 85, 1 8, 20-21, which give exactly the 
same words. 

But this correlation exists not only in the later parts of 
both epics and in the later part of the Ramayana and an 
earlier part of the Bharata. It is just as easy to reverse the 
positions, as for instance in the account of creation at R. iii, 14 
(G. 20) and M. i, 66. This passage is instructive as an ex- 
ample of the way complete passages were roughly remem- 
bered and handed down with shifting phrases, omissions, and 
insertions : 

M. 66, 58, 

dhrfcar&strl tu hahs&hg ca kalahahsahg ca sarvagah 
R. 14, 19, 

dhrtarastrl tu hahsilhg ca kalahansShg ca sarvagah 
M. ib. 

cakravakSmg ca bhadr& tu janayam&sa sSi ? va tu 

R. ib. 

cakravSk&hg ca bliadram te vijajhe sa J pi bhainini 

G. 20, 20, 

dhrtarastrl tv aj an ay ad dhaiisiln jalavih&rinah 
cakrav&k&hg ca bhadraiii te s&ras&hg c&i ; va sarvagah 

M. 59, 

gukl ca janay&masa guk&n eva yagasvinl 
kaly anagunas ampann a sarvalaksanapiljit& 

G. 21, 

gukl gukan ajanayat tanay&n vinay£nvit£n 
kaly&nagunasampanrt&n sarvalaksanapujit&n 
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[R. 20, 

cjuki natiim vijajnc tu natuyam vinata suta] 

M. 60, 

na vak r odhava^a nsirih prajajno krodhasamhliavfih 
lnrgt ca xnrgamandil ca hari bhadramuuu api 

R. 21, 

dacjakrodhava^fi, Puma, vijajfto *py atmusamhhavah 
mrgliii ca mrgamantUlm ca harim hhadramadam api 

G. 22, 

tatlia krodhava<;<il nitma jujnc sil oil ’tmasamblmvdn 
mrgim mrgavatiiii oai J va (pmluluh krustuknh tatlul 

M. 61, 

nnXtangl tv atlia cwotil surabhir ova ca 

sarvalaksanasampannil surasft efu ’va bhaminf 
R. 22 (and G.) a, do., but act*,. ; b, 

sarvalaksanasainpanna suras fun kadrukum api 

M. 62 = R. 23 almost exactly, and the following versos agree 
much in the same way, until one passage which I will cite 
entire, as follows: 


MAHABnAitATA(i,00, 67-68): 

tatha duhitarau riijan 
surabhir vai vyajaynta 
rohini oai 'va bhadram to 1 
gandharvi tu ya^afivini 
vimalitm api bhadram to 
analilm api, Wtarata, 
rohinyam jajniro gavo 
gandharvyarii vajinah autiih 
Rapta pindaphaliin vrk«an 
analii ’pi vyajayata 
(70, b) Hurawii ’janayan nagnn 

kadrtih putrahs tu pannagan 


RAM X VAX A (hi, 14,27*28): 

tftto duhitnrilu, Rama, 

Hurabhir dovy ujiiyata 
ruhiium iijimu hhudnim to 
gnndharvim oa y;tyu»vhiim 


rohitty ajtmayud giivo 
gandharvi vajinah untiin 

(see 31, below ) 

flurnnii 'jamiynn ungnn, 
Rama, kudrdy cn parmagiStt 
(20) mnnur manu^yan januynt 
(01) sarviln punyaphalan v^kwiin 
analii 'pi vyajilyuta 


The last verso in R. gives the origin of the four castes 
(Ruling Caste, p. 74, note), where G. has manur nuumsyfiu . , • 

1 bhadra tu, in C, 
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janayamasa, Raghava. G. lias virtually the same text, insert- 
ing Rama and omitting the mention of Anala’s birth, giving 
only her progeny. In the last verse G., like M., has sapta 
pindaphalan vrksan (but) lalana (sic) ’pi vyajayata. There is 
here the same substitution of Rama and Bkarata observable in 
the late Kaccit chapter. 1 

In my Proverbs and Tales 2 I have shown that a scene of 
the Ramayana is exactly duplicated in the Harivanga. An- 
other similar case is found in H. 13,666 ff.; G. vi, 19, 12 ff. 
(both full of iterata) : 

HARIVANgA : RG. : 


(see verses below) 

vartamane mahagliore 
samgrame lomaharsane 
mahabhcrimrdafiganam 
panavanam tathai J va ca 
gafikhanam patalianam ca 
sambabhuva mahasvanah 
hatanam svanatam tatra 
daityanam ca 'pi nisvanah 

also, 

turamgamakhurotkirnaih 

rathanemisamuddhatam 


turamgakhuravidhvastam 
rathanemisamuddhatam 
vartamane, etc. (= M.), 

tato bherlmrdanganam 
patakanaiii ca nisvanah 

also, 

hatanam stanamanlinam 
raksasanam ca nisvanah 

(see the first verse, above) 


and further, 

^astrapuspopahara sa 
tatra ’sid yuddhamedinl 
durdar^il durvigahya ca 
mahsayonitakardama 


and further, 

QastrapuHpopaliara sa (v. 1. ca) 
tatra 'aid yuddhamedinl 
duspreksya durvipa cai Va 
m ah^a^onitakardama 


R. here (sarga 44) has samutthitam in §1. 10, but in the 
following, panavanam ca ni(h)svanah, as in H., and hayanam 
stanamananam (with ca for sa in the first pada of the last 
stanza). The only important variant is in the last verse, 15, 
where, instead of the stereotyped pada of G. and H., stands : 
durjfieyS durniveg& ca gonitasravakardama 


1 AJP. vol. six, p. 149. 

2 ib., vol. xx, p. 35. I showed here a score of proverbs common to both 
epics, most of which had been previously noticed. Another, not noticed, is 
ahir eva aheh padan vijanati na sam$ayah, R. v, 42, 9 ; ahir eva hy aheh 
padan pa<?yatx 'ti hi nah $rutam, M. xii, 203, 13. See also the note below, 
p. 83, note 2. 
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HB. lias a few slight changes, 3, 58, 60 IT., with simmtthitam 
like K. (ft. indicates the Bombay text only.) 

The identity of Ik iv, 40, 20 IT,, with the geographical pas- 
sage IT 3, 46, 42 ff. = 12,825 ff., can be established on sight: 
G. 19, nadini bhagarathlih cai Va sarayum kativiklm api = II. , 
where 11. 20, has ramyam for cai Va In G. an<l 11. ; but for api, 
R. and II. have tatha. The next stanza, (}. 20, mekalaprablui- 
vam gonam, agrees only in this text with II. 44. The next 
verse in IL, gomati gokulaklma tatha purvii sarasvatT is in 
G. 24 (in acc.) ; ib. b in O. reads : nadliii kulamasiiii ciii 
Va tamasaih ca mahanadim, where IIO. and It. both have 
mahi(ih) kalamalu(m) ca pi (cai Va, II B, kalanadl). So 
R. and IIC. give the Vlagadhas the epithet mahagrumah and 
add paundra vangus tatha i Va ea, where (}. has magadhan 
dandakulah? ca vaiigfm afigahs tathiii Va ea (12,831, < i. 25), 
and HB., §1. 49, Magadlulh(;ca inahagraman ahgan vahgahs 
tathai Va ca. G. 26, a, b, e are identical with II. 12,880, c, d, 
and 12,831, a; with a slight v. 1. in 1 1 Ik 48. There are hero 
the usual aberrations from any fixed text, but on the whole 
the two passages are identical. 

Another passage, G. i, 24, 9, 11-12, appears to be one with 
(M. iii, 52, 15 and) M. iv, 70, 10-12 (after the first verse, it 
agrees with R. 21, 10-12) : 

Mahajbbarata : 

ma dharmyan nma$ah pathah 1 
esa yigraharan dharma 
esa Yiryavatiiiii vurah 
esa buddhya Mhiko loke 
tapasarii ca parilyanam (v. 1. °ah) 
eso 'strain vividham vetti 
trailokye sacar5carc 
na cai Va 'nyah pumSn votti 
na Yetsyati kadacana 
na deva na 'surah kecin 
na manusya na rak^asfth 
gandharvayaksapravarah 
sakirimaramahoragSh 

1 Tllis P 5da al °no appears in iii, 52, 16. iv, 70, 10 has the following verses; 
G. has both. R. omits G.'s 0 entirely. 


RAMAYAXA ((}.): 
anrtam ma vnoah kiirsir 
ma dharmySn mm^ith pnthali 
esa vigrahavSn <Ilmrnia 
esa vedavidath varah 
esa viryavatSm 
YidyajnSnataponidhih 
divyKny astrSpy ayesona 
vodni ’sa Ku^katmajafj, 
dcvily ca na vidur ySni 
kuto 'nyc bhuvi mEnErSh 
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Here R, in the Bombay edition has in general the muling 
>f M., but it omits the first verse and Kmjikatmajah, while it 
las the late astran for astrani, with oilier variations: 
esa vigrahavan dharma esa vlryavatarii varah 
esa vidya ? dhiko loke tapasacj ca parayanam 
eso *stran vividhan vetti trailokye sacaraeare 
nai hiam 1 anyah pum&n vetti 11 a ca vctsyanti kccana 
na deva na ’rsayah kecin na ? mara na ca raksasali 
gandharvayaksapravarali sakiiiniaramahoragah 

Besides these parallels I have previously 2 compared the 
xtended identity of H. 3, 60, 2 ff., and R. vi, 58, 24 IT. ; and 
lii'ee passages already noticed by others, where the grout epic 
eems to have an older form, viz., i, 18, 13 and (!. 1, 46, 21 ; 
i, 9, 4 and R. ii, 74 (G. 76); i, 175 and It. i, 54 (compare 
loltzmann, loc. cit.) Other parallels noticed by Iloltzmann 
re: the creation, xii, 166 and R. ii, 110; Ganges, iii, 100 and 
h i, 39 (later) ; Ilvala, iii, 96, 4, and R. iii, 11, 55 ; Hsvacrnga, 
i, 110 and R. i, 19 (see now Luder’s essay) ; also a couple of 
assages in both later epics, origin of poem, i, 1, 57 and U. 
2, 26; Skanda, xiii, 85 and R. i, 37, which approximate 
.osely with i, 136, 1 and R. vii, 65, 10, and a few more less 
diking cases in botli later epics. 8 

A review of these parallels, proverbs and tales, shows that 
hereas the former may be said to occur universally, in any 
irt of either epic, of the latter (apart from the Rama tale 
self), as far as formal identity goes, by far the greater part 
found where either one or botli versions occur in later addi- 
ons to the poem (R. i and vii, M- i and xii ff.), thus: 

M. R. M. R. 

i, 1, 57, and i, 2, 23 v, 13 and vii, 85 

i, 18 and i, 46 (G.) v, 141 and i, 2 

1 Here enam is astra(ganam) understood (?). 

3 AJP. xx, p. 34 ff. Holtzmann's Das MahabhSrata, already cited, both adds 
and is complemented by the matter given there and here. 

3 I do not include parallel tales without parallel phraseology, as, for 
ample, the allusion in xii, 67, 9, to the tale of AeamafSjas told in iii, 107, 
ff. and in R. ii. SO, 19 ff. 
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M. R- 
i, 66 and iii, 14 
i, 175 and i, 54 
(ii, 105 and ii, 100, Kaccit) 
iii, 9 and ii, 74 
iii, 53 and vii, 55 
iii, 96 and iii, 11 
iii, 106 and i, 39 

iii, 110 and i, 19 

iv, 70 and i, 24 (G.) 


M. R. 
xii, 127 and vii, 37 
xii, 153 and vii, 76 

xii, 166 and ii, 110 

xiii, 85 and i, 37 
IL Ii. 

f iv,40 
TT1.-V. ) VU 19 
vi, 44 

v i, t*>8 



That is, parallel tales are rare in the older, three times as 
frequent in the later books of eaeh. The additions to one 
epic are thus on a par with the additions to the other in their 
mutual obligations. 1 This illustrates again the fuels pre- 
viously observed in regard to the two epies by Jacobi and 
myself respectively, namely that the Uttarakanda lias many 
tales of the middle district (Jacobi, R. p. 205), and that the 
early Mahabharata vshows familiarity with the customs of the 
Puiljftb, while the didactic parts show no familiarity with 
the holy land, but all the numerous tales with scarcely an 
exception are laid in Kosala and Videha and on the banks of 
the lower Ganges (AJP., xix, p. 21). In other words, the 
two epics in their later development belong to the same 
locality and probably to about the same, time. It is in this 
later development, then, that the two epics copy each other. 2 
The common tales that remain, apart from this phase of the 
poems, are few, and such as may he easily attributed to the 
general stock of legendaxy tradition. 


1 It must not be forgotten, however, that the KitmSyana, apart from the 
first and last hooks, refers to episodes known only from the Mahahharata* 
For example, when Rita says she is as devoted to Kama “as Damayanti 
Bhainn to Naisadha,” Naisadham DamayantI 'va Bhahin patim anuvratS, 
B. v, 24, 12. Then when, ib. 34, 28-410, llama is described as aatyavSdi, 5di« 
tya iva tejasvl, and kandarpa iva murtiman (all in one description, as in Nala), 
which is probably the borrower ? 

2 So the later G. agrees more closely with M*. in many of the cases in 
Appendix A. But there is no uniformity in this regard, and It has parallels 
enough to refute the idea that similarity is due solely to G.'s later copying. 
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When we have peeled off the outer layer (and in it are - 
included with one exception, if it be an exception, all the 
references to Valmlki in the great epic), we have left two 
epics, one of which is a complete whole, the other a congeries 
of incongruous stories grouped about a central tale ; both built 
on the same foundation of phrase and proverb and in part over 
the same ground of literary allusion ; both with heroes of tire 
same type (whose similarity is striking) ; 1 and both arranged 
on the same general plan, a court-scene, where the plot is 
laid, a period of banishment in a forest-scene, followed by a city- 
scene, 2 where an ally is gained, and then by battle-scenes* One 
of these epics claims priority, but the claim after all is not 
that the great poet invented epic poetry, but that he first 
wrote an epic in gloka verse in a Kavya or artistic style. As 
the Ramayana is mainly in glokas of a more refined style than 
the Maliabharata and the Kavya or artistic element is really 
much more pronounced, and as, further, it is highly probable 
that epic poetry was first written in the mixture of rougher 
gloka and tristubh characteristic of the Maliabharata, this 
claim, so stated, may in general be allowed, without impugning 
the relatively greater age of the other epic. 

Professor Jacobi admits that the metre of the Ramayana is 
more refined, but the explanation he gives is that it was a pro- 
duct of that East where poetic art was first developed. In a 
subsequent chapter I shall show that those parts of the great 
epic which from a metrical point of view agree most closely 
with the Ramayana are the later parts. Here I would merely 
raise the question whether the dictum that poetic art was re- 
fined in the East before the great epic arose, is not based on the 
style of the Ramayana alone? Products of the same part of 
the country are Buddhistic and Upanishad verses, with which 
agrees the versification of the Mahabharata much more closely 

1 Not merely as being central figures. See for details the article by 
Professor Windisch, cited in Das Maliabharata ir, p. 68. The similarity of 
exploits is increased as we take the whole epics, which plainly have influ- 
enced each other in their final redaction. 

2 Owing to Kama's oath he does not actually enter the city, but he finds 
his ally there, as do the Pandus at Virata's town. 
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than does that of the Ramayana. The I'urimas also arc eastern 
and their versification is in general rather that of the great 
epic. The distinction then is not suilieiently explained by 
geographical relations. On the other hand the metrical re- 
finement of U. the Upanishads, B. the early Bhiirata, B . 2 the 
late Bharata, It. the Ramayana, and K. Krdidiisa is m the 
order U., B., B ., 2 It., K., with B. 2 =R. in some eases, winch 
looks to a progressive development . 1 

Another moot point in connection with this geographical 
inquiry is whether the Ramayana was written by a poet who 
really knew anything about Ceylon, where Lanka, the seat of 
action in the Itamayana war, is usually supposed to be. Pro- 
fessor Jacobi has expressed the opinion that Lanka is not 
Ceylon, and that, further, Viilnuki did not know the littoral 
at all, but he was a riparian poet. Unless the allusions in the 
poem are all interpolations, I cannot accept this view. In the 
first place, the language of both poems on this point is identi- 
cal, the images are the same, and they are couched in the 
same words. If, then, they are all later additions to Valmlki’s 
poem, they must be copied from the Miiliabhilrnta ; which opens 
a vista (of later Ramayana imitating an earlier epic) which 
Professor Jacobi would scarcely accept. But accepting some 
copying, there still remains enough sea-scape in the itamayana 
to show that no poet who did not know ocean could write as 
does Valmlki. In both texts, for example, occurs this splendid 
onomatopoetie description of the rising waves of full flood, 

which, as the poet repeatedly says, accompanies the tilling of 
the moon : 

parvasU 'dlrnavegasya sagarasye ’va nihsvanah 

where the swell and filling and very hiss of the combing 
breakers is reproduced with a power that it is hard to ascribe 
to a riparian poet. But I must refer the romler to a special 

1 Valmlki’s work holds indisputable right to tho title Sdikitvya, or “first 
elegant poem,” a title which the great epic imitates in claiming to bo a 
kavyam paramapujitam, "highly revered elegant poem,” to which claim it 
won a right after the more refined versification of tho paeudo-opic had boon 
added to it. 
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paper on this subject for further illustration of our Valmiki’s 
intimate acquaintance with the sight and sound of ocean 1 — 
or, if not our Valimki, to whom shall we assign the double 
text? 

Again, from the first dawn of critique it has been urged 
that widow-burning is not practised or known (as sometimes 
stated) in the Ramayana, but it is practised in the Mahabha- 
rata. Yes, in the first book and the twelfth and following 
books, just as conversely, in the Ramayana, the queens an- 
nounce that they are “ devoted ” and will die on the pyre with 
their husband ii, 66, 12, or lament that being u not suttee” 
they “live an evil life ” in not thus dying, v, 26, 7. Does this 
not imply widow-burning? And if it be said (with truth) 
that these are interpolations — well and good, but so are Adi 
and Oanti interpolations. Both epics ignore the custom, 2 ex- 
cept in their later form. 

One more observation is necessary in this summary account 
of the mutual relations of the two epics. I have instanced 
the use of the word marisa in the Mahabharata as typical of 
influences not so often to be seen in the Ramayana. In the 
former, as a constant term of address, it is a link connecting 
this epic w r ith the classical period; and yet it will not do 
to build too much on the fact that this link is wanting in the 

1 AJP. vol. xxi, p. 378. Among the tributaries of Ayodhya are men- 

tioned the inhabitants of Malabar, and “sea-men,” in R, ii, 82, 8, where the 
senseless kovalah must be corrected to the reading of G. 88, 7, Keralah. 
The sea-men, samudrali, may be merchants or the name of a people. The 
Keralas, or Malabar people, are here expressly “Southerners.” They are 
mentioned also among the lists of people in R. iv, 40 f L, which takes in 
the whole of India (41, 12, Pundras, Colas, Pandyas, Iveralas) and mentions 
the Yavanas and other outer tribes : “ Look among the Mlecchaa, Pulindas, 
Qurasenas, Prasthalns, Bharatas, Kurus with Madrakas, Kamboja-Yavanas 
(empd.), and the towns, pattanani, of Qakas ” 43, 11-12 (compare M. vi, 87, 10). 
Also Yavadvipa, R. iv, 40, 31, that is Java, is mentioned. 1 fail to see that the 
Ramayana, without such a priori excision as may also he applied to the Maha- 
bharata, shows less geographical knowledge or hearsay than does the latter 
poem. 1 

2 Elsewhere in the epic, the widow is as much recognized as in Mann, who 
also knows no suttee. Compare Ruling Caste, pn. 172, 371, and a paper On 
the Hindu Custom of Dying to redress a Grievance, JAOS. xxi, p. 140 IT. 

6 
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Ramayana. Such an example shows only that the Muhuhlui- 
xata has been in this instance retouched. Similar cases are 
found in the Ramayana, one of which I have already cited. 

For example, later Sanskrit poetry describes women 
adorned not only with the nupura or anklet (alluded to in 
both epics), but also with the kaiici or gold girdle set off 
with bells. Probable as was the adornment in early times, 
this name for it does not occur in early literature, and so 
far as I know it does not occur in the great (‘pic ( t ret j neatly 
as women’s adornment is described) till the time, oi the 
pseudo-epic, where, xiii, 100, 50, and 10T, 0T we find kaiu lnu- 
puragabda, just as we find the same collocation in R., lor 
example, v, 4, 11; 18, 20; G. iii, 58, 20 ((Uugdhe kancani 
band); v, 12, 44. The later epics must have suffered this 
experience in many cases, another being ottered just here by 
the use of the rare vallald, xiii, 106, 40, and in via 6,66, >, but 
not here in B. 154, 25, where jharjhara takes its place, dust 
so in G. iv, 38, 26 is found this same vallaki (sie), but it is 
not found in the corresponding verse of R. iv, 83, 21. In 
sum, chance lateness of this sort is evidence only for the epic 
as we have it, tampered with by a thousand diadochoi. It can 
never show that one epic was produced before the other. So 
niryana for “ death,” xv, 37, 40, is indicative of the age or 
origin of xv, 37, not of the Mahabharata; 1 of R* v (13, 41), 
but not of the epic as a whole. 

So, while we must admit that Valmlki's mention of Kurus, 
Janamejaya, and Hastinapura, as against his non-mention of 
Pandus and Indraprastha, looks as if he knew not the latter, 
we must remember at tlie same time that Yrdnuki’s poem in 
turn has, quite apart from vocabulary, certain indications of 
an age not recognized by the poets of the hitter epic, of which 
I will mention particularly two. 2 

1 Here, xv, 37, 43, tatlmgata seems to mean “(lead ” hut it may be taken In 
its usual sense of “ in such a state,” as in It. ii, 100, 34, oddly near the Bud- 
dhist: yatha hi corah sa tatha hi buddhas tathagtam nMkam atra viddhL 

2 Minor points of lateness (in either epic) are frequently apparent. Those 
in Mbh, are perhaps more common, but not in proportion to its extent. In 
R. may be noticed ships holding one hundred men eaoh and palaces having 
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The date of the Allahabad banyan cannot be carried bark 
with any certainty to a very early date, though mentioned by 
ilwen Thsang. 1 Now the place where this tree ought to be 
is most elaborately described and praised in the great epic, 
iih 8;>, 80 ff., but the existence of such a tree is not even 
mentioned; whereas the other iig-tree at (iaya is praised as 
holy Iwyond wonts, for, in the epic interpretation of the 
modem aksay bai (baf), its fruit is imperishable. 2 This is 
particularly remarkable as in M. iii, 85, 05, (yrngaverapur is 
especially famed as the place “ where Hama crossed.” But the 
Ramayana knows the Allahabad tree, ii, 55, 0 and 24. The 
mention of this tree at Prayaga, as against its non-mention in 
the Maliabharata, and the latter s mention of Rama point to an 
earlier date for the Maliabharata Tirtha stories than for R. ii, 
55, and perhaps shows that at this time the Rama story was 
known, but not just as we. have it. 

The word Sanskrit in its present meaning is found in the 
Ramayana but not in the Mahabhanita. The hare statement, 
however, that the word Sanskrit in this sense is not found 
in an older period but occurs in the Ramayana, does not give 
quite all the facts. The great epic knows the word but only 
in its earlier meaning, 44 adorned, ” 44 prepared,” asamskrtam 
abhivyaktam bhati, iii, 69, 8 ; samskrta and prakrta, 8 44 initiated 
and not initiated,” iii, 200, 88 (with priests who are suvedah 
and durvedilh) ; samskrta mantrah, xiii, 93, 56. This is also 
the sense in R. iii, 11, 57, where bhrataram sarhskrtam krtva 
itself (in M. iii, 96, 10, chagam krtva susathskrtam) is joined 

(as in the drama) eight courts inBtoad of three (as in the other epic), R. ii, 
84,8; 57, 17 and 24; iv, 55, 10. 

i Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. $89. 

3 This, or a makes the giver immortal,” is the epic interpretation, not (as 
now) that the tree itself is immortal. Compare iii, H4, 85, Ultra ’ksayavato 
n5ma trisu lokesu vi$rutah, tatra dattam pitrbhyas tu bhavaty aksaram 
ucyate. So in iii, 87, 11, and 95, 14 (with iii, 87, begins a recapitulation of 
Tirtluw already mentioned) ; vii, 00, 20, where it is ( va^ah) aksayakaranah, as 
also in xiii, 88, 14. Here is found the proverb on Gaya, as in R, ii, 107, 18, 
with v. 1., and in M. iii, 84, 97, etc., as given in Spruch 1474 ft. 

8 As to this word in R., compare stnvakyam priikrtam $rutva, iii, 40, 6 
(asSram, coram.), with references in PVV. s. v. 
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with the preceding saihskrtam vadan, the former in tlu^ Maha- 
bharata version being “ cooking ” (saiiuskrtyu — paktvft) and 
the latter not msed, which looks as if the Ramayana version 
were later. Several cases in the Ramayana do indeed show the 
older sense, but there me others, such us v, 30, 17, cited by 
Weber, and again by Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, in p. 157, 
in which saiiiskrta vak means Sanskrit, in that it is tin' culti- 
vated speech.” 1 2 In this case also the Ramayana is Inter than 
the Maliabharata, though the latter epic recognizes dialects, 
de§abhasas, iv, 10, 1; ix, 45, 103, etc., and seems (in its in- 
troduction) to use the expression briilmu vak or “holy- 
speech,” exactly in the sense of the Ramuy ana's samskrtil vak. 
For in this instance a woman recognizes a king because his 
“form and clothes are regal and his speech is the holy speech,” 
rajavad rupave§au te bralmiuh vaeam bibhami ca, i, 81, 13. 
But these cases show only that when the Uvula tale, was re- 
written and the much adorned fifth book of the Ramayana 
was composed, samskrtam vad and samskrta vak wore used 
nearly in the modern sense; yet in showing this they indicate 
again that in our estimate as to the relative age of the epics 
nothing can be absolute or universal, but all must be stated 
relatively and partially. If it be said that tins judgment 
lacks definitiveness, the reply is that it accords with the facts, 
which do not admit of sweeping statements. 3 

1 Also Jacobi, Ttaraayana, p. 115 (PW. s. sam-kar). Other eases show 
regard for grammatical nicety in the use of language (Jacobi, lot*, oit.). 

2 For the metrical position of the two poems, see Chapter Four, I regret 
that Professor Jacobi’s long-expected book on the epics is not yet out, as it is 

sure to contain much valuable matter. As it is, I have had to rely, in citing 
his opinions, on the work cited above, and a reviofr in tho GGA., 18UU p, 
800 if. 



CHAPTER THREE. 


EPIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Sukhiul bnhutaram duhkham jivito im ’trn satiiyayah, xii, 831, 1C. 

‘'There is no doubt that there is more sorrow than joy in life." 

Epic Systems. 

In the preceding chapters I have shown that from a syn- 
thetic point of view the epic its we have it, judged solely by 
the literature it recognizes, must be the product of a compara- 
tively late period. In this chapter it is my purpose 'to sketch 
us briefly as possible the salient features of the great systems 
of philosophy expounded in the later epic. To regard them 
us identical is ‘impossible. To see in them a philosophic chaos, 
out of which are to arise future systems, is equally impossible. 
Some of them l>elong to the latest epic and they have their 
unity only in the fact that they are all colored by the domi- 
nant deistie view of an age that, having passed from pure 
idealism into dualism, sought to identify the spirit of man 
with that of a personal God and equate this god with the 
two separate factors of dualism; a dualism which was not 
that of spirit and matter but of conditioned being, conscious 
intelligence, as opposed to pure l>eing or spirit (soul), con- 
scious intelligence being itself the only origin of matter, which 
is merely a form of mind. 1 

The importance of a review of this sort lies in the historical 
background it furnishes to the epic, which represents the last 
of six approved systems traceable in it: (1) Vedism or or- 
thodox Brahmanism; (2) atmanism or Brahmaism (properly 

1 on this point some pertinent remarks by Dr, Everett in the twentieth 
volume of the Journal of the AOS., p, 800, It is a common error to speak of 
S&mkhya dualism as setting spirit and matter in antithesis, whereas, accord- 
ing to the system, matter is only a development of self-consciousness. 
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Brahmanism, but this term connotes a different idea), that is, 
an idealistic interpretation of life; (3) Samkhya, the dualism 
spoken of above; (4) Yoga, the deistic interpretation of Sfuu- 
khya; (5) Bluigavata or PaQupata, different but both sectarian 
interpretations of Yoga; (6) Vedanta or Illusion-idealism. 
Some of the epic writers support Samkhya; some, Yoga; some, 
the sectarian interpretation; some, the Maya, Illusion-theory, 
Besides these are approved sporadically Yedism and Brahma- 
ism, not to speak of a number of theories not approved. 


Heretics, 

In the Gita it is said, 4, 40: “The ignorant and unbelieving 
man who has a soul of doubt is destroyed ; neither this w>*rM 
nor the next exiuts, 1 nor happiness, for him who has a soul of 
doubt.” The italicized words are those which, at xii, 133, M, 
are put into the mouth of the Nastika, the negator or rejm- 
diator of scripture, spirit, or duties. According to epic inter- 
pretation, one saying nasti, in refusing a gift to a priest, is a 
“negator” no less than he who refuses assent to the orthodox 
belief. But ordinarily Nastika is used in the, latter sense and 
connotes a dissenter from received opinion in regard either to 
the existence of transcendental things or to the authority of 
hallowed tradition. 2 Such an unlxdiever is threatened with a 
sudden enlightenment hereafter: “If your opinion is that this 
world does not exist and that there is no world Ixjyond, the 
devils in hell will soon change your ideas on that subject.” 3 
Any number of these unbelievers is known, who deny every- 
thing there is to deny. In ii, 31, 70, an unbelieving or heretic 

1 na 'yam loko 'sti na paro na Bukhara sarh^nyatmnnah, Compart* Katha 
Up., ii, 0, ayam loko nasti para-iti man!, punah punar vayatn Spadynte mo 
(Yama). 

2 Neglect of Ycdie ordinances or denial of Veda is nastikya, par excel- 
lence, according to xii, 270, 07, and xii, 12, 5 (the latter) : vedavEdapaviddhnt'm 
tu tan viddhi bhryanastikan (also anastika, ib. 4), for “rejecting the Voda 
a priest cannot attain heaven/' ib. 

8 Literally, will “make you remember;” yad idam manyafle, rSjan, nil 'yam 
asti kutah parah, pratismarayitaras tvam YamadQta Yamakgayc, xii, 150, 19, 
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king is mentioned among those who pay tribute (in conjunc- 
tion with a tributary “city of the Greeks"); while in iii, 
191, 10, it is said that in the golden ago to come there will be 
“people of truth," where previously had been established the 
schools of heretics ; from which it may be inferred perhaps that 
Buddhists or Jains are meant, as irreligious heretics would 
not have religions orders. 1 The Lokayata or LokFiyatika 
(doubtful in i, 70, 40) is perhaps less a Buddhist (like Carvaka, 
who appears* only as a pretended Brahman Parivraj, or priestly 
mendicant, and friend of the foe) than a devotee of natural 
science, as Professor Rhys Davids maintains. The doubter’s 
scriptures are not, however, referred to Brhaspati. The code 
of this ill-reputed sage, whom we have seen as a law-giver, is 
often enough alluded to, generally in connection with that of 
lianas. The worst that is said of Brhaspati’s teaching is 
that it is drawn from a study of the female intellect, which is 
full of subtilty and deceit. But he is here only one of many 
authors of Avihac'astras, xiii, 39, 10. As a teacher he is ex- 
tolled. 2 Materialists and other heretics without special desig- 
nation appear to till the whole land. Thus in xii, 19, 23, are 
mentioned rationalistic Pundits, hetumantah, hard to convince, 
who are by nature befogged and stubborn, and deny the exist- 
ence (of a soul). These are opposed to those good men who 
are “devoted to ceremonies and know the Purvagastra” 
(mimahsa?). “ These fools,” it is added, “are despisers of 
immortality and talkers in assemblies of people; they wander 
over the whole earth, Ixung fond of speaking and learned in 
revelation.” 3 Others are cited to illustrate the unbelief that 
consists in a denial of the soul’s unity, ekantavyudasa. These 
Ixdteve in a soul possessed of desire and hate. An apparent 
allusion to Jains may be found in the description of the priest 
who “ tramped around Benares astounding the people, clothed 

* Ityriunah Rahnpasandah sthitah Ratyajanuh prajah (bhavisyanti). 

a xii, 325, till. Ilia teaching in xiii, 113, ia Buddhistic (6 = l)h. ?, 132, and 7 
k like I>h. V. 420). On Lokayata, roc Davids, p. 101) of op. cit. above, p- 5f>. 

n vavudukS bahu^rutSh. The denial in nal Had anti must from the context 
refer to tin 4 existence of the soul. For anrtasya Vamantarah in B. must, I 
think, he read amrtasya. 
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in air, clothed liko a madman ; ” 1 but we must be careful not 
to identify the characters of the epic too quickly with special 
names. This madman priest, for example, would seem to be 
rather a yivaite Brahman than a Jain, and dit/msas is applied 
to Yidura in Ids last state and to Nnla in his distress. 2 In the 
same way, the brown and yellow robe does not necessarily rcter 
to a Buddhist, any more than does the statement, that one 
goes to heaven who builds a Vihara, xiii, 23, 00; for, these 
terms are common property. “ What makes you so glorious ? 
ask^one woman of another, who replies: “ I did not wear the 
yellow robe, nor bark-garments, nor go shorn or with matted 
hair,” xiii, 123, 8. Here quite possibly Buddhists may Ite re- 
ferred to ; but when I read that Giva's devotees are of two 
sorts, householders, and those “whose sign is tonsure and the 
yellow robe,” maundyam kasiiyaQ ca, xiii, 142, 22 ; and see 
that the yellow robe is also worn as a sign of grief, Xala, 24, 
9 ; R. vil 125, 34, and that “ the wearer of the yellow robe 11 
is excluded from yraddha, xiii, 91, 43, 1 am by no means sure 
that even in the most tempting passage this robe indicates a 
Buddhist, unless, indeed, for some of these passages we may 
assume that Civaite and Buddhist were already confused. But 
xii, 18, 32, “ those who cast off the Vedas and wander about as 
beggars shaved and wearing the yellow robe,” refers distinctly 
to Buddhists, as I opine. Similarly, the remark “ they that are 
budhas, enlightened, are devoted to Nirvana,” xii, 137, 46, may 
be put beside the buddlias of xii, 160, 33, who “ have no fear 
of return to this world and no dread of another ; ” but in the 
latter section, and in many others, “ enlightened,” budha and 
buddha, refers to Brahmans; and Nirvana in epic teleology 
usually means bliss, for example the bliss of drinking when 
one is thirsty, or the bliss of heaven. 8 In short, wo see hero 

1 cankramlti difah sarva digvasS mohayan p raj ah . . . anmattavcfiam 
bibhrat sa cankramlti yatliaaukham Varanasyam, xiv, 0, 18, and 22; com- 
pare 5, 6. 

2 To the author of Das Mbh. als Epos, etc., digvSsas necessarily implies 
digambara (as Jain), p. 224 

8 In the epic, nirvapa is used in both of its later senses, bliss and extinc- 
tion, brahmanirrana, bliss of Brahman, like the nixrSpa, bliss, attained by 
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and in u passage eiio<l farther on, that Buddhists are some- 
times referred to, but we must not eall every l>cggar u Bud- 
dhist The late passage xiv, 49, 3-12, shows that whoa the 
AnugTta was written, probably not before our era, these infi- 
dels wore fairly rampant. The list of them is quite appalling 
and wo may perhaps believe that the u believer in nothing” 
is a Buddhist and the “ shaven and naked” mentioned in the 
same place is a Jain; while the svabhavam bhutaeintakah are 
perhaps materialists. The “ course of right is varied ” and the 
view of the author is here that of tolerance. Some of these 
philosophers deny a hereafter, some doubt all things, some 
hold the vyami(jra doctrine of revolution (often mistranslated 
as evolution) of the universe, and according to the commen- 
tator some are adherents of the atomistic theory, bahutvam. 
Contests of these hetuvadins, rationalists, arc not discounte- 
nanced, but enjoyed as a philosophic treat at the king's court 
or at a great sacrifice, as in xiv, 85, 27, where “talkative philo- 
sophers, eager to outdo each other, discussed many rational- 
istic arguments.” 

With all this 111 anility there is often no quarter given to 
the heretic, especially the Pusanda, 1 who appears to bo pre- 
eminently a despiser of the Vedas. The reason is the natural 
one that he who despises the priest’s authority naturally de- 
spises the priest. “ The reason why I was born a jackal,” says 
a character in xii, 180, 47-48, u is that I was a Punditkin, pan- 
ditaka, who was a rationalist, haituka, and blamer of the Vedas, 
being devoted to logic and the useless science of reasoning (a 
telling phrase, repeated in xiii, 37, 12-14), a proclaimer of 
logical arguments, a talker in assemblies, a reviler and opposer 
of priests in arguments about Brahman, an unbeliever, a 
doubter of all, who thought myself a Pundit.” 2 The Pasanda 

drinking. On this subject much that is misleading has lately been published, 
owing to a false historical point of view. But the goal of extinction is also 
lauded. Thus, in xii, 242, 11-12, one attains to that where going he “ grieves 
not, dies not, is not bom, nor reborn, and exists not,” na variate. 

1 v. 1. in xii, 218, 4; xiii, 211, 67 (other references in PW.); apparently a 
foreign or dialectic word ; especially Buddhists, according to N. 

1 i.kro$$ TduvaktS ca brahmav£kye?u ca dvijan . . . murkhah pap<Ji- 
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and reviler of the Vedas are closely associated, as in xiii, 2ft, 
67, and and like those who here “sell or write down the 
Vedas/ 5 they go to hell. In short, any denial is usually per- 
mitted save the denial of the Vedas. Thu move surprising is 
it that elsewhere (see below) the Vedas are openly repudiated ; 
but this is only one of the ineonsisteneies with which the epie 
teems. 

Authority. 

What then was authoritative? Characteristic of the con- 
tradictory views presented in the epie is the fact that in one 
place the very authority, pramamun, which is insisted upon 
as the only valid authority, is in another rejected as altogether 
delusive, and this not by heretics, but by the authors of the 
respective essays whose combined publications issued in one 
volume form the pot-pourri of the complete epic. 

The reason for tliis is obvious. Several forms of religion 
are advocated in the epic and each has its own test. ( )ldest 
and most widely represented is the biblical test. Over and 
over again we are assured that scripture is authoritative, and 
those who will not accept scripture as the pramunam or test- 
stone of philosophy are damned. But beside those vigorous 
expressions of orthodoxy stands the new faith, which discards 
altogether the old scripture as an authority- For sacrifices 
and rites the Vedas are well enough; they are there authori- 
tative. If one wishes to perform rites one must naturally 
go to the ritual. Such Qastrapramanya and vodapranmnya 
rules, 1 admitting the necessity of rites at all, remain valid, 
simply because there are no others. But in all higher matters, 
as for one who sees no use in rites, the scriptures are but a 
mass of contradictions. 2 

tamanikah (hence reborn, as a krostar). Compare Kafka Up, ii, 5, ava- 
yamdhirah panel itammanyamanah; Munch Up. i, 2, 8; Maitr. Up* vii, 0. The 
passage in Anu^asana cited above is a repetition of all them* epithet# in 
characteristically free form. Compare, e. g., $1. 18, SkrosfS cS ’tivakta ea 
brahmananam sadai *va hi (here panditamam). 

1 xiii, 84, 20, and 37. 

2 One of the minor epic contradictions is that referred to above, p. 40, in 
regard to the “ two brahmans” The orthodox, but not too liberal man, says ; 
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The old view is best represented in the saying that Veda, 
Dhanna^ustras, and learn, custom, are the recognized author- 
ities in every matter, as in iii, 207, 83; xiii, 84, 20, and 37. 
Tlit 1 confused rule of the Veda is referred to in xii, 10, 1-2: 
“ I know the highest and other (ylstras and the double injunc- 
tion of the Veda, ‘I)o arts and abandon them.’” “Untrue, 
according to casuistic reasoning, is the word of the Veda — 
but why should the Veda speak untruth ?” says Vyasa, xiii, 
120, 9, when inculcating the late notion that a small gift is as 
efficient, as a great sacrifice in proemring salvation, a theory 
that is certainly untrue in the light of the Veda. “ Logic 
has no basis, the scriptures are divided; there is not one seer 
whose opinion is authoritative,” pramanam. “The truth about 
right is hidden in a cave ; the only path is that pursued by 
the majority,” iii, 313, 117. 1 “Deceitful is the Veda,” it is 
said in xii, 329, 6. Both scripture and argument, tarka, are 
useless in comparison with the enlightening grace of God, 
which alone can illuminate the “ mysterious hidden communi- 
cation of truth,” xii, 335, 5. Such holy mysteries must, 
indeed, he kept from those who are “burned with books of 
philosophy,” tarka§astradagdlm, xii, 247, 18. 

In the matter of the Veda, the new faitli discounts its 
value by setting beside it the recent books of later cult, 
exactly as modern sects take as authoritative their own scrip- 
tures. Bhlsma’s words, being inspired by Krishna, are “as 
authoritative as the words of the Veda,” vedapravada iva 
(pramanam), xii, 54, 29-30, and Veda, Purina, and Itihasa are 
all reckoned as authoritative in xii, 343, 20. But the Gita is 
the only authority of the Bhagavatas, Gita, 16, 24. Compare 
also the tirade in xiii, 163, 2-9: “Immediate perception or 
biblical authority, agama, what is convincing proof, karana, 

dvc brahman! vetlitavyc §abdal>rahma pararh ca yat, $abdabrahmani nhnatah 
param brahma Mhigacchati, xii, 233, 30, “when one is thoroughly conversant 
with the Veda he attains to Brahman but the devotee “even hy desire of 
wisdom surpasses the Veda,” api jijnasamano f pi $abdabrahma 'tivartatc, ib. 
237, 8. 

1 mahSjana, if this be the meaning here; apparently only usage is meant: 
mahajano yena gatah sa panthah. 
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in these? Answer: “ There is many a text to increase doubt. 
Rationalists say that perception is the only proof. They are 
children who think themselves wise and believe only in 
denial, na ’sti. Recourse to ‘cause 5 amounts to nothing/' 
But though philosophy is really interwoven with religion, we 
may leave for the present the Bhagavatas and £ivaiU\s to 
their religion which is “freed from philosophy/' xiii, 14, 198, 
and consists in identifying the All-god with their special 
gods (viii, 33, 51 “ one God of various forms "), to consider 
the more strictly philosophic view of authority. 

Only one view is held by the real philosopher: “ Through 
inference we learn the truth/ 5 1 Traditional wisdom, anmilyn, 
as was shown above, is not always recognized, though it is 
generally admitted. “In amnaya are established tin; Vedas; 
from amnaya come the Vedas. 2 . . . Universal opinion says that 
an amnaya-declaration is truth, and there is no authority at 
all, gastrata, when that which is not authoritative is allowed 
to stand against the recognized authority of the Vedas/' xii, 
269, 33 ; 261, 9-10. Thus “ inference together with scrip- 
ture/ 5 anumana and gruta, are the two most substantial tests 
of truth, xii, 205, 19 and 210, 23, lietvagama ; for “ all that is 
Veclic is the word of God/ 5 xii, 269, 10. 8 

The third authority is the one scorned above, perception, 
pratyaksa (xiv, 28, 18, pratyaksatah sadhayamah, and often, 
as cited below in the course of this chapter). In the mystic 
religion of the Yogin this pratyaksa becomes the intuitive 
insight of the seer and is the only test of truth, answering 
to “second sight/’ 4 The Harivahga inveighs against the 
“doubters and curious speculators 55 who accept any authority 
save faith, 3, 4, 8 ff. 

1 anumanad vijanimah purusam, xiv, 48, 6; xii, 200, 20. 

2 The commentator becomes confused, and rendering SmnSya by Veda 
renders vedah by smrtayah! 

8 sarvam arsam vyahrtam viditatmanah (= paramc^varasya), The com- 
mentator cites Brh.Up.ii,4, 10, nihjvasitam, in support of plenary inspiration 
as here inculcated. 

4 The curious result is thus reached that the crassest materialist and 
most exalted mystic reject all proofs save pratyaksa. Only one moans by 
"autopsy” (physical) perception and the other means insight. 
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Besides these throe* to wit, biblical authority, inference, 
and direct observation, the fourth u proof by analogy M may 
he implied in the late conversation of Draupadi, where, after 
a passing reference to the arsam praimtnam and pratyaksa, is 
added “and thy own birth is the proof by analogy,' ” upamfi- 
nam, iii, 31, 11-33. Elsewhere the epic stands philosophi- 
cally on the Silmkhy-yoga basis of three reliable proofs only. 

This result is fully borne out by the terminology. The 
Vedanta philosophy of the epic is not called by that name. 
Nyuya may possibly be known, but it is doubtful whether the 
wort! ever refers to the system, or the system, except perhaps 
in one or two late passages, is ever recognized. A brief sur- 
vey of the facts will make this clearer. 

Vedanta. 

If the philosophical system were known as such the use of 
the name would occur as such. But Vedanta seems every- 
where to mean Upanishads or what is the same thing, Aran- 
yakas. 1 No Vedanta system is alluded to, Vedanta may refer 
to Samkhya in xii, 193, 7 (where it takes the place of the 
latter in antithesis to Yoga, as the commentator thinks), but 
the word more naturally means the teaching of the Upan- 
ishads, as usual. 2 The passages cited above in the chapter on 
literature exhibit the characteristic usage. Thus in Gita 15, 
15, vedantakrd vedavid eva ca’ ham, where Telang rightly 
takes the reference to be to the Aranyakas. So in viii, 90, 
114, vedanta vabhrthaplutali, where Kama appeals to Arjuna 

1 So, for example, in yad uktam vedavadesu gahanam vcdadar§ibhih, 
taduntem yatha yuktam krama(kanna)yogena laksyate, xii, 233, 28 (= tad 
uktam vtulavatlcHU . . . vtulantvm punar vyaktam, 239, 11), a mystery (viz., 
gambhiram gahanam brahma, 224, 48). 

a Humkhyayogau tu yav uktau munibhir moksadnr^bhih, sannyasa eva 
vedante vartate japanam prati, vedavada? ca nirvrttSh $anta brahmany 
avasthitiih, three hemistichs, of which the first is repeated in the next floka, 
•where alone it seems to belong. Conversely, in Gita 18, 13, the word Sam- 
khya is taken by the commentator to mean Vedanta, because here we have a 
grouping of five karmahetavah not recognized in Samkhya, It may be said 
once for all that the commentator is often useless in philosophical sections, 
as he wishes to convert Saiiikhya into Vedanta on all occasions. 
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to observe tlie law of fighting, since the latter knows the law 
of fighting and is thorouglily acquainted with the holy scrip- 
tures, i. e., he is a moral man (not a Vedanta philosopher). 
So in ii, 53, 1, kings who are declarers of all the Vedas and 
versed in the Vedanta, paryfiptavidya vaktaro vedantava- 
blirlhuplutah. Durga is Savitrl, vedamiita tat hit Vedanta 
ucyate, u mother of the Vedas and famed (not in philosophy 
but) in the Upanishads,” vi, 23, 12. A (Sandharva is “ wise 
in the knowledge of Vedanta, 1 ’ xii, 319, 27, and asks ques- 
tions about Veda and logic, which are answered in Stunk hya 
terns (vedya is purusa, for example). The priest who tit 
xii, 349, 56 is said to transmit the knowledge of the <iita, 
knows the Jyestha Saman and the Vedanta; and lie who 
knows the names of Vishnu is Vedanta-learned, xiii, 149, 123. 
Again in xiv, 13, 15: “Whoso would kill me (Kama) by 
vedair vedantasadhanaih, power derived from the mysteries 
of the Veda.” I know in fact only two passages where, per- 
haps, Vedanta might be fairly taken as referring to the phil- 
osophy. One of these is in a tristubh verse which has been 
interpolated (ont of all syntactical connection) in xiii, GO, 20, 
and even here, late as is the verse, it is perhaps more prolv 
able that the word is to be taken in its usual sense. 1 The 
other is found at xii, 302, 71, where the “island of Vedanta” 
is a refuge to the saints. The “Secret of the Vedanta” cited 
below is clearly “Upanishads.” The Brahma Sutra I have 
spoken of above, p. 16. 

Mimansa does not occur as the name of a philosophical 
system. I have referred to the Purvagustravuls above, but 
the word is obviously too general to make much of, though 
it is used as if it applied to the Purva-mimansii, for the Pur- 
vagastravidah are here, xii, 19, 22, kriyasu nirata nityam dano 
yajfle ca karmani. This implication is not absolutely neces- 
sary, however. The old name for the system, Nyaya, does 
not seem to be used in the sense of Puiwamlmaxisa. 

1 vedantanistliasya bahi^rutasya, supposed to be governed by vrttira 
(dvxjaya) 'tisrjeta (tasmai) in the next stanza ! 
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Nyaya. 

The argumentative group of five, explained according to 
the padartha in xii, 321, 80 ff\, consists of aauksmya, saiiikh- 
yakraniau, nirnaya, and prayojana, which recall, especially in 
the definition of the last, the corresponding section in the 
formal Nvaya. The epic gives the following definitions: 

1. Sauksmya, suhtilty, is where knowledge, in respect to 
objects of knowledge which are divided, comes from distinc- 
tion and the intellect rests (on tins distinction). 

2. Samkhya or saiiikhya, reckoning, is reckoning the value 
of weak and valid points and arriving at some conclusion. 

3. Krama, order: when it is decided which should be said 
first and which last, they call that kramayoga, the application 
of proper sequence in an argument. 

4. Nirnaya, ascertainment, is a conclusion that the case is 
bo and so, in cases of duty, desire, gain, emancipation, after 
recognizing them according to their differences. 

5. Prayojana, motive: where inclination is produced by ills 
arising from desire or dislike and a certain conduct is followed^ 
that is motive . 

As has been remarked by Mr. Iv. Mohan Ganguli in his 
translation, this final definition of prayojana is almost identical 
with that given by Gautama I, 24, yarn artham adhikrtya 
pravartate tat prayojanam : “ If one sets an object before one’s 
self and acts accordingly, that is motive.” So the epic, 
prakarso yatra jayate, tatra ya vrttis tat prayojanam, as ren- 
dered above. Similarly, the epic definition of nirnaya is like 
that of Gautama ini, 40: “The conclusion reached after hear- 
ing what (van be said for and against (on both sides) after 
doubting.” The other members of Gautama’s syllogism, i, 
32, seem to have no connection with the above. The speech 
to he delivered, it is declared in this passage of the epic, must 
lie nyayavrttmn (as well as reasonable, not casuistical, etc., 
sixteen attributes in all). 1 

1 No explanation is given of the eighteen merits with which the speaker 
begins. The sixteen attributes may be compared (numerically) with the 
sixteen categories of the Nyaya. 
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We may compare further in the late list of Pundits at i, 
70, 42, those with ny ay atatt vii Lrnav i j liana, possibly u versed in 
psychology according to the Nyayii-tuttva; ” and i, 1, 67, 
nyayaeiksa, Nyayivsystem, opposed to Vedudhyatmu but also to 
cikitsa, etc- Also xii, 19, 18, referred to above, p. 87: u Some, 
rejecting unity, attribute to the atman desire and dislike/' a 
Nyaya view. Finally, in xii, 210, 22, nyuyatantrany anckani 
(declared by various people), “systems of logic,'* is typical of 
all remaining cases. Nyaya, then, usually means logic, but 
occasionally, in the pseudo-epic, the special Logic-system 
known to us as Nyaya. 1 


Vaicesika. 

This word is used as an adjective, of gunas, etc., in the 
sense of excellent; but the system is unknown in the main 
epic though it is referred to in the passage cited above, in 
i, 70, 48-44, and also in ii, 5, 5 (vakya) pafleavuyuvayukta, 
another proof of the lateness of the Kaeeit section, 2 whether 
the five avayavas here mentioned be terms implying Nyaya or 
Vaigesika. Kanada’s name appears first in the Ilarivuuga (see 
below, p. 98, and above, p. 89). 

The Four Philosophies. 

In xii, 350, 64 ff. (compare 350, 1, pracaranti) it is said 
that there are four current philosophies, jfianani, the Hum- 
khyayoga, Pahcaratra, Vedaranyaka (or Vediih), and Piicu- 
pata. Kapila declared the Samkhya ; Uiranyagurblut, the 

1 Eor the ordinary use, compare tais talr nyayftih, such arguments, 

All speculation is Tarka. Compare the remarkable statement, xii, 20: 
“ There are minute creatures whose existence can he argued by tarka (so 
small that) an eyelid's fall would he the death of a number of them.” 

2 The former passage, after mentioning those endowed with ny2Lyatattv& 
tmavijnana adds nanavakyasamaharaeamavayaviyaradaih, vi^akSryavidbhlp 
ca . . . sthapanaksepasiddhantaparamarthajSatam gatSih . . . karyak&ra^a* 
redibhih, which may refer to either system. The passages have been cited 
by the author of Das Mahabharata als Epos, etc., p. 22(t, who admits tliat the 
five ^rayas,” as he call them twice, imply the Y£i$esika system. 
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Yoga ; 1 Apfiiitaratanias is called the Teacher of the Vedas 
(“termed by some Pi'uclnagarbha ; ^iva declared the Pugm 
pat a religion; Vishnu* the whole PaKcariitra. u In all these 
pliilosopliies Vishnu is the nistUa, or cliief tiling ,’' 2 

Kapila and his System. 

Although it is said, as quoted above, that there is no seer 
whose authority is authoritative, this is merely a teaching of 
temporary despair. Kapila is authoritative in all pliilosoplueal 
matters and his name covers every sort of doctrine, lie is in 
fact the only founder of a philosophical system known to 
the epic. Other names of founders are either those of mere 
gods or disciples of Kapila. Badarayana and Patarijali 3 are 
unknown even as names, and Jrtimiiu and Gautama appear only 
tis sages, not as leaders of speculation, ^andilya (otherwise 
said to be known in the epic) is respectfully cited on Yoga, 
not as founder but as recommending Yoga concentration . 4 As 

1 See the note on this verse just below. As Yoga-teacher of Daityas, Qukra 
is mentioned, i, (A 43. Both Vishnu and Qiva are credited with being Yoga- 
lords (loc. eit. by Iloltzmann, Dus Mhh. im Oaten uml Weston, p. 110). 

2 In the Vasudeva religious philosophy of Krishnaism, as expounded in 
xii, 345, 7 ft., some people, after death, become paramanubhutas, very fine 
sprites, and enter Aniruddha ; then as manobhfctas, or mental entities, they 
enter IVadyumna; thence they go to Jiva (Samkarsana). Such people are 
“the best priests and Samkhyas and Bhagavatas.” Finally, devoid of all 
unspiritual constituents, traigunyalnna, they enter Paramiitman (Ksetrajfia, 
nirgunatmaka), or Vasudeva. These are the four forms of God. The name 
of God is immaterial. Iludra and Vishnu are one being, sattvam ekam, 
divided in two, xii, 342, 27 (they are synonyms like brhad brahma and mahat, 
337 2, paryayavacakah gabdah ; Vishnu may bo called <Jiva and Brahman 
may be called Intellect). 

2 In the Sarvadarganasamgraha it is said that Patafi jali made (atlia yoga- 
nugasanam, i, 1) an anugiisana, or secondary collection (as ana is explained) 
based on earlier Puranie materials. The verse attributed in this connection 
to the Yajiiavalkya Smrti (158, 17 ; p, 239 of Cowell's translation) has caused 
the Petersburg Lexicon to postulate, s. v., another Smrti of the same name. 

I think it is a more lapsus for Vyasa’s Smrti, for the verse cited (“ Hiranya- 
garbha, and no other ancient, is the declarer of Yoga”) occurs xii, 350, 05. 
It has occurred to mo that this verse might imply Pataiijali, and the “ no 
other” be a distinct refutation of hie claim, the epic preferring divine 
authority *, hut this is perhaps too pregnaDt. 

* prthagbhutesu srstosu eaturthagramakarmasu samadhau yogam evai- 
'tac (maduktam vakyam) chandilyah gamam abravit, xii, 254, 14. 

’ 1 
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a teacher of unconditioned Brahman, Atreya is lauded in xiii, 
187, 3; and in xii, 819, 59, a list of teachers of the twenty- 
fifth (spiritual) principle is given as having instructed the 
Gandharva Vigvavasu: Jaigisavya, Asita Devala, Barbara, 
Varsaganya, Bhrgu, Paiicagikha, Kapila, Qiikti, Gautama, 
Arstisena, Garga, Narada, Asuri, Pulastya, ftanaikumura, 
(Jukra, Kagyapa, seventeen mixed gods, saints, and philoso- 
phers, of whom two are important besides Kapila, namely 
Asuri and Paheagiklia, his pupils ; while one system (explained 
below) is referred also to Asita Devala. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Kapila was a 
real (human) philosopher, and not a mere shadow of a divin- 
ity. The fact that his name is also given to divinities proves 
the opposite as little as does his deification, for it is customary 
to deify sages and for divinities to have sages 1 names. A per- 
fect parallel to the use of Kapila in this way is afforded by 
Kanada, which, as far as I know, occurs first as an epithet of 
9iva as supreme god, in the Ilarivanga 3, 85, 15-16 : 

yam &hur agryam purusam mahilntam 
puratanam s&mkhyarnbaddhadrstayah 
yasya ? pi devasya gundn samagrfins 
tattvSing caturvingatim fthur eke 
yam &hur ekam purusam purdtanaih 
Kanada-namanam ajam mahegvaram 
daksasya yajilam vinihatya yo v&i 
vin&gya devan asuran san&tanah 

Kapila’s treatise is repeatedly declared to 1x3 oldest, but he 
is not only the oldest, he is the supreme seer, identical with 
Agni, with 9*va also, and with Vishnu. He is said to have 
got his wisdom from 9ivad 

1 " Of the treatises declared by metaphysicians that by Kapila is the oar- 
best,” xii, 351, 0 ; agnih sa Kapilo nama, samkhyayogapravartakah, ill, 221, 21, 
Hall gives a later v. 1., samkhya^astrapravartakah, SSmkhyasSra, p* 18, where 
most of the epic allusions are collected. As supremo seer, xii, S50, <W>; (Jiva, 
xii, 285, 114, where the commentator interprets SSrhkhya as Vod£nta (as 
often) ; xiii, 17, 98, and xiii, 14, 323, (Jiva as kapila. Kapila is identified with 
Vishnu in iii, 47, 18; Gita, 10, 26, etc.; with PrajSpati in xii, 218, 9-10, where 
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I have noticed only one passage, xii, 269, 9, where Ivapila 
is presented in the light of adverse criticism from the point 
of view of orthodox Brahmanism. On seeing a cow led 
out for sacrifice, Kapila, filled with compassion, cried out 
O ye Vedas 1 an exclamation of reproof against the Vedas, 
as inculcating cruelty to animals. At this lie was attacked 
by the inspired cow with a long discourse, challenging 
him to show why the Vedas should be regarded as authori- 
tative in any regard, if not in regard to the slaughter of 
animals. 

Kapila appears in this tale as a teacher of unorthodox 
non-injury and maintains to the end (so that Ills viow is 
presented as really correct) that not the sacrifice of animals 
but the “sacrifice (worship) of knowledge” is the best. 
Elsewhere also we find the same antithesis between the old 
orthodoxy and the new science of thought, which not only 
disregards Vedic ceremonies but condemns them (xiv, 28, 
7 ff.). 

The best evidence of the authority of Kapila is given not 
by express statement but by implication in the praise of other 
systems, which, an important point, are by tho same implica- 
tion looked upon as distinct from that of Kapila, although his 
name is used to uphold" them. Thus Kapila’s own system is 
called generally tho Samkhyayoga, or specifically the Kapi- 
lam. 1 Tho Samkhyayogins are said to be the models even in 
teaching of other tendency, as in xii, 347, 22, and nothing 
bettor can be said of the Bhugavatas, here extolled, than that 
their system is “equal to the Samkhyayoga,” not, be it 


he is called the supreme seer, incorporate in Pafiea$ikha (the first pupil of 
Asuri, who in turn was a pupil of Kapila). In xii, 337, 8, Kapila is QSlihotra- 
pita smrtah, father of Qalihotra, the veterinary sage (above, p. 12). Kapilah 
pr3ha : prita$ ca Bhagavan jSSnam dadau mama bhavSntalcam, xiii, 18, 4. 
The Ilarivah^a, 3, 14, 4, and 20, speaks of Kapila as the “teacher of Toga, 
the teacher of SSmkhya, full of wisdom, clothed in Brahman, the lord of 
ascetics.” Compare the supreme spirit as Kapila, xii, 340, 68. 

1 “He learned the whole Yoga-$£stram and the KSpilam,” xii, 326, 4; 
ViriSca iti yat proktam Kapilam jBanacintakaih sa Prajapatis eva *ham, xii, 
343, 94 (Kapila, 95). Also Samkhya krtanta, Gita, 18, 13. 
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observed, the same, but as good as the system of Knpilu. 1 
Amid a list of heroes in xiii, To, 24-25, wo find placed beside 
battle-heroes, gift-heroes, moral-heroes, etc., only Sfuiikhva 
and Yoga heroes, enrolled to represent philosophy. 2 As be- 
tween the two, the implication contained in the words at 
Gita 5, 5, “the Yoga gets as good a place as the Saiiikhya,” is 
that it is the Siiiiikhya which is the norm. Saiiikhya is cited 
alone as the one system of salvation in i, 75, 7 : “Salvation lie 
studied, tho unequalled system of Saiiikhya.'' In contrast 
with Veda and Yedanga, it is the one type of philosophy: 
“He became learned in the Atharva Veda and the Veda, in 
the ritual also, and a past-master in astronomy, taking the 
greatest pleasure in Saihkhya,” xiii, 10, 37 ; “ Vedas, Angus, 
Saihkhya, and Puriina,” xiii, 22, 12. 

The two systems are often separated. Yogapradarqitiuh 
stands parallel to Samkhyanadaiyinah, xii, 314, 3-4. “ The 
rules both of Siimkhya and Yoga” are mentioned, xii, 50, 
33. Narada “knew the difference between Siiiiikhya and 
Yoga,” ii, 5, 7. yiiunaka is “rapt with metaphysics, ndhyatma, 
skilled in Yoga and in Saiiikhya,” iii, 2, 15. Tho difference is 
explained in the Gita as: “The double point of view, nisfhii, 
of the Samkliyas, who havo jttiinayoga; of the Yogins, who 
have karmayoga.” Sometimes Sanikliyajilana on the one hand 
is opposed to Yoga alone on the other, xii, 315, 1& 3 Some- 
times the yastra is that of tho Yoga, as opposed to jHana of 
the Saihkhya, xii, 319, 67 ; yogaqiistrosu, 840, 69, etc. Never- 
theless, they are, says the Gita, essentially one system. And 
so often we find that Vedic practices and tho existence of God 
are claimed for Saiiikhya and Yoga, as if they were one system. 
The same is true of the practice of austerities or asceticism. 
“ The many names of God are declared in the Itig Veda with 

1 Samkhyayogena tulyo hi dharma ekantasevitah, xii, 340, 74. 

2 So in viii, 33, 40, Toga and Samkhya (Stmanah) represent philosophy. 

8 Compare xiii, 140, 139: yogo jfianam tathS sSmkhyam vidySfy tflpfftli- 
karma ca. In the passage cited above, the interesting aris^ni tattritnl arc 
grouped with yoga and sSmkhyajftana (as objects of research). They are 
explained elsewhere, xii, 318, 8, as u signs of death,” appearing to one if ho 
cannot see the pole-star or his reflection in another's oyo, etc. 
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tlie Yajur Veda, in Atharva (and) Siimans, in Parana with 
I’psmishnda, in astronomy also, in Samkhya and in Yoga- 
<;asti'ii, and in Ayur Veda,” to giro tlie bizarre group of xii, 
342, 8. “Both gods and demons practise austerity, tapas, 
which has been argued out, yuktitah, of Veda and Saiia- 
khyayoga,” xii, 285, 192. 1 


Samkhya and Yoga. 

But it must be noticed that the claim for the identity of 
Siiriikhya and Yoga comes from the Yoga side, wliich is deistio 
mid seeks to make the Samkhya so, exactly in the way the 
Vedanta commentator seeks to make the Yoga passages Ve- 
dantic. Tlie distinctive mark of the Yoga, as given above 
from the Gita, 3, 3, is, if we translate it in the natural original 
sense, application to work as opposed to application to under- 
standing; in other words the Yoga laid stress on religious 
practices, the Siimkhya on knowledge. 2 It may be that Yoga 
also, like Siimkhya, was originally atheistic and that deistio 
Yoga was a special development. Nothing could be falser, 
however, than the supposition that the Yoga and Samkhya 
differ only in method, or the epic assumption that both are a 
sort of Vedanta inculcating belief in Brahman as the All-soul. 
Even the Gita recognizes the distinction between tlie two 
schools in saying that the system that recognizes the All-soul 
(“ one entity eternal, undivided, in all divided existences ”) 
is better than the one that recognizes “ separate and distinct 
entities in all existent beings,” 18, 21-22, clearly referring 
to the fundamental difference between Brahmaism 8 and Sam- 

1 It may be observed of the terminology that as Toga means Yogin as well 
as tlie system, so Samkhya means system or a philosopher of that system. 
Typical of the pseudo-epic is the circumstance that here Samkhyayogau are 
personified as two beings along with NSrada and DurvSsas, xiii, 161, 46. 

a Compare the use in xiii, 84, 40, where it is asked : kena va karmayogena 
pradaneno J ha kena ra (can I be purified), l e., “by application to holy works." 
Compare krsiyoga, xiii, 83, 18. 

8 As Vedanta is commonly used of Qamkara's interpretation, I employ 
Brahmaism to connote a belief in the All-soul without necessarily implying 
a concomitant doctrine of Illusion, MayS. 
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khyaism. The practical difference is that formulated at xii, 
317, 2 ff., where it is said: “ There is no knowledge like the 
Samkhya, no power like tire Yoga; these are both one in 
practice, ekaearyuu, because both destroy death. Foolish 
people regard them as distinct, but we recognize them as one. 
What the Yogas see is seen by Saiiikhyas; who sees Siuhkhya 
and Yoga as one sees truly,” a passage copied from the (lltii, 
5, 4-5, and repeated with varied readings in xii, 30b, 1 9. 

Though the pseudo-epic is so like the Gita, its relative late- 
ness, I may observe in passing, is shown inter alia by the use 
in this passage of yogam as a neuter noun, xii, 317, 27, etad 
dhi yogam yoganam, 1 as in xiii, 17, 19; one of the many little 
points ignored in the unliistorieal synthetical method. 

This passage, in its admission under cover of fools’ opinion, 
shows clearly that the two systems could be regarded as iden- 
tical only by insisting on the objective of each. Both sys- 
tems gave emancipation, therefore they woro one. But one 
way was that of pure science or knowledge, the other was 
that of pious work (yoga, tapas) added to this science, a practi- 
cal divergence that existed quite apart from the question 
whether the goal was really the same. 

But the epic in other passages, despite its brave pretence, 
is not content with Samkhya science or even with Yoga work. 
On the contrary, the religious devotees named above throw 
over both systems. It is true they keep the name, just as 
these philosophical systems themselves protend to depend on 
the Vedas, or as European philosophers used to claim that 
their systems were based on orthodoxy. But this only shows 
how important and fully established were these philosophi- 
cal systems when the sects arose that based salvation on 
faith and the grace of a man-god, while still pretending to 
philosophy. They could not unite, for the true Samkhya did 
not teach Brahmaism, but kevalatvam, or absolute separation 
of the individual spirit from everything else, an astitvam 
kevalam, or existence apart from all, not apart in Brahman. 


1 Repeating yoga eea hi yoganam in 807, 25. 
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No less irreconcilable with the earlier belief is the later 
sectary ”8 view of action, pravrtti, as due to God- For the older 
sage wits intent on escaping action, which the system regards 
as due not to spirit but to the inherent quality of its antithe- 
sis, Prakrit Iiut in the religious substitution of a personal 
Lord, Igvara, as synonymous with the Supreme, it is taught 
that “the Lord created pravrtti as a picturesque effect” (after 
electing nivrtti for himself) ! 1 Here the roots of tlx© Karma 
doctrine are cut by the new faith of the quasi monotheism 
which is reflected in the later pseudo-epic. 2 

Fate and Free-Will. 

Another side of speculation presents a varied field of belief. 
Is there such a thing as free-will? The later epic fixes 
responsibility in turn on the Lord, man himself, puru^ha, luck, 
hatha, and Karma, xii, 32, 12, ff.; where Karma is finally rec- 
ognized as the only agent, as otherwise God would be re- 
sponsible for sin ; and if man were the sole agent there could 
be none higher than man. As luck would absolve a man, 
only Karma is left, associated with Time in a sort of dual 
fatalism, karmasutratinaka. Obviously Fate, as Time is here, 
really undermines the theory of Karma quite as much as does 
the interposition of the Lord or any other foreign factor. So 
in xii, 224, 16 ff. and 22C, 13 and 21 ff., we find first the re- 
flex of the Upanishads and Gita, “he who (in imagination) 
slays and he who is slain are both ignorant,” and then : “ The 
deed causes the deed ; but the deed has another creator* Fate, 
Time. Fate or what will be will be is the cause.” “ Sorrow 
lies in thinking * 1 am responsible ’ ; for I do that which the 
ordainers ordained when I was bom.” 8 

1 pravrttidharmSn vidadhc krtva lokasya citratSm, xii, 341, 99. 

3 This is the “ fourfold God/ 7 worshipped by the Ekantins as having one, 
two, three, or four forms, identified with Krishna, his son, grandson, and 
brother, as named above, p. 97. He is maker and non-maker, and takes 
Prakrti’s function in “ sporting yathe 7 cchati tathS rajan kridate puruso 
Vyayah. 

* So 224, 31 ; 220, 8 ; 227, 34 and 35 : kSlah pacati . . . kalah kalayati pra- 
jlHjt; 226, 12: "Whatever state one obtains he must say bhavitavyam/ 7 "it 
was fated/ 7 L e., independently of Karma. For kala from leal, cf. Gita, 10, 30 
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Elsewhere Fate is the Divine power, duiva, opposed to 
human effort and to nature, svabhiiva, the latter having the 
implication of the Karma doctrine. Each of these factors is 
upheld by one or another theorist, while others claim that they 
all work together, xii, 233, 19, repeated at 239, 4—5. In other 
places the same Fate that is elsewhere made responsible is 
scorned, daivaiii kllbii upiisate, “only eunuchs worship Fate ; ” 
and “there is no Fate, all depends on one's own nature;” 
the Karma doctrine, svabkilvatah, xii, 139, 82 ; 291, 13. 1 


Samkhya is Atheistic. 

In the “one-soul” doctrine just referred to, God himself is 
energy, karyatman, the soul of all, the saviour, “ the Light 
which Yogins see,” the Ego, eternal, without characteristics 
of any sort, aharn ca nirgunah, xii, 47, 54, 63, 69-70; xiv, 
25, 7. He exists “alone with wisdom,” till he makes the 
worlds, each succeeding icon, xii, 340, 71-72, just as sunrise 
and sunset follow each other, ib. 75. On the other hand, the 
epic declares with all plainness that the Samkhya system is 
devoid of a belief in a personal supreme God. In xii, 301, 1 ff., 
the question is raised, What is the difference between Sam- 
khya and Yoga? The answer is: “ Saiiikhyas praise the Siirii- 

1 According to xii, 239, 20, Time is the origin nml controller of all thing*, 
prabhavali . . . samyamo yamah, and all things produced by duality exist 
according to their own nature, svabhavena. The nature of the individual 
spirit is often rendered by this word, as such a spirit is conditioned by its 
former acts. Below is cited a case where it is a factor of the body, distinct 
from organs, mind, and spirit. An interesting critique of heretics leads up to 
xii, 238, 3 if. (whore the word connotes nature as understood by Buddhists 
and materialists) : yas tu payyan svabhavena vina bhiivam aoetanah pusyatc 
sa punah sarvan prajfiaya muktahetukan, yesam cai ’kantabhavena «vabh£- 
vat karanam matam, putva trnam isikarh va, to labhante na kimeana . . . sva- 
bliavam karanam jnStva na yreyah prapnuvanti te, svabhSvo hi vinSyaya 
mohakarmamanobhavah, “ lie is a fool who teaches that nature alone exists, 
or that cause of change is inherent in nature alone” (nature is without in- 
telligence and, $1. 9, only intelligence gives success ; hence nature without 
intelligence would result in nothing; the final opinion given in yl, 0 on 
svabhava and paribhava). C. has a curious v. 1. (for pQtv2, etc.) yrutvS 
nrnam rsinam va. 
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khya system; Yogas the Yoga system. The pious Ytfejtesay, 
How can one be freed when one is without a personi^^t^ 
(nnl^varah) ; wliile the Saiiikhyas say that one who knows 
truly all earthly courses becomes unaffected by objects, and 
would clearly get released from the body in this way alone. 
Tins is tire exposition of release given by the very intelligent 
Samkliyas* But one should take as the means of release that 
explanation which is given agreeably to his own party. . . . 
The Yogas rely on immediate perception (of truth), while 
the Silmkhyas determine according to their code. For my 
part, 1 approve of both, 1 for either system followed according 
to its code would lead to the highest course (emancipation). 
Purity, penance, compassion toward all creatures, and keeping 
vows, are found equally in both (systems), but the (philo- 
sophic) exposition is not the same in both.” The last words, 
dar§anam na samam tayoh, “ the exposition is not the same,” 
can point here only to the essential difference just indicated 
by the speaker, namely, that one admits and one denies God. 
And it is to be noticed that this is the end of the explanation. 
There is not the slightest hint that the anlQvara or atheistic 
Sumkhyas believe in God (a personal Lord, Igvara). 

It must also be remembered that the very term here used 
to describe the Samkhya belief, fax from being admitted as 
one that connotes a belief in Brahman, is reprehended, not 
only in the pietistic question above (which may fairly be put 
categorically as “ it is impossible to be saved if one does not 
believe in a personal God”), but also in the Gita, which 
links together as a “ creed of devils ” the denial of “ reality, 
basis, and personal God,” asatyam apratisfham te jagacl ahur 
aniQvaram, Gita, 16, 8, an expression which would have been 
impossible had the aniQvara doctrine been accepted as simply 
a formal modification of deism, implying a belief in a back- 
ground of ISrnhman. 

I do not tbink that anrjvara can possibly mean here u not 

1 The Yoga has the immediate perception of the mystic : pratyaksahetayo 
yogSh sSmkhyah $5Btravini$cayah, uMie c5i Te mate tattre mama (Bhi*- 
masya), $1. 7. 
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having the senses as master,” as it does in xii, 247, 7, where 
it is opposed to indriyaniim. vagyatma ; a passage mistranslated 
by the author of Nirvana, p. 96, as “ Without the Lord one 
attains the place of immortality,” though it clearly means: 
“Not having (the senses as) a master one attains the im- 
mortal state, but being subject to the senses one obtains 
death.” 

In the theistie religion, the personal God not only supplants 
the old explanation of spirit, but even takes the place of Pra- 
krti, the unm anif est unknown Source of the Saiiikhya, and 
creates everything, as does egoism in the pure dogma of the 
Saiiikhya, as “the name made by egoism, which is synony- 
mous,” ahamk arakrtam cai ’va nama paryayavacaknm, xii, 
340, 62. So to the sectary the name is ever indifferent. 
As to-day he accepts Christ as his own divinity under another 
name, so he did of old. The passage in the Gita is well 
known, which establishes the principle. In xiii, 14, 318, it 
is said: “In the S aiiikh ya system the All-soul is called Puru- 
sha,” i. e. the Samkhyas recognize only Purusha, but we say 
that their Purusha is our All-soul. The twenty-fifth, Puru- 
sha, is thus identified with wisdom, vidya, xii, 308, 7 ff. In 
a preceding section, 303, 119, Hiranyagarbha is intellect, and 
is called Virinca, Aja, etc., “ called by many names in the 
Samkhya (Jastra.” 

Toga as Deistic and Brahmaistic. 

The ancient Yogin tales in the epic show that there are 
important differences between the older and later view of 
Yoga. To stand on one leg for years and keep quiet long 
enough for birds to nest in one’s matted locks was the “ disci- 
pline” of the primitive Yogin as he is represented in these 
tales. But the Yogin of the later epic regards all such practices 
as crude and unsatisfactory. His discipline is an elaborate 
course of breathings and mental confinement in bodily postures 
described as customary in the Yoga (JJastras. So many breath- 
ings at such a time and so many at another, minute attention 
(in a sitting posture) to concentration and meditation, the 
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whole paraphernalia of PataSjali, exercised for a “ limited 
time/’ 1 not a word about standing on one leg for years. The 
difference is more than superficial, however. The one-leg 
Yogin strove for one thing only, supernatural powers. Tale 
after tale recounts what powers he gained by these exercises, 
and these powers were his goal, lie was deistic but he had 
no thought of “entering Brahman,” only of controlling the 
powers terrestrial, celestial, and elemental. On death Ids 
goal is to be a spirit free and powerful, enjoying good things. 
On the other hand, the Yogin of the pseudo-epic discipline 
loams all these powers, but “ he who practises them goes to 
hell,” because his goal was not to be a thaumaturge but to be 
released. Both experienced the apunarbhavakama, “longing 
not to be bom again,” but the first desired bala, or Yoga 
“lordship,” ai§varya, and all his eftoxls were directed to that 
end ; while the hist desired lordship only as a means soon to 
be rejected for something higher, release, moksa, or kevalatva, 
isolation, 2 and eventually the recognition of ekatva, unity, of 
intellect, mind, senses, and universal soul, atmano vyapinah, 
xii, 241, 2-S. 3 

The Bralimaistic Yogin is an advance on the deistic Yogin. 
The latter recognizes only isolation, kevalatva. So under 
the influence of Vishnuism a lecture which teaches Brahman 
isolation appeal's revamped as pantheistic Brahmaism. 4 

In xii, 317, 1G ff., the Yogin meditates on the eternal Lord- 
Spirit and Brahman, tasthusam purusam nityam . . . hjanam 
brahma ca, the Yogin being in concentration and trance, sam- 
yama, samadlii: “Like a flame in a windless place, like a 

1 xii, 241, 22 ff. evam parimitam kalam (six months) Scaran asino hi 
rahntjy eko gacched akaarasamyatam. Cf. pratibhS, apavarga, 317, 14. 

a The chapter xii, 289, shows that moksa may ho simply isolation or inde- 
pendence and does not necessarily connote absorption. 

s The whole Yogakrtya is comprised here in this union as u the highest 
knowledge” 

* The compilers are not averse to this practice ; it is a common Hindu 
method of improvement. Either the text is rewritten and interpolated or it 
is allowed to stand and another section is prefixed or added of the same con- 
tent differently treated. The rulo is that the improvement precedes the 
original. 
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mountain peak (comparo kutastlia), ho beholds Brahman, 
which is like a fire in great darkness.” Then “ on abandoning 
his body without a witness,” this Yogin, after attaining in life 
his powers over the breathings and elements, mdrapradhanas, 
and wandering about with the “ body of eight characteristics,” 
enters into the Lord- Spirit who is isolated, kevalam villi, for 
“this is the Yogin’s Yoga; what else would have the sign of 
Yoga ? ” 1 So ends the chapter, without a suggestion that the 
Yogin is to be identified with Vishnu. 

In the imitation and improvement of this passage, thrust 
before it in the text, the Yogin’s releaso does not end matters, 
though Vishnuism is inserted rather clumsily, its will be seen 
from an analysis of the whole section, 301, 11 ff. “ (hitting 
off the five faults by Yoga, people freed of sins obtain that 
place (or condition), tat padam, like as big fishes cut through 
a net and get the water (the fish is not identical with the 
water, tat padam is place or condition, freedom). Even as 
strong animals, mrgah, cut the net, so they would get a clean 
road when they are freed from all their bonds. Endued with 
strength, Yogas, on cutting thus the bonds made by greed, go 
the clean way that is highest and auspicious. . . . Those with- 
out power are destroyed, those that have power are released, 
mucyante balanvitah. ... On acquiring Yoga-power one can 
oppose the many objects of sense, vyuliate visayan, as an ele- 
phant opposes a great stream. By Yoga-power nmde inde- 
pendent, ava§ah, Yogins enter Prajapatis and seers and gods 
and the elements, as their lords. Not Yama nor the End- 
maker (differentiated here, often as one), though angered, 
nor Death, fearful in prowess, not all these lord it over a 
Yoga of unmeasured energy. A Yoga could make himself 
many thousands when he has got his power, and with these 
could wander over earth. Such an one could tako the objects 
of sense and then perform hard austerity and again reduce it, 
as the sun does his beams of light, tejogunas. The Yoga who 
holds to the power and is lord of bonds obtains in release, 
vimokse, the fullest lordship, prabhavi$nutva. These powers 

1 etad Iii yogam yoganam kim anyad yogalakaanam, 317, 27. 
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obtained through Yoga have been obtained by me. For elu- 
cidation X will now tell thee again, O King, also about the 
subtile powers. 1 Hear from me, 0 Bharata, the subtile signs 
of the soul in concentration, samadhana, and in respect to con- 
templation, dharana, O lord. As an archer by being attentive, 
apramatta, with concentration lilts the mark, so the Yogin, 
properly intent, doubtless obtains release, rnoksa. As a man 
intent, yukta, with intent mind would go up a ladder, steadily 
fixing his thoughts on the vessel full of oil (in his hands), so 
the Yoga here, intent, 0 King, steadily makes spotless liis 
soul (till) it looks like the image of the sun. 2 As the steers- 
man with concentration, samahita, would guide a ship on the 
ocean, so by applying self-concentration with intentness, atrna- 
samadhanam yuktva yogena, he that knows the true, tattva, 
gets a place hard to attain, durgam asthanam, after leaving 
his body here. As a charioteer with concentration yoking, 
yuktva, good horses, quickly brings the knight to the desired 
place, deQam isfcun, so, O King, the Yogin with liis mind con- 
centrated in contemplation quickly gets the highest place, 
param sthanan, just as the arrow when released, mukta, finds 
its mark. The Yogin who stands steadily seeing self in self 
destroys sin and gains the unalterable place, padain, of those 
who are pure. The Yogin who properly joins, yuiikte, with 
liis soul (self) the subtile self in the navel, throat, head, heart, 
chest, sides, eye, ear, and nose, quickly consuming his Karma, 
good and bad, though mountainous (in size), having recourse 
to highest Yoga is released, if ho wishes.” 

This is the end of the discourse for the present. Nothing 
is said of the Yogin's emancipation being other than a release 
from bonds. The conversation turns to the question of food 
and means of restraint of the senses, the hard path of auster- 

1 Those words are perhaps the mark of interpolation hero. 

3 miolm-purne yathft patre mana Sdhitya ni^oalam, puruso yukta arohet 
ttopiiimm yuktamunnsah, yuktas tfttha*y*mi atmanamyogah parthiva idycalnm 
karoty amalam atinanam hhaskaropamadaryanam. In 817, 22, tailapatraiii 
yathii purmtih knrabhyarii grhya purusah sopanam Sruhed bhdtas tarjyamano 
*sipSnihhih narhyatatmS hhayat tesam na patrad bindum utsrjet tathai Vo 
'ttaram Sgamya ekagramanasas tatha, etc. 
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ities which makes the subtile soul shine forth, but he who 
follows it “is released from birth and death, ill and weal. 11 
“This,” it is then said, “is what has been set forth in various 
Yogiv^astras; in the twice-bom is admittedly the highest 
Yoga practice,” krtyam, <jl. 57. 

Thus far the §lokas and the final stanza seems to show that 
this is the end. But to this are tagged on five trisfubh stan- 
zas, with which the chapter now concludes: “That highest 
Brahman-made Brahmdn and Lord Vishnu, the boon-giver, ( ) 
great-souled one, and Bhava, and Dharma, and the six-faced 
(god), and the sons of Bralim&n, tamas, rajas, sattva, and high- 
est Prakrti, and Siddlii the goddess wife of Varuna, and all 
energy, tejas, and patience, and the pure lord of stars in the 
sky with the stars, all the all-gods, the snakes, and manes, 
and all mountains, the terrible seas, all rivers with forests and 
clouds, Nagas and nagas, troops of genii, spaces, the angel 
hosts, males and females — one after the other attaining, the 
great great-souled Yogin would enter soon after ho is released. 
And this narration, O King, is auspicious in that it rests on 
the god who has great vigor and intelligence. Sxich a great- 
souled Yogin, overpowering all mortals, acts, having the self of 
Narayana ” (according to the commentator, makes all things 
as being identical with Narayana). 1 

It is true that a view which ignores every indication of in- 
terpolation may insist that literature is to be treated without 
critique, overlook the patchwork, and concentrate emphasis 
on this last narayanatma to offset the whole teacliing preced- 
ing, which is that the soul gets isolation, not absorption into 
Brahman. But even then Narayana is not philosophical 
Brahman. In the following chapter, which is a new discus- 
sion, 302, 55, the Kapilah Samkhyah are also led to emancipa- 
tion, in which teaching atman rests on Narayana, Narayana 
rests on emancipation, but emancipation has no support (the 
same word as above of the narration which rests on Narayana), 
moksam saktam tu na kvacit ; though the Samkhya philoso- 

1 yogi sa sarvSn abhibhuya martyan narayanatma kunite mahStmS, 301, 
62. * 
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pliers are finally conducted through an unfinished sentence 
eighteen <jlokas long 1 to Narayana, who bears them to the 
Highest Soul, when they become fitted for immortality, and 
return no more, §1. 78. 

These are chapters of a sectarian cult, which seeks to in- 
clude in its embrace all systems of philosophy, 2 and does so 
vi et armis. The more precious and reliable are those expo- 
sitions which show the systems still but slightly twisted from 
their original form. This last is a system called Vedanta, 
302, 71, as X have already remarked, but in point of fact it, 
L e., this last chapter, not the preceding exposition, is an ex- 
position of Yoga twisted into sectarian Brahmaism. The 
soul eventually enters Vishnu, who is unconditioned Brahman, 
and does not return ; but it enters by jlva and videha mnlcti, 
in Yoga style. That is, before death the real soul enters 
Vishnu, leaving behind in a man not soul but only mind and 
senses. Shortly after, however, one is really “released and 
gets peace.” This, it is said, is the Samkhya system which 
is identical with eternal Brahman (302, 96-101; compare 106, 
amurtes tasya . . . sariikhyam murtir iti grutih). The Samkliya 
system, which is at first said to be faultless (§1. 4), is in §1. 13 
declared to have faults as well as virtues, the same being true 
of Veda and Yoga; that is, this teaching is put forward as an 
improvement on the old, though the accepted base is the 
Samkhya. It is pretended that the teachers teach as do, the 
Kapilas, who are endued with knowledge and “clarified by 
ratiocination,” karanair bhavitah gubhah, §1. 17. 

Difference between Samkhya and Toga. 

As has been shown above, the epic itself teaches that the 
great difference between the two systems is that the Samkhya 
does not believe in a personal God, while God is the supreme 

1 xii, 302, 24-62, Compare 5-17 also one sentence. These interminable 
sentences are marks of the late style of the pseudo-epic. 

a In <?I, 108 it is said that this Vedanta ( 9 I. 71) SSmkhya embraces all the 
knowledge found in Samkhyas and Yoga (samkhye§u tathai 'va yoge), the 
PurSpa, the great Itibasas (pi.), Artha$astra, and the world (Lokayata'?). 
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belief of the Yogin. A further difference is found by the 
commentator in the words of xii, 240, 8, where it is said ; 
“ Vishnu in stepping, ^akra in power, Agni in the digestive 
organ (etc.) wishes to enjoy,” bhoktum iceluiti, a stanza 
wedged between the statements that bodies come from earth, 
etc., and that ears, etc., are organs of sense. What is appar- 
ent is that experience is here shifted from pure spirit to the 
corresponding divinity. 1 

So far as I know, the difference of opinion is nowhere in the 
epic stated to involve a distinction between the two systems, 
and in this chapter the subject of active and experiencing 
spirit is not further touched upon. 1 doubt, therefore, the 
validity of the commentator’s explanation as applied to the 
epic, but his words are worth citing : “ In the Y oga system 
the spirit is not active but experiences only, while in the 
Samkhya system the spirit neither acts nor experiences. In 
this passage the poet repudiates the first doctrine, and ex- 
presses approval of the second ” (by naming devas as “ enjoy- 
ers,” and thus showing that it is only a false imagination of 
the spirit when it thinks itself an “ enjoyer ”). 2 

According to the epic, all activity resides in Prakrti, the 
Source alone, while experience resides in spirit but only as the 
latter is conditioned by its environment, prakrtisthah, so that 
when it is in the body the highest spirit is called enjoyer and 
active, but it is not really so, kurvann api na lipyate, na 
karoti na lipyate. This is the explanation of the Gita 3 
1 (which denies that there is any speculative difference between 
I the two systems), and is found often enough elsewhere. 4 So 
I God as a conditioned being, spirit, enjoys the gunas, as in 
/xii, 340, where the twenty-fifth principle, though “ without 

1 As in Mait. Up. vi, 10, bhokta puruso bhojya prakrtih, “ enjoy ” is some- 
times sensuously rendered, “ Spirit is the eater, Prakrti the food.” Ordinarily 
“ enjoy” is experience. 

2 yogamate, atma bhoktai ; va na tu karta; samkhyamate tu, na bhoktS 
na 'pi karte 'ti ; tatra 'dyam dusayati, etc. 

a Gita, 8,27; 5, 7; 13,20, etc. 

* Compare xii, 247, 1-2: “The spirit supervises modifications (he knows 
them, they do not know him), he does what is to be done (only) in conjunc- 
tion with the senses and mind, the sixth ” (like a charioteer, as above). 
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characteristics,” is gunabhuj or enjoyer of gunas as well as the 
superior creator of gunas, gunasrasta gunadliikah, gl. 28. 1 So 
9iva is §astibhaga (below), “ Like a lamp giving light know 
the jhanatman, knowledge-spirit, Purusha, to be in all crea- 
tures- It makes the ear hear; it hears; it sees. The body is 
the cause (of perception), but this (soul) is the doer of all 
acts,” xii, 210, 40. Here the last clause, sa karta sarvakar- 
ruanam, means that soul acts only as modified by Prakrti. In 
xii, 222, 17 ff.: “Whoso thinks himself an actor, faulty is liis 
judgment. Activity is nature only, the only factor,” svabhava 
eva tat sarvam (one becomes vitrsna, gl. 30, when one knows 
the difference between the Source and its modifications). In 
xii, 304, 45, the Source does every act, and it alone enjoys, 
agnati. Opposed to this is the Bralimaistic view, which holds 
that “the inner soul, antaratman, alone smells, tastes,” etc., 
as an entity separate from elements (below). 

A practical difference may be found in the attitude of the 
two systems toward austerities, though it is stated that this 
exercise is common to both. Nevertheless it cannot be sup- 
posed that the “ knowledge-philosopher ” admitted as much 
tapas as did the Yogin, whose practical discipline was almost 
wholly a “razor-edged path” of austerity. The practice is 
occasionally reprehended, as in xii, 221, 4, where it is said 
that fasting is not meritorious, as it is injurious to the soul’s 
discipline, atmatantropaghatah, a view which is of course con- 
tradictory to the mass of teaching in the epic, for example, ib. 
233, 23, where penance is the means of “ attaining to the being 
that creates the universe.” The “ difference between Samkhya 
and Yoga,” as admitted and explained in the late passage xii, 
237, 29 ff., is mainly a practical one, in that “the Samkhya 
keeps aloof from objects of sense, controls the senses, and is 
alike to all creatures, friendly to all, indifferent to all things, 2 
injures no creatures, and so attains to Brahman;” whereas 
that Yoga is released “ who, transcending supernatural power, 
ceases” (from activity). The Yoga is thus described in one 

1 The twenty-fifth, not the twenty-sixth principle, is here God. 

2 sarvahhutasadrn maitrah samalosta^makiiScanah, C8, a standing epithet. 

"*8 
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verse: yogaigvaryam atikranto yo niskifunati mucyate, 237, 
40. The dependence of the Samkhya on knowledge alone is 
here merely implied, though the following image of the saving 
“ ship of knowledge ” makes it clearer, but the whole passage 
is a late attempt to interpret Samkhya by another norm. 1 

One further practical difference between the systems is 
pointed out by the commentator at xii, 241, 34, where, after 
asceticism is described, it is said that a man of low caste or a 
woman seeking virtue “ may attain the highest course by this 
path” (of the Yoga). The commentator takes pains to re- 
mark that this applies only to the Yoga, and not to the 
Sa mkhy a. A little farther on, in 247, 16, where the same 
system is still taught, but on the intellectual side, not on the 
ascetic side, it is, expressly stated that the piistra should bo 
told only to men of the higher castes, Snatakas. 2 

It is expressly charged against the Pagupata sect that it is 
subversive of caste : “ I, Iludra, formerly for the first time 
invented the mysterious Pagupata religion, beneficent to all, 
facing in all directions, one that takes years or only ten days 3 
to learn, one which, though blamed by the unintelligent (be- 
cause it is) here and there opposed to the rules of the piistra 
and those of the Orders, varnagramakrtair dharmair viparltam 

1 brahmanam abhivartate, a late carelessness, repeated with c5 ’dhigacch* 
ati, pi. 30 and 41. The four-faced Brahman and the highest Brahman, re- 
spectively, is the commentator’s ready explanation (“masculine by Vedic 
licence”). The same sort of thing is found in another later passage, where 
a double carelessness appears, brahmanam adhigatva (sic) ca, iii, 83, 78. 
Part of the above description is a copy of the Gita, nirmamap c5 ’nahamkSro 
nirdvandvap chinnasampayah nai ; va krudhyati na dvesti, 237, 34, as in GitS, 
5, 3; 12, 13 (== 2, 71) ; 18, 63, brahmabhuyaya kalpatc. 

3 See below the passage inculcating pure Yoga (the twenty-sixth prin- 
ciple), where it is said, xii, 319, 89, that it is a doctrine of emancipation for 
all, and knowledge is to be got from all, for all castes are Brahmans, all are 
born of Brahman, and all castes are equal ; and compare ib, 188, 10 It, na 
vipeso *sti varnanam, etc. In 261, 21, Stmajfianara idam gnyham, as in the 
earliest Upanishads. A “God without characteristics” is responsible for 
the democratic equality of the “no caste” view. So Qivaism teaches that 
castes are only indications of position, brahmah svabhSvah is everywhere 
equal, and all men are children of the one God who created them, xiii, 143, 
60-3. 

8 Instead of ten days, says the commentator, the Gaudas read "five days.” 
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kvacit samam, is nevertheless appreciated by those of per- 
fected wisdom, gatantas, and is really superior to the Orders ” 
(atyagramam, xii, 285, 194-195). In the preceding stanza, 
this Pagupata is contrasted with the gods’ and demons’ relig- 
ion of austerity, the latter being “drawn from the Vedas and 
Saiiikhya and Yoga by logic,” 1 another mark of difference in 
the views urged in the epic, not, as often, concealed under a 
pretended unity, but openly stated. 

Sects. 

I would say a word here in regard to the sects recognized 
in the epic, though, except for their philosophy, I do not in- 
tend to touch further on them. The epic commentator sees in 
the epithet paficamahakalpa, applied to Vishnu, a reference 
to the scriptures, agamas, of five diverse sects, Sauras, yiiktas, 
Ganegas, yaivas, and Viiisnavas. The epic in reality recog- 
nizes only the first and last two, for the allusion to shadow- 
worship (which the commentator explains as a Left-hand rite) 
though interesting, does not imply necessarily a body called 
yaktas, and Ganegas are unknown, the god himself belong- 
ing only to the pseudo-epic introduction, and very likely in- 
terpolated there, as has been shown by Dr. Winternitz. Even 
Durga seems to be a late addition to the epic as she appears 
hymned. But the Qaivas are known as having a religion 
called Pagupata (above) and the Vaisnavas and Sauras are 
known in two late passages, xviii, 6, 97 and vii, 82, 16, under 
these names. I suppose only the synthetic method would 
claim that the whole epic recognizes the titles of sects so 
sporadically mentioned. The older Vishnuite sect-name is 
Pailcaratra or the more personal “devotees of the Lord,” 
Bhagavatas, and Bhagavadbhaktas, even these being rather 

1 Rudra says to Daksa: bhuy&g ca te vararh dadmi tam tvam grlmisva 
suvrata, prasannavadano bhutva tad ih£i 'kamanah £rnu; vedat sadangad 
uddhrtya sSmkhya-yogae ca yuktitah tapah sutaptarii vipulam dufcaram 
devadanavaih, xii, 285, 191-192 ; and then as above, in contrast, the Pagupata 
system, which has overthrown the older systems (Rudra destroys Dakga's 
sacrifice). 
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rare. The last, for example, is found in i, 214, 2 (with 
bhaiksas or cauksas). The same passage that (‘alls Vishnu 
paScamakakalpa gives him the titles of Pifielnagarhha (below) 
and Kau§ika and identifies him with the Atluirva^iras rpani- 
shad, xii, 339, 113-125. Though the god is here Vishnu, I 
venture to think the last epithets were originally applied to 
Qiva. The “white men” of the White Island, or rather 
country (dvlpa = the dig uttara or more exactly uttarapa^ci- 
mena, “in the Northwest,” 336, 8-10; 337, 21 ff.) must be 
Kaslimere Bralimans, who are often almost as white as Euro- 
peans and whose religion was the worship of (JJiva (as a god of 
culture and letters) in monotheistic form, which is here per- 
verted. The location “Northwest” and “far North” can 
scarcely be anywhere else than Kashmere, where alone “north- 
ern white men,” gvetah pumahsah, 336, 10, were to be seen. 1 

The Different Schemata. 

The philosophical schemes elaborated in the epic show three 
distinct groupings, which must belong to different systems. 
These are the Samkhya, the Yoga, and a third system, which 
follows a different series of topics. All three differ essentially 
from Vedism and Brahmaism, as this latter, in turn, differs 
from what we call Vedanta. Both of the latter are repre- 
sented, making six systems, as said above ; but of these there 
are full schemata or topica in three cases at least, 2 indicating 
what for convenience I shall call scholastic differences, the 
three schematizing systems being here termed schools. It is 
unnecessary to point out that no one set of teachers, much 
less the one poet of the unhistorical method, would have incul- 
cated six systems, or elaborated three schools, especially as the 
topics of two of these schools imply a fundamental difference 
between them. 

1 The “ Sea of milk 91 in the Puranas is said to surround a Himalayan 
mountain, KrauKca. The second (earlier) account of the u white men ” in the 
epic is quite Samkhyan, God is X^urusha, etc. 

2 Compare also the rather rare recognition of pure VedSnta M5y£- 
Brahraaism, and above in the first chapter the philosophy copied from the 
Upanishads without identification of soul with sectarian god. 
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Common to all three schools is the distinction between 
the First Cause or Source as manifest and unmanifest. The 
manifest, or known, is all that is born, grows, ages, and dies, 
while the unmanifest, or unknown, is “the opposite,” 1 that 
is, it is devoid of these four marks, lak§anas. Further, Sam- 
khya and Yoga both admit two selves, atmans, it is said, which 
are declared “in the Vedas and in the SiddMntas.” 2 The 
iirst is that born with the four marks, that is, those of the 
manifest, and has four objects (caturvarga, virtue, pleasure, 
gain, emancipation). This is the manifest self, born of the 
unmanifest; it is awakened, buddha, but has not the highest 
intelligence, cetana; it is the conditioned sattva soul, in dis- 
tinction from the pure knowing soul, ksetrajiia, though both 
are attached to objects of sense. “ Both systems admit twenty- 
five topics,” a statement to be reviewed below. 

The Unmanifest is that which cannot be known, avedyam, 
which has no padanyasa, leaves no track, and is therefore 
beyond knowledge, xii, 205, 18; avedyam avyaktam, xii, 319, 
42. Kapila calls it the apxVr adya, and says he uses the term 
First Cause, Source, Prakrti, merely to escape a regressus 
ad infinitum. It is therefore merely a name, samjfiamfitram. 
It is used of the That: “One could never reach the end of 
causation, nai ’va ’ntarh karanasye ’yat, even if one went 
unceasingly like an arrow from the cord, yatha bano gunacyu- 
tah, and swift as thought. Nothing is more subtile than the 

1 So in xii, 217, 9-10, it is said that Prakrti creates and has three gunas, 
while spirit's marks are “ the opposite ” (for the threefold gunas are only his 
“turban,” $1. 12). 

3 xii, 227, 27, 31, siddhantesu. Siddhanta is mentioned also in i, 70, 44. 
In the present passage the commentator takes the Vedas and SiddbSntas as 
Purvamlmaiisa and UttaramimarisS. Another late expression m this section 
describes the effulgent jxva-yoked car as having all the Tantras as its goad 
(sarvatantrapratodah, xii, 237, 11, straddles the padas), where the commentator 
says Qastra, and is probably right, as we have Nyayatantras mentioned, which 
are doubtless works on logic. Compare with the passage above, xii, 200, 28, 
avyaktatma puruso vyaktakarma so Vyaktatvam gacchati by antakale ; xii, 
199, 125, eaturbhir laksamEir hinam tatha sadbhih sasodapaih purusam tam 
atikramya ak5<?am pratipadyate (the six are ills and the sixteen are breaths, 
organs, and mind, according to the commentator), but the four are here said 
to be cetas and three proofs. 
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unmanifest That (gl.18) ; nothing is coarser. Finer than fine, 
greater than great is That, the invisible end of all things,” 
xii, 240, 28 (29 = 9vet. Up. iii, 10 ; Gita, 18, 18). It is a term 
used in both -philosopln.es, and is simply equivalent to the 
invisible unknown First Cause. From its synonym Prakrti, 
First Cause, it may be called simply the Source. So also 
Brahman is avyaktam. Usually this term is defined in such 
negatives as in neti neti , a superabundance of which appears 
in this definition : “ Brahman has not been explained by 
mantras; with the world of experience it has not anything 
in common ; it has not sound, touch, not form ; it is not com- 
prehended; not manifest . . . not female, not male, not neuter 
(as in 251, 22), not being, not mot-being, not being-and-not- 
being ... not perishable,” 1 an imitation of older matter. 

This “Unknown,” which forms the common basis of the 
great philosophical systems, in the Samkhya connotes potential 
egoism, becomes known first as Ego or self-conscious intellect, 
and out of this egoism is developed the whole created uni- 
verse ; over against which stands the pure unconscious spirit, 
the real Ego. This, in outline, is the whole plan of the Sam- 
khya philosophy, which admits nothing outside of pure Ego 
and self-conscious Ego, and ascribes all apparent other to 
modifications of egoism. There are here twenty-four prin- 
ciples over against the pure spirit Ego as the twenty-fifth. 2 

On the other hand, besides these, the Yogin’s system super- 
adds one exalted spirit as Supreme Spirit, or God, the twenty- 
sixth principle. 

The Pagupatas and Bhagavatas have a different system of 
categories, but teach that the Supreme Spirit as a personal God 
becomes manifest ; in the latter sect, as a god-man. 

Common to the three schools is the belief in the throe con- 
stituents of the Unmanifest, called gunas ; but these are some- 
times treated as constituents and sometimes as attributes. 

1 na san na ca 'sat sad-asac ca tan na - . . tad akgaram na ksar&ti 'ti viddhl. 
In 261, 22, Brahman is asukham as well as aduhkham, “ not joy, not sorrow/' 

2 Prakrti is devoid of the highest intelligence, acetanS, and only when 
supervised by spirit creates and destroys, Purusha has millions or 1 , 400,000 
courses, xii, 316, 12 ; ib. 2 ; 281, 36. 
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The Gunas. 

The Unknown becomes known as a result of energy, tejas 
or rajas, rousing itself and rousing conditioned being, sattva, 1 
out of the equilibrium which is maintained between these two 
and inertia (dulness, darkness, tamas). These are the three 
constituents of the conscious Ego, and consequently of all 
things except pure spirit. That is to say, energy, inertia, 
and existence (conditioned being), characterize all things, 
and life begins with energy moving sattva as well as itself. 
A moral interpretation of these strands, gunas, as they are 
called, makes being, as compared with the other two, repre- 
sent the true and real and good ; inertia, the stupid and bad ; 
while energy may be good or bad, but is never the best, as 
that is devoid of all activity (quietism). 2 These gunas, con- 
stituents, are, to use a term taken from their grammatical* 
application, themselves gunated or characterized by the pres- 
ence of certain qualities, a meaning often found employed in 
the case of guna. Thus in xii, 334, 2, one abandons fourfold 
faults, eightfold tamas and fivefold rajas. What is of most 
importance, however, from the historical rather tlian the philo- 
sophical point of view, is that in these groups there is no 
uniformity in the teaching of the epic. Thus in xii, 314, 21 f£., 
not five, as above, but over twenty faults are given as charac- 
teristics, gunas, of rajas. In the same way, sattva has in xii, 

i Sattva (compare satyasya satyam) is being, but not absolute being, which 
is free from consciousness of self. We may best render the “ three strands ” 
or inherent constituents of creation (everything except pure spirit) by energy, 
inertia, and conscious-existence, which exist potentially in the undeveloped 
and actually in the developed universe. I am aware that the gunas are 
translated differently by high authorities, but must for the present refrain 
from further discussion of the interpretation, 

3 Compare Gita, 17, 20: “Sat is employed in the meaning of existence and 
of good” (commentator wrong). The avyakta (unknown undeveloped) is 
gunated as much as is vyakta, only the equilibrium not being disturbed the 
gunas are merely potential, avyaktam trigunam smrtam, xiv, 39, 24. In re- 
gard to “ darkness/' it must be remembered that in the older philosophies, 
darkness, tamas, is not a quality but a substance (only the NySya regards 
it as absence of light). See the argument in the ACLlukya chapter of the 
Sarvadarfana. 
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842, 13, eighteen gunas, while in 314, 17 ft'., nearly double 
this number are given it, including most of the former group 
but placed in a different arrangement. Again in xii, 802, 14- 
16, sattva has ten (unexplained) gunas ; rajas, nine ; bunas, 
eight; buddlii, seven; manas, six; nabhas, five; but then, 
again, buddlii has fourteen; tarnas, three; rajas, two; sattva, 
one. 1 This merely means that each strand has certain attri- 
butes. 2 The same list, for instance, is given in the Anuglta, 
xiv, 38, 2 ff., as indications of sattva. It seems unneeessaiy 
to enumerate these varying characteristics. The gist of them 
all is found in Gita, 14, 9 ff. : sattva belongs to pleasant 
things, rajas to activity, tamas to apathy. So in xii, 194, 30, 
a touch of joy is characteristic of sattva, and “ if anything is 
joined to joy there is the condition, bliava, of sattva” (only 
five are given here) ; while in 35 there are five liiigas or signs 
of energy, rajas, and in 36, five gunas of tamas (= 286, 25 ft., 
Avith v. 1. = 248, 19 ff.) As tejas, energy, is attributed to 
Brahman, the term falls into comparative desuetude, being 
replaced by the less moral rajas, while tejas is loft as a 
virtuous characteristic: dhutapiipma tu tejasvl . . . unused 
brahmanah padam (said of the good man), and Brahman is 
tejomayam, xii, 241, 9 and 13. So tejas is a good quality, 
Gita, 16, 3. 3 

In this conception, sattva is as much of a bond as are the 
other two gunas. Knowledge and pleasure arc the attach- 
ments with which it binds the soul; Avhile rajas binds with 
action and tamas with heedlessness, laziness, sleep, the signs 
of inertia, Gita, 14, 6-8. 

1 The eighteen gunas of sattva, to give an example, are pritih prakdfam 
udreko laghutil sukhavi eva ca, akdrpanyam asamrambhalj santomfj qraddadha* 
nata, ksama dhrtir nhimd ca $dur,am akrodha eva ca, drjmmm a a maid sat yam 
anaauya tathai Va ca (those in italics reappear in the longer list, 214, 17*20). 

2 The Hindu conception is not quite uniform in regard to the gunas, hut 
there is, I think, no reason for confounding essential constituents with attri- 
butes. Joy and sorrow arc not the gunas themselves hut thoir objective signs 
in the moral world. The true opposites are tejas and tamas, light and dark- 
ness, as energy and inertia physically, and as goodness and badness morally. 

8 But rajas often keeps its pure tejas sense, as in xiv, SO, 0, rajah paryS- 
yakarakam, rajas is energy. 
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The Source, Prakrti, is the combination of the three gunas, 
represented as a female productive power. As a lamp lights 
thousands so the Source modifies herself into the many gunas 
(characteristics) of spirit. She does it of her own will and 
desire, and for the sake of sport. 1 

According to the proportion of gunas in a creature, it has 
a high, middle, or low place, xii, 315, 3-4; Gita, 14, 18. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the Yoga-god must be without gunas, so 
nirguna is predicated of him and of Brahman, nirgunasya kuto 
gunah, xii, 306, 29, as say the gunadarginah, but as God must 
be everything he is also “ with gunas ” as well as “ without 
gunas,” a contradiction which is on a par with God’s being 
being and not being being and being neither being nor nol b- 
being, the common tangle of metaphysics. 2 3 * * * * In fact, religious 
philosophy is hopelessly at sea, not only in regard to the 
question of a conditioned God but also in regard to the gunas 
of the spirit. It is universally admitted that energy and 
inertia must be dispensed with in order to a full attainment 
of pure spirithood, xiv, 51, 25. But when spirit has sattva 
alone or is in sattva alone, sattvam asthaya kevalam, is it one 
with this being or not? Some say, “ and they are wise,” that 
spirit and sattva have unity, ksetrajliasattvayor aikyam, but 
this is wrong. Still, they cannot exist apart. There is unity 
and diversity, as in the case of the lotus and water-drop, the 
fish in water, the fly in the Udumbara plant, ekatvananatvam, 
xiv, 48, 9-11. 8 In xiii, 108, 7, sattva must be “washed out” 

1 prakrtir gunan vikurute svacchandena ’tmakamyaya kridarthe tu, xii, 

314, 15-10 (prakrtis tatha vikurute purnsasya gunSn bahun). 

3 God is nirgupa and gunatman and nirguna alone and triguna, etc., xii, 

839,3 ff. ; xiii, 137, 3. Guna-made are all existences, Gita, 7, 13; God is not 
in thorn, they are in him, ib., 12. They do not affect God, xii, 340, 22 (in 20 it 
is said that those devoid of rajas and tamas attain to God, presumably retain- 

ing sattva ; but elsewhere sattva must also be lost, e. g., 335, 30) ; viddhi 

bhavan madasrayan, xiv, 54, 2 ; avyaktat utpanno mahan atma adir gunanam, 

40,1. 

8 Ilere Telang is obliged to render sattva as goodness and as nature, ac- 
cording to the verse, e. g., unintelligent sattva, 49, 9, and 12, where the spirit 
enjoys sattva. Sattva, however, is always conditioned existence or a condi- 
tioned being, abstract or concrete. It is the highest, because it may be free 
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of the soul of pure Yogins, along with rajas and tamas. In 
these c<ases we have simply an attempt on the part of theology 
to utilize the terms of atheistic philosophy, which naturally 
leads to confusion. For the terms (applicable to Prakrti) of 
Samkliya are incompatible with the philosophy which substi- 
tutes God for both Purusha and Prakrti. 

When the gunas are called atmagunas, as in xiv, 1 2, 4, it ivS 
to distinguish them as mental from the bodily constituents, 
gunah (jarlrajah, with which they are compared. As the three 
constituents of the body, Qitosne vayu 9 ca (= kapha, pitta, 
viita) give a healthy condition when in equilibrium, so the 
three atmagunas, when equal, produce a healthy condition. 
Here the three are merely essential elements in a tridhatu or 
threefold entity. Thus elements are called, as the constit- 
uents or factors, dhatavah, inherent in the Source, dhatavah 
paheabhautikah, iii, 211, 9 £f., just as the essential constituents 
of a king’s concern are called gunas, xv, 6, 6. 

Plurality of Spirits. 

The passage just cited from the Anuglta on “unity and 
diversity” reflects an important section in £anti. Here, xii, 
316, 3 ff., a difference is established between ITnmanifcst 
Prakrti and spirit, the former being affected by gunas, inca- 
pable of escaping from them, and inherently ignorant; the 
latter being both pure and contaminated, because he is asso- 
ciated with the Unmanifest. Causing creation he is called 
creator. Because of his observing as a spectator and of his 

from rajas and tamas, but is itself, though <f good” not “ best." This is what 
is in the Hindu's mind, but the distinction between this existence and that of 
God or Brahman is much like that between the highest knowledge of man 
and that non-knowledge knowledge of God. Both are attempts to release the 
infinite from the limitation of any definition. To say He is is to put Ilim 
in a class, hence we cannot say He is, but of course we cannot say “ He is 
not." He is pure knowledge but this is a limitation ; hence lie knows with- 
out knowing and exists without existing, totally indefinable. The difference 
between the early Upanishad and epic philosophy in respect of conditioned 
Atman, is that only the latter uses technical Samkhya terms, just as the later 
Upanishads use them. 
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being without a second, ananyatva, and of his false opinion 
(of himself), abhimana, Yatis (Yogas) regard liixn (the same 
spirit) as both eternal and non-eternal, manifest and unman- 
ifest: “This is what I have heard said; but those who have 
the religion of compassion and abide by knowledge alone, 
say that there is unity in the Unmanifest but a plurality of 
spirits.” Here the last authorities are clearly tire Samkliyas, 
who are characterized in the epic not only as “devoted to 
knowledge,” but as especially moral and compassionate. 1 The 
section concludes: “Purusha, spirit, and the Unmanifest 
(masculine) are different. The latter is called eternal but is 
not eternal. Spirit’s connection with the Unmanifest is that 
of the grass blade in its sheath, the fly and the Udumbara, 
the fish in water, the fire in the pan, the lotus and water-drop ; 
there is connection but not identity. This is the Samkhya 
view, the best estimate, parisamkhyana.” 

So in xii, 351, 1, the question is raised in regard to one or 
many spirits, only to be answered with the statement that 
there may be many spirits, but they all have the same birth- 
place. The answer is really assumed in the question, 2 so that 
the passage is of interest chiefly as showing a full recognition 
of the fact that Ivapila taught (as above) the doctrine of mul- 
titudinous spirits without a common source. This is brought 
out more distinctly in the following statement, viz., that Vyasa 
(the Yoga) teaches that all spirits have a common source, 
although Kapila and other metaphysicians have declared 
Qastras in which a plurality of spirits is inculcated: “In 
the discussion (of this subject) by Samkhya-Yogas there are 
many spirits assumed in the world and (these philosophers) 
will not grant that one spirit (exists as the sole source). (But 

1 ib. $1. 11 : avyaktai *katyam it y ahur nanatyam purusas tatha sarvabhu- 
tadayayantah kevalam jfianam asthitah. It is worth noticing how frequently 
the Sariikhyas are called “those who have compassion and knowledge,” a 
Buddhistic inheritance apparently, though this is a suggestion liable to seem 
antiquated. 

3 bahavah purusa brahmann utaho eka eya tu, ko hy atra purusah ^resthah 
ko y a yonir iho ’cyate, “ Are there many spirits or only one ? Which is the 
beBt? or which (spirit) is the source ? 99 
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tills is a mere assumption) and, as a sole source of many 
spirits is declared (to exist), so will I explain that spirit which 
is superior to conditions (or has superior characteristics) to 
be the All. . . . This hymn [JRig Veda, x, 00], the Purusha- 
Sukta expounded in all the Vedas as right and (me, has been 
considered by (Vyasa), the lion among sages, yilstras with 
rules and exceptions, utsargenfipavFidena, have been proclaimed 
by sage metaphysicians beginning with Kapila. But I yam 
has 'proclaimed spirit-unity, purusFtilcatvam, and his teaching 
in brief will I declare.” 

Nothing conkl show more clearly the absurdity of denying 
the variegated beliefs reflected in the epic, or the ancient 
foundation of tlio KFipila, not in Brahman but in a plurality 
of spirits devoid of a common source. In Vyasa we have a 
revolt against Kapila, not in absolute rebuttal, but in a denial 
of his chief principles and in an attempt to show that the 
time-honored system could be interpreted in accoixlanco with 
a belief in a personal God. 1 

Another point of importance is the decision with which the 
heretical view is attacked: “Unity is a proper view, separate- 
ness is an incorrect view,” ekatvaiii darganam ntinFitvam adar- 
§anam; again: “The view that the Supreme Soul is one 
with the individual soul is the correct view; the view that 
they are separate is an incorrect view,” anidarQanam (the com- 
mentator says there is another reading anudar<janam, which 
he interprets as a following or later view, xii, 300, 35-S7). 2 

1 Ilero tlie author of Nirvana, p. 97, suppresses the fact that VyitHa’s view 
is placed in antithesis to Kapila's, and, leaping over the intervening verses, 
says that Samkhya-Yoga in this passage teaches only a common source of 
souls. It is indeed said at the end of the text that Sariikhyu-Yoga is Vishnu- 
ism (see just below), but no notice is taken of the fact in NirvEna that the 
special passage under consideration presents the matter quite differently. 
The passage above almost seems to imply that Vyitsa is to be regarded n$ 
a philosophical toacher especially, perhaps as the author of a philosophical 
work (Holtzmann opposed, iv, p. Ill); possibly of the VyEsagrantha of i, 
70, 45 (commentator opposed). In any case, VySsa’s teaching, though not 
that of Badarayana, claims to improve on Kapila's view. 

2 Compare Kai^ha, iv, 11 : (He perishes) u who sees, as it were, separateness 
here,” ya iha nano Va pa$yati (the separateness is here that of any part of 
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Of course the Samkliyar-Yogas, being the models, are cred- 
ited with the view expressly said to be not theirs. So in the 
exposition above from xii, 351, after Vyasa has been distinctly 
opposed to the SamkhyarYogas and his view is explained to 
be that the different souls (created by Brahman) at last are 
absorbed into their one source, the “ subtile entity appearing as 
four” (Aniruddha, etc.), it is calmly said that this is Samkhya 
and Yoga, xii, 352, 12-13, 23. But occasionally this flat self- 
contradiction is avoided, as it is in the second passage cited 
above, by saying that while Samkhya-Yogas generally hold a 
view not quite orthodox, the wise among them think other- 
wise. Thus: “That twenty-fifth principle which the Sam- 
khyaYogas as a whole, sarva§ah, proclaim to be higher than 
intellect , buddheh param, the wise declare is a (personal) 
Lord, conditioned and not conditioned, identical both with 
Purusha and with the Unmanifest . . . and this is also the 
opinion of those who being skilled in SamJchya-Yoga seek after 
a Supreme ,” paramaisinah, xii, 306, 31-33. In other words, 
such Saiiikliy a-Yogas as admit that the twenty-fifth topic is 
a Supreme Being say that he is our personal God. 

The Twenty-fifth Principle. 

In the passage cited above, xii, 306, 33, the spirit is denomi- 
nated Pancavin§atika, the twenty-fifth principle. This is the 
last Samkhya topic. But: “The wise say that the twenty- 
fifth creation is a topic and that there is soinetliing apart from 
the topics and higher.” Here stands the implication of the 
twenty-sixth principle, in contradiction to the preceding, as 
appears still more plainly in the next section, where 307, 43 
if., it is expressly said: “Counting up the four-and-twenty 
topics with Prakrti, the Samkhyas recognize a twenty-fifth 
principle which is apart from the topics; tliis twenty-fifth 
principle is said to be the soul without Source or un-Prakrti- 
soul, aprakrtyatma, when it is enlightened, budliyamanah ; 
and when it thus recognizes self, it becomes pure and apart, 
Brahman from the whole). On the Yoga anudarpanam, see the note above. 
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yada to budhyate 'tmanarii tadii bhavati kevalah. This is the 
correct view according to the topics. Those knowing this 
attain equableness. From direct perception one could under- 
stand Prakrti from guna and topic and so one can judge from 
things without gunas. There is something higher than the 
destructible. They who do not agree to this have a false 
view and do not become emancipated but are born again in 
manifest form. The unmanifest is said to be the All. Ilufc 
the twenty-fifth principle is not part of this ‘all/ asurvah 
paheavimjakah. They that recognize him have no fear.’’ 

Here there is not an indication of any principle higher than 
the Samkhya twenty-fifth, except as the commentator reads 
Brahman into the word self as “ soul/’ but the word is used of 
jiva in the preceding verse, and of Bralmian there is not a word. 
The “thing to be known” is the “twenty-fifth principle” as 
opposed to the Unmanifest, which is here the “field” of 
knowledge. The view of a Lord-principle is distinctly op- 
posed: “It is said that the Unmanifest comprehends not only 
the field of knowledge (as has just been stated in §1. 38) but 
also sattva and Lord; the Samkliya-system holds, however, 
that the twenty-fifth principle lias no Lord and is itself the 
topic that is apart from topics ” (that is, the twenty-fifth prin- 
ciple is the supreme principle), 307, 41-42. 

Tliis whole chapter, xii, 307, 26 ft., gives as close an ap- 
proach to Sariikliya as is found in the epic. It is called, $1. 
42, the Sarhkhyadargana, parisamkhyanudargana. That is 
to say, 


Samkhya is Samkhyana. 

Even in the Anugita, xiv, 46, 54-56, we read: “The or- 
gans, the objects of sense, the five gross elements, mind, 
intellect, egoism, the Unmanifest, and Spirit (these are given 
in nominative and accusative) — on counting up all that 
properly, according to the distinction of topics, tattva, one 
gets to heaven, released from all bonds. Counting them over, 
one should reflect on them at the time of one’s end. Thus one 
that knows the topics is released, if one abide by the ekanta, 
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doctrine of unity.” So in xii, 316, 19, samkhyadarganam 
etat te p arisaihkhy anam uttamam, “the Samkhya system is 
the best enumeration ; ” evam hi parisamkhyaya sanikliyah 
kevelatam gatah, “the Enumerators by thus enumerating 
attain separateness.” In the same way the Yogin gradually 
emancipates himself by parisamkliyaya, enumerating the steps 
of abstraction, xii, 317, 16. The same thing is found in Gita 
18, 19, where gunasamkhyana or “enumeration of gunas” is 
equivalent to Sam k hya. Even more strongly is this shown 
when Yoga and Samkhyana are antithetic, like Yoga and 
Samkhya, as in xii, 314, 3 £f., where the samkhyanadarginah 
are opposed to yoga-pradarginah ; and in xiii, 141, 83 : yukto 
yogam prati sada prati samkhyanam eva ca. 

The Samkhya Scheme. 

As I have shown above, this system stops with the twenty- 
fifth principle. This fact sometimes appears only incidentally, 
as when in xiv, 48, 4, we read : “ By ten or twelve suppres- 
sions of breath one attains to that which is higher than the 
twenty-four.” 1 In its environment this verse is as significant 
as it is grotesque ; but it is simply carried over from an older 
account: “Turning the senses from the objects of sense by 
means of the mind, one that is pure and wise should with ten 
or twelve urgings urge the soul to that which is beyond the 
twenty-fourth principle,” xii, 307, 10-11. Here, at the outset 
of the chapter discussed above, it is evident that no twenty- 
sixth is contemplated. The conditioned soul is to be urged to 
associate itself with the pure soul and abstain from the other 
elements which condition it. This pure soul is declared to 
be the “inner self standing in the breast,” antaratma hrda- 
yasthah, §1. 19, which in Yoga contemplation appears like a 
bright fire. “It has no source, ayoni; it stands in all beings 
an immortal thing, and is not seen, but may be known by 
intelligence, buddhidravyena drgyeta. He makes the worlds, 

1 The commentator says ten or twelve, v5 'pi may mean and , i. e., twenty- 
two. He gives the exercises. 
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standing beyond darkness, and he is called tamonuda, vita- 
maska, the siniter of darkness,” 24. So much for the Yoga 
doctrine, where the inner soul is that “ which surpasses the 
twenty-fourth,” and is then treated (as given above) as neuter 
tad or masculine, but without recognition of the Lord-Soul as 
twenty-sixth. 1 Then follows the Samkhya-jilana (parisaiii- 
khyanadar^anam), 307, 26 ft'.: “It is the system of the Pra- 
krtivadins and' starts with highest Prakrti, which is the 
Unmanifest. From this is produced the Great One (neuter), 
intellect, as the second; from the Great One, egoism, as the 
third; and the SarnkhyatmadarQinah say that the live ele- 
ments come from egoism. These together are the eight 
(forms of) the Source, called the eight sources (because pro- 
ductive). The modifications are sixteen. Them are five 
gross elements, vi$esah, and five senses (or the sixteen are. 
the five gross elements and ten organs with mind ). 3 These 
(twenty-four) are all the topics, tattvas, as explained in the 
enumeration of the Samkhyas. Inversely as it. created them 
the inner soul, antaratman, also absorbs them, as the sea 
absorbs its waves. The Source is a unit at absorption and 
a plurality at creation, ekatva, bahutva. The Source itself 
has the principle of productivity, prasava. Over this field 3 

1 This section, like the one cited above (to which it is a parallel), ends with 
yoga eso hi yoganam. The next verse (though in the middle of a chapter) him 
the Upanishad mark of a closed account, yogadaryanum ctavat (an in Ka^ha, 
etavad anudaryanam). The soul appears as a smokeless fin*, vidhfima, as in 
Katha, iv, 13, adhumaka; it is anubhyo anu, as Katha, ii, 20, etc. The point 
of view is wholly that of Atmaism to tlie very end without a trace of Vtahnu- 
ism. It is, however, an intruded section, for the opening of the chapter 
marks a repetition, the questioner saying : “ Now you have told me all about 
oneness and separateness, but I should like to hear it all again ” (just as the 
Anugita is marked). 

2 So the commentator explains yl. 29-30, eta prakrtayay ca vikarity 
ca 'pi sotlaya, panca cai Va viyesa vai tatha pafieo 'ndriyJLni ca, etavad eva 
tattvanam samkliyam ahur mamsinah. But see below. 

8 Instead of “field” we find also the “ pasture “When the senses (in- 
driySni pramathini, as in the Gita) return from the pasture, gocarEh, and 
rest at home, then shalt thou see the highest self with the self, the great all- 
soul " (self), xii, 261, 0. The principle of productivity, prasava, is synony- 
mous with Prakrti. Thus we have prakrtijS gunSh (GItS), and pnumvajS 
gunah, xiii, 86, 106. 
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stands the Great Soul as the twenty-fifth, called the kse- 
trajfia, field-knower, also the male, Purusha (avyaktike pra- 
vigate, 38). The field is the Unmanifest, the knower of the 
field is the twenty-fifth principle.” Then follows the extract 
given above. It is clear that here the twenty-fifth principle 
(Purusha) is not a lower principle than a twenty-sixth (not 
recognized at all). Still more remarkable is the following 
exposition : 

In xii, 311, 8 ff.: “There are eight sources and sixteen 
modifications. Metaphysicians explain the eight as the Un- 
manifest, the Great One (masc.), egoism, and earth, wind, air, 
water, and light. These are the eight sources. The modi- 
fications are (the five perceptive organs) ear, skin, eye, tongue, 
and nose; the five (great elements), sound, touch, color, taste, 
smell ; the five (organs of action) voice, hands, feet, and two 
organs of excretion. [These differences, vigesah, are in the 
five great elements, mahabhutas ; and those organs of per- 
ception are savigesani, that is, differentiated.] Mind, say the 
metaphysicians, is the sixteenth.” The bracketed stanza 1 in- 
terrupts the description (as in the scheme above) with a 
statement of the “differences” appertaining to the gross 
elements (as distinct from the fine elements, which have 
only one characteristic apiece, and are avigesa). 

Both these schemes 2 give the Aphorism’s list, whereby the 
tattvas of the Samkhya (the Yoga is here expressly included, 
gl. 8) appear as follows : — 


Eight 
productive 
forms of 
Prakrti. 


The Unmanifest 


Inte 


lect 


Egoism 

Five (fine) elements (not here named col- 
lectively; called tanmatras elsewhere). 


1 ete vifosa rSjenclra mahabhatesu paEcasu buddhlndriyany athai ’tani 
sayipc^am, Maithila, SIX, 14. 

2 Compare xiv, 40, 1 fl., where the same creations appear. 

9 
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Sixteen 

modifica- 

tions. 


"5 Organs of Perception (buddhmdriyas, <jl. 

14 ). 

5 Organs of Action (not here named collec- 
tively; called karmendriyas elsewhere). 

1 Mind, 

w 5 Gross elements (vigesas, mahfibhulas). 


But to the scheme at xii, 311, there is appended the following 
incongruous account, thus, §1. 1C If.: 44 From the Putnam test 
is produced the Great Soul, malian atma, which the wise say 
is the first creation, and call the pradhanika. From the Grout 
One is produced egoism, the second creation, which is called 
buddhyatmaka, that is, identical with intellect. From egoism 
is produced mind, bhutagunatmaka, identical with the ele- 
mental constituents, called ahaiiikarika, that is, egoistic, the 
third creation, sargah. From mind are produced the great ele- 
ments, mahabhutah (sic), 1 the fourth creation, ('ailed manasa, 
mental. The fifth creation comprises sound, touch, color, 
taste, and smell, which is called elemental, bhautika. The 
sixth creation is the ear, skin, eye, tongue, nose, called buhu- 
cintatmaka, that is, identical with much thought (matter is 
only a form of mind). The seventh creation is the group 
of organs (of action) after the ear, called organ-creation, 
aindriya. The eighth creation is the up-und-across stream 
(of breaths) called arjavaka, that is, upright. The ninth is 
the down-and-across, also called arjavaka. These are the nine 
creations, sargani, and the twenty-four topics, tattvfini, de- 
clared according to the system of revelation (qrutimdur^a- 
nat).” So this scheme ends without hint of a twenty-sixth 
principle, but with productive mind and a substitution of 
atman, soul, for intellect. 

A more striking substitution is found in xii, 204, 10-11, 
where, instead of the received order as given above, the list 
from Source to the senses is as follows; 


1 As remarked above, organs and elements are called indifferently indriySh 
or indriyani, maliabhutah or mahabhutani, as shown here and elsewhere. So 
in this passage, sargah and sargani. Compare tattvan, above, p. 98. 
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The Great Unknown, or Unmanifest, avyaktam, maliat 
Knowledge, jnana 
Intellect 

I 

Mind 

I 

enses 

In the following section, 205, 16 ff., intellect active in mind 
is mind. It is mind which is freed from the gunas and, ib. 9, 
mind, as a form of knowledge impeded by the gnnas, pro- 
duces intellect, which must be withdrawn into mind again for 
one to attain the highest. In these cases, there can be, from 
a synthetic point of view, no unsystematic interpretation of 
intellect and knowledge and mind, but a loose 1 exploiting of 
Samkhya in terms of Bralunaism, because elsewhere the Sam- 
khya scheme is fully recognized. So carelessly are the terms 
employed that, while in one part of the exposition knowledge 
is Brahman and mind is a part of it, related to it as jiva is to 
Atman, in another part we are told that this knowledge comes 
from something higher, the Unmanifest. Again, Brahman is 
not the Unmanifest but in the Unmanifest, xii, 319, 1. There 
is no substitution for egoism in the above, for this is recog- 
nized in another stanza which enumerates as the “ group 
called bhutas,” (created) spirit (!), Source, intellect, objects 
of sense, the organs, egoism and false opinion, 205, 24. 2 Here 

1 These para ladders {compare Gita, 3, 42 ; Kath. iii, 10) are found every- 
where and often contradict the regular schemes : “ Soul is higher than mind, 
mind than senses, highest of creatures are those that move ; of these the 
bipeds; of these the twice-born; of these the wise, of these those that know 
the soul, atman ; of these the humble,” xii, 298, 19 ft; “Objects are higher 
than senses, mind higher than objects, intellect higher than mind, the great 
Atman higher than intellect,” xii, 247, 3 ft (in 249, 2 paro matah for rnahan 
parah) ; a The unmanifest is higher than the great ; the immortal is higher 
than the unmanifest: nothing is higher than the immortal” (ib.). The stages 
in xiv, 60, 64 ft, are space or air, egoism, intellect, soul, the unmanifest, and 
spirit ! 

2 This is called the samiiho bhutasarnjnakah., or “ group of so-called 
created things,” which is noteworthy as containing Purusha, spirit, and abhi- 
mSna, false opinion, as a distinct factor. 
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the source of the Source and of Purusha alike is Brahman, a 
view utterly opposed to the passages cited above. 

The AnugTta, which, as already indicated, also has the 
schemes above, continues in xiv, 42, with a parallel to xii, 
314, on the relation of the elements to the individual, as 
organ, to the object, and to the special deity concerned with 
each action. At the opening of the eighth chapter of the 
Gita adhyatma is called the individual manifestation. It is 
literally that connected with the self or soul, and is often 
used as a noun in the sense of metaphysics (xii, 104 and 248, 
etc*.). 1 2 Tn xii, 314, 4 and 14, it is said that an explanation as 
the Ramkhyas represent it, yatlui saiidchyanadai\niiah, is given 
of the manifestations according to the individual, vyaktito 
vibhuti, which differs somewhat from that in the ArnigTta. 
The scheme is as follows, starting with the elements and 
with akaja, air, as the first bhuta in the latter account.: 



Air 

Wind 

Light 

Water 

Earth 

elements 

adhyatma 

ear 

skin 

eye 

tongue 

nose 

organs of 
seme 

adliibhuta 

sound 

touch (ob- 
ject of) 

color 

taste 

smoll 

Object H 

adhidaivata 

Ditjas 

Lightning 

(Pavaua) 

Sun 

Soma 

(Water) 

Wind 

divinities 

adhyatma 

feet 

payu 

upastha 

hands 

voice 

organs of 
action 

adliibhuta 

going 

excretion 

nanda (<jukra) doing, 
acts 

speaking 

Activities 

adhidaivata 

adhyatma 

adliibhuta 

adhidaivata 

Vishnu 

Mind 

thinking 
( manta vya, 
aadikalpa) 
Moon 

Mitra 

Prajapatl 

Egoism 

abhitnana 

Rudra, or In- 
tellect 

Indra 

Fire 

Intellect* 

understanding, 
or thinking 

KRatraJfla, 
or Brahmiln 

divinities 

mental 

power* 

activities 

divinities 


1 Compare the use of these terms in BAU. ill, 7, 14. On ndhyStma in 
this sense, compare also xii, 331, 30, adhyatmaratir Ssino nirapelcsafy . . . 
atmnnai Va saliuyonayn? caret sa suklu bliavot. 

2 Imdtlluh saclindriyavicarim, “ directing the six senses ’* (usually a function 
of mind, which is here puficabhutatrrmearakam), xiv, 42, 20, and 31. The 
function of intellect is here mantavyam, which in £fmti in given to mind. 
Kudra in the preceding group in Anugita is replaced by huddhi in £iinti, 
whore lmddhi is both adhyatma and adhidaivata. The adhld&ivata of intel- 
lect is spirit, ksetrajfla, in Qanti : Brahmtfn, in the Anuglt& It is apparent 
that we have here (a) rather late matter, (b) worked over by two sets of 
revleors. 
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This scheme is unknown in the older Upanishads. Even 
egoism thus appears first (with some variations) in Pragna, 
iv, 8 (Deussen). Compare xii, 240, 8, above, where Fire is 
the divinity to digestion, not to voice, and Sarasvati is assigned 
to the tongue. When, as often happens, no egoism is men- 
tioned, it is because the intellect (“the twelfth” as it is called 
in the very passage which gives thirteen above, xiv, 42, 16, 
and in the PaFicagikha schemes given below) is held to imply 
egoism. The frequent omission, however, seems to point to 
the fact that there was originally no distinction, or, in other 
words, that intellect was primarily regarded as necessarily 
self-conscious as soon as it became manifest at all. 

The Twenty-Sixth Principle. 

Clearly as most of the schemes given above reveal the fact 
that the twenty-fifth principle, or in other words pure Ego, 
was regarded as the culmination of the group of systematized 
categories, the intrusion into this scheme of a new principle, 
overlapping the twenty-fifth, is here and there made mani- 
fest. Tliis new principle is the one denied in the Saihkhyan 
scheme, namely that of a personal Lord, Igvara, which is 
upheld in the contrasted Yogin scheme. This twenty-sixth 
principle is explained in xii, 308 ; after the speaker says he 
has disposed of the SFuiikhya system. Here the male condi- 
tioned spirit bewails his intercourse with the female Source, 
and the fact that associating with her he has not recognized 
that he has been “like a fish in water,” a foreign element in 
combination with matter, and consequently is reborn again 
and again, gl. 24-26; but now he becomes enlightened, 
buddlia, and will reach unity, as well as likeness with the 
Loid-spirit, the indestructible, 27-40. The twenty-sixth 
principle is thus recognized not only as the one eternal prin- 
ciple, but as a personal spirit, ayam atra bliaved bandhuh, 27. 
Then follows another exposition, which is based on the system 
of Narada, received by him from Vasi§tha, who in turn re- 
ceived it from Hiranyagarbha, 309, 40. This system is both 
Yoga and Samkhya, the systems being double but the teach- 
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ing being identical (yiul ova ^astraiii Samkliyfmam yogudar- 
§anam eva tat, 308, 44), the claim usually made when Yoga is 
advocated. A huge (yustra is that of the Samkhyas, u as say 
viduso janah,” and one “to which, along with the Veda, 
Yogins have recourse/" In other words, the Yoga teaching 
is based on Veda and on the Saiiikliya as a precedent system. 
Then follows the admission: “ In it (the Samkhya system) no 
principle higher than the twenty -tilth is recognized," ( asmin 
piastre) paucavin^at param tattvaih pafhyate ua, naradhipa, 
whereas: “ The Y r oga philosophers declare a Inuthyumana or 
individual spirit and a buddha or Lord-Spirit to be in accord- 
ance with their principles, the latter being identical with the 
former, except that it is fully enlightened,” <*d. 48. 

Here also is a perfectly clear and frank statement, which 
may be paraphrased thus: u In older Satiikhya philosophy the 
liighest principle recognized is that of the pure individual 
Ego; in the Yoga philosophy this Ego is identified as indi- 
vidual spirit with the fully enlightened Lord/ 1 Hence Yogas 
(and not Saiiikhyas) speak of budhyamfuta and buddha as 
two but identical, budhyamanaih ca buddham ea pralmr yoga- 
nidar<janam, §1. 48. Elsewhere the twenty-fifth principle in 
itself the Lord: aham purusah paftcavin^aknh. 1 

After this introduction the speaker, Vasisflm, proceeds to 
describe this Yoga pliilosophy in detail. The Lord-Spirit 
“divides himself into many,” atmanam bahtidha krtvu, and 
becomes the different abuddhas, or imperfectly enlightened 
spirits conditioned by Pralcrti. Thus ho become conditioned, 
gunan dhiirayate, and “modifies himself” without true knowl- 
edge of himself, vikurvano budhyamano na budhyute. In 
this condition, then, he becomes creator and alworlmr of what 

1 Compare xii, 340, 43, personal God is the twenty-fifth, lie is the witnew* 
devoid of gunas, and of kaliis, ib. 23; "the twenty-fifth, beyond the twice 
twelve tattvas,” ib. 24. In this passage the Unmanifest is resolved into Uurn- 
eha, 1140, 30-31. This is worth noting as being in direct contradiction of the 
theory of unchanging eternal Prakrti, as enunciated in xii, 217, 8: “Both 
Purusha and the unmanifest Source are eternal, without beginning and with- 
out end ” In 335, 20-31, Source is both born and indestructible. Compare 
XL. 3, 85, 10, as cited above, p. 08. 
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he has created. The conditioned cannot understand the 
unconditioned; it is the Un-understanding, apratibudhyakam 
(sic, 309, 4). The conditioned spirit can understand the 
Unmanifest but “he cannot understand the stainless eter- 
nal buddha, which is the twenty-sixth principle,” sadvingam 
viinalam buddham sanatanam, though the latter “ understands 
both the twenty-fifth and the twenty-fourth principles,” 309, 
7. “This twenty-sixth principle is pure unmanifest Brah- 
man, which is connected with all that is seen and unseen,” 
ib. 8. “When the conditioned spirit recognizes the pure 
Highest Intelligence, then he becomes clear-eyed, avyakta- 
loeanah, and free of the Source ” (tada prakrtiman, sic, read 
apra?). The twenty-sixth is this Highest Intelligence; it is 
“the topic and that which is apart from all topics,” §1. 10 and 
13. “The conditioned spirit attains likeness with the twenty- 
sixth principle when it recognizes itself as the twenty-sixth,” 
sadvingo 'ham iti prajuah, gl. 16. “ That separateness of spirits 
which is part of the exposition of Samkhya is really (ex- 
plained by) the conditioned spirit when not fully enlightened 
by the (fully) enlightened twenty-sixth,” sadvingena pra- 
buddliena budhyamano f py abuddhiman, etan nanatvam ity 
uktaih samkhyagrutinidarganat, gl. 17. The continuation of 
this teaching points out that unity with Brahman is attained 
by the individual spirit only when it no longer has any con- 
sciousness (of self), yada buddhya na budhyate, gl. 18. 

In this passage the attempt to reconcile the doctrine of the 
Samkhya individual spirits, nanatvam, “ than which there is 
nothing higher,” with the doctrine of unity, ekatva, is as plain 
as a reasonable historian could expect to find it. “ Thus it 
is,” the account concludes, “that one must understand the 
(two theories of) separateness and unity,” nanatvaikatvam 
etavad drastavyam gastradarganat, gl. 22. And then occurs 
a very pretty lapsus. The images of the fly encased in the 
plant, magakodumbare, and the fish in water, matsyodake, 
are constantly employed in Samkhyan philosophy, as shown 
above, to illustrate the fact that spirit is different from the 
Source, though externally united. Our good Vasistha, how- 
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ever, brings these Images in to illustrate the difference, anyafc- 
vam, between the individual spirit and Brahman: “T1 a*, 
difference between the ily and plant, between the fish and 
water, is to be understood as the combined separateness and 
unity of these two," as if, from the historical connotation of 
these images, they were essentially different, whereas according 
to the exposition they are essentially one. Hut this is of a piece 
with the use of vikurvanas, a Samkhya term applied to the 
modi heat ions of the Source, when used above, of Brahman. 

This Yoga doctrine, as explained above, is to be taught 
(not to the man that bases his philosophy on the Veda, na 1 
vedanisthasya janasya . * . pradeyam, but) “to any one that 
desires it for the sake of wisdom and receives it with sul>- 
mission,” §1. 32. 

y' The Yoga doctrine as here represented stands midway 
between Samkhya and Brahimusm. The former side has been 
fully illustrated* In regard to the latter it will have been 
noticed that while the personal Lord-Spirit is a form of 
Brahman, and Brahman in turn is identified with the pure 
essence of every individual spirit, it is merely said that 
Brahman is connected with the visible as well as with the 
invisible, <Ir<jyadr§ye hy anugatam, 300, 8. The Brahman here 
| represented is not the All, but a pure Supreme Spirit into 
which fractional spirits, parts of Brahman when he “made 
himself many,” are reabsorbed. Of the identity of the objec- 
tive world with this Brahman there is no word; mat her is 
there any hint that the objective world is illusion, except that 
at the beginning of the preceding section, 308, 2 ff,, the gen- 
eral opinion, ahull, is cited that “the Unmanifest is igno- 
rance," avidya, as opposed to the twenty-fifth principle as 
wisdom, vidya. 2 Elsewhere “ the Source is knowledge," jhamt, 
but also avodyam avyaktam, as opposed to (jfieyo) vedyuh 
purusuh, 319, 40. 

1 But na°, v. 1., N./ f to one wise in the Veda it may he imparted or to,” 
etc. Those excluded are given in the following verses as liars and other evil- 
doers, a long list. 

2 But ib. 7, the Source us unmanifest is vidyii ; the highest is Vidhl (com- 
pare pradhSnavidhiyogasthah of Qiva, xiii, 14, 423), the Creator* 
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TLis doctrine of the twenty-sixth principle belongs only 
to the later part of the pseudo-epic. The passage given 
above is found virtually repeated in xii, 319, 56, and 70 ff. 
Here as Prakrti the chief-tliing, pradliana, does not know 
spirit, so spirit does not know Supreme Spirit. “The one 
that is different (spirit), seeing and yet not seeing, looks 
upon the twenty-sixth, the twenty-fifth (pure spirit) and 
tw r enty-fourth. But the twenty-fifth also does not recognize 
the twenty-sixth, who recognizes him, and having a false 
opinion of himself thinks that no one is higher than he ” (so 
316, 4). And further: “The twenty-fourth should not be 
accepted by wise men (as the twenty-fifth), any more than, 
because of mere association, the fish should be identified with 
the water it has entered (74). The twenty-fifth on realizing 
that it is different (from the twenty-fourth) becomes one with 
the twenty-sixth and recognizes (the latter). For though 
The Best appears different from the twenty-fifth, the saints 
regard this as due to the conditioned nature of the twenty- 
fifth and declare that the tw r o are really identical. Therefore, 
being afraid of birth and death, and beholding the twenty- 
sixth, neither Yogas nor Saiiikhyas admit that the twenty- 
fifth is the indestructible.” 

Here again, with the new notion that jlva is destructible (in 
Paramatman) there is the attempt to foist on the Samkhya 
the belief which has been formally denied to them. Similarly 
in the Aniruddha theology, of the personal Lord Govinda, 
who is said to “create the elements,” xii, 207, 7 ff., it is said: 
“From him whom Samkhya and Yoga philosophers declare as 
Highest Soul, Paramatman, and who is called the Great Spirit, 
■moliapurusa, is derived the unmanifest, avyaktam, of winch 
he is the base, pradhanam. From the unmanifest Lord, 
iQvara, came the manifest, and he is Aniruddha, called the 
great Soul. As egoism he created Brahm&n and the elements, 
and then the gunas,” xii, 341, 28-33. 

In this copy of the preceding passage there is also no 
notion of Vedanta as implying Maya or illusion. Significant 
Is the fact that the present teaching is represented in the fol- 
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loving stanzas, 319, 84-8(5, as being newly inculcated, and 
especially designed for those who desire emancipation, in con- 
trast to the Saiiikhyas and Yogas, who are content with their 
own doctrines, dhanna. 

It is thus clear that Samkhya is merely a name to appeal to, 
and stands in this regard on a footing with Veda, an authority 
claimed for the most divergent teaching. 

Maya, Self-Delusion. 

The u illusion ” theory of the universe is a development 
from the simple idea of delusion, often self-delusion. The 
ordinary (noil-philosophical) epic maya is a trick of delusion. 
Gods indulge in it to overcome their enemy. The, illusion- 
god par excellence, Vishnu as Krishna, thus deludes his 
enemies by making them think the sun has set when it has 
not, or by parallel magic tricks. 1 This, in my opinion, 2 is the 
only meaning in the older Ppanisliads, Indro mavabhih puru- 
rupah, Brh., ii, 5, 19 (from the Rig Veda), w I mini multi- 
form through tricks of delusion;” na yesu jihmam anrtam 
na maya ea, 44 in whom there is naught crooked, nor untrue, 
nor any trick,” Pragma, i, 16. Magic seems to be the mean- 
ing (parallel with moha) in Mfiitrl, iv, 2, where occurs the 
indrajrda-maya of Mbh. v, 160, 55. 

In Gita 7, 14-25, maya is a divine, daivl, delusion caused 
by the gunas, gunamayi, characterizing people wicked and 
foolish; in 4, 6, it is a psychic delusion, atmamaya, which 
causes the unborn God by means of Prakrti to appear to 1 hj 
born (not, be it noticed, which causes the not-soul to appear 
to be real). It occurs in one other passage, 18, 61, where it 
is the equivalent of moha in the preceding stanza (as in 
MaitrT Pp., above). In all these passages, although it is 
possible to read into maya the meaning given it by f^amkura, 
for example, yet the simpler meaning suflices of either trick 

1 This in called indifferently maya (chadma) or yoga* v, 100, f>4-68; vii, 
140, 68, etc. 

2 In this interpretation of maya I am forced to differ from that of DcuHBen, 
who holds that maya is Vcdantic Illusion (i.o., the not-soul appears through 
divine Illusion to he real) even in the earliest Bcripture#, 
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or delusion (false understanding) applied to tbe relation of 
individual soul and God, and this is probably the meaning, 
because maya as illusion plays no part in the development of 
the scheme. Guna-made delusion is the regular Sarokhya 
Prakrti-made ignorance; it is not Prakrti’s self. 

The expression used above of Krishna’s maya that it is 
“ divine,” has no special philosophical significance. The same 
phrase is applied to Duryodhana’s water-trick, daivim mayam 
imam krtva, ix, 31, 4. When, too, Krishna in the Gita says 
that he is born by atmaruaya, it must be remembered that in 
describing the parallel situation in the Ramayana, where 
Vishnu is born as Rama, the word chachnan, disguise, cover, 
is used as the equivalent of maya, G. vi, 11, 32. 

In a very interesting critique of the new doctrine of moksa, 
that is, salvation without Vedic sacrifices, an orthodox objector 
is represented as saying: “This doctrine of salvation has 
been brought out by miserable idle pundits; it is based on 
ignorance of the Veda and is a lie under the guise of truth. 
Not by despising the Vedas, not by chicanery and delusion 
(mayaya) does a man obtain great (Brahman). He finds 
Brahman in brahman ” (Veda). 1 

Similarly, when Draupadi philosophizes in iii, 30, 32, her 
opening words show that she reveres as the chief god the 
Creator, who, like other creatures, is subject to transmigration, 
32, 7, and is in no respect an All-god, though a later rewrit- 
ing of the scene mixes up Bhagavat, Ljvara, and Prajapati. 2 
This god, she says, has deluded (moha) her husband’s mind 

1 As the section is occupied in advocating the one-soul (All-soul), aikat- 
mya, doctrine, it is clear that maya is here merely delusion or deceit, xii, 
270, 50-51. The words of the text are : <?riya vilnnair alasaih panditaih sam- 
pravartitam, vedavadaparijnanam satyabhasam iva ’nrtam . . . na vedanam 
paribhavan na £athyena na mayaya mahat prapnoti puruso brahmani brahma 
vindati, xii, 270, 17, 19. Ivapila, to whom the remark is addressed, admits 
“the Vedas are authoritative,” vedah pramanam lokanam, 271, 1, but, 43, 
insists that, though " everything is based on the Veda/ 7 the cruel animal sacri- 
fices therein enjoined are objectionable (as cited above), and upholds the 
thesis that “knowledge is the best means of salvation/ 7 jfianamtu parama 
gatih, 271, 38 — this by the bye. 

2 The revision appears clearly at the end in DraupadVs conversion. Com- 
pare the comments, AOS., Proceed., March, 1894. 
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and in deluding men generally, moliayitva, the Lord shows 
the power of his delusion, mayiiprabkava, which deludes them 
by atmamaya (the same expression as that of the Gita, cited 
above), making them kill each other as blind instruments of 
his will, winch act without volition, just as a stone breaks 
another in the hands of a man. Man proposes, but (loti dis- 
poses 1 by means of a trick, cliadma krtvii, 30, 30, splaying 
with men as children play with toys. M 44 Fie, lie,' 1 says her 
husband, a don't speak so of the Lord, through whose grace 
the faithful gets immortality,' " 31, 42; 44 for those things are 
divine mysteries (devaguhyani, rewards of good and evil), 
since the divinities are full of secret tricks," gudhamaya hi 
devatah, 31, 35-37. The (JSstras and faith, not magic, nulya, 
or sinful works, give faith in Krishna, v. 00, 3-5. 

Again, in the account of the Paftcakalujmts, the visiting 
Hindus, who look with awe on the service paid to the One 
God, say that they could hear the hymn, but could not sec 
the god, because, as they suppose, they were ‘‘deluded by the 
god's may a,” mohitils tasya may ay a, xii, 337, 44-48. God in 
the following is called the mahamayadhara, as he is also called 
by the rather modern epithets oaturmahamjika, saptamaha- 
bhaga, 2 xii, 330, 3 ff. Here maya is truly illusion, as it is said 
in 340, 43—45: 44 God is he by whom this illusion (of visible 
God) was created,” maya hy esa maya srstu yan mam payyusi, 
Narada; but it is not illusion embracing the world of objective 
things, even in this late account (careless enough.* for example, 
to construe iti vai menirc vayam, 337, 38). There is at least 
no passage in the epic which says bluntly that “Prakrit is 
maya, 11 as does pvet. Up. iv, 10. On the contrary, thy, great 
mass of epic philosophy, though it teaches that the sinner is 
deluded “ by Vishnu/s hundred mfiyas,” 302, 59, tenches also 
that this delusion is merely a confusion of mind in respect of 
the relation of the pure soul to the conditioned soul. It does 
not teach tlxat those things which condition the soul are an 

1 anyathS manyante punxsas tani tani ca . , . anyathS prahhuh karoti 
Yikaroti ca, iii, 30, 34. 

2 He is also called akhandala, which in xii, 337, 4, is still an epithet of 
Indra. 
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illusion, but that they are eternal substance, either in them- 
selves or as parts of Brahman. Take for instance the long- 
account in xii, 196 to 201. It is not suggested that the sin- 
ner divest himself of illusion. He goes into moka, that is he 
becomes confused, and again he enters Brahman, 197, 10; or 
“enjoys bliss,” ramate sukhara (“if he does not wish the 
highest, because his soul is still tinged with desire, ragatma, 
he attains whatever he desires”). 1 Knowledge is Brahman, 
and lienee one must be free of all delusion to be Brahman 
indeed, and truly immortal, 2 but the objective world is seldom 
an illusion of Brahman. Moreover, the avidya of God is 
clearly an afterthought. According to one section in (JJanti, 
God creates the world “ at the point of day ” through avidya 
or ignorance. First mahat was born, “ which quickly became 
mind” (where mind and not intellect is vyakta, manifest), 
which is “ characterized by desire and doubt.” 3 * * * This same 
account in its first form is found in 232, 32, without avidya: 

“ The Lord, Igvara, sleeps during the cataclysm sunk in med- 
itation, dhyana ; but, when awakened at the close of night, he 
transforms the eternal, vikurute brahma ’ksayyam, and pro- 
duces tlx© Great Being, whence mind, one with the manifest.” 
The following section simply picks up this account, repeats 
it in almost the same words, but slips in avidya to explain tlx© 
expression “ creates.” The alteration is the more marked as 

1 Some very grotesque conceptions are expressed here. In 200,26, the jiva 

soul goes to Atman ; or goes to heaven and lives separately. When as a flame 
the spirit ascends to heaven, Brahmtfn like a courteous host says “ Come, stay 
with mo,” males it (or him) conscious and then swallows him! 

3 ff Sorrow is the end of joy as night is the end of day, joy is the end of 

sorrow, as day is the end of night 77 (these succeed each other and each has its 

end) ; “ only knowledge ends not, for knowledge is Brahman/ 7 8 xiv, 44, 18, 
20-21 ; 47, 1. Not till 62, 9, i. e., after the Anuglta, is finished, is Maya a factor 

here. Previously there is only the ghoramoha or horrible misunderstanding 

of truth, xiv, 45, 4, etc. In xviii, 3, 30, Indra's maya is an optical delusion. 

8 xii, 233, 1 ff. Here is to be noticed a contradiction in epic psychology. 
Mind in this passage has prarthana and sisrksS, that is it desires, whereas 
elsewhere desire (the unexplained “ seventh, 77 xii, 177, 52) is an attribute of 
egoistic intellect. Desire is born of imagination, samkalpa, xii, 177, 25 ; it is 
destroyed by avoiding this, 302, 56; but, " remove mind from samkalpa and 
fix it on self/ 7 241, 17. 
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many texts make no division of chapters here. In either case 
the account of creation goes right on, first, 232, 32, stated as 
(Igvarah) : 

pratibuddlio vikurute brahma ’ksayyam ksapaksaye 
srjate ca inahad bhutam tasm&d vyaktatmakam 
manah 

and then as : 

hrakmatejomayam gukram yasya sarvam idam jagat 
ekasya bhutam bhutasya dvayarh sthavarajangamam 
aharmukhe vibuddhah san srjate * vidyayd jagat 
agra eva makad bhutam agu vyaktatmakam manah. 

As the seven creators 1 mentioned in the following stanza, 
233, 3, are explained as intellect, mind, and the five elements, 
it is clear also that egoism as a distinct factor is omitted. The 
seven cannot create apart, so they unite and make the body 
which the “great beings,” bhutani mahanti, enter with Karma. 
The aclikarta, First Creator, is Prajapati, who acts without 
Maya, gl. 13. 2 In short, while sometimes recognized, Maya 
is generally unknown in the epic, because the epic lacks unity, 
being now and then Vedantic, but generally Yogaistic. 

Fancagikha’s System. 

In the presentation above I have analyzed the three differ- 
ent religious philosophies advocated in the pseudo-epic; the 
Samkhya, which holds to- spirit and Source as distinct immor- 
tal entities; the Yoga, which adds the Supreme Spirit; and 
the personal religion of Narada and others, which makes of 
the Paramatman or Supreme Spirit a modified form of Brah- 
man known as Aniruddha, etc., and identified with Krishna. 
In xii, 352, 13, the Paramatman doctrine is declared to be the 

1 manasa, “ mind-creatures,” the same epithet as that applied to the eternal 
Deva in xii, 182, 11. Compare BAU. ii, 5, 7 ; Gita, 10, 6. 

2 sarvabhutany upadaya tapasap caranaya hi adikarta sa bhutanam tarn 
eva 'huh prajapatim. The commentator explains “by means of Maya” 
(BAU. ii, 5, 19), but there is not even the suggestion of the Maya doctrine here. 
The etymology in §1. 11 (te . . . garlragrayanam praptas tato purusa ucyate) 
Beems to be owing to a confusion with purifayam purusam iksate, Praj. v. 6. 
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opinion of some Pundits only, in distinction from that of the 
knowledge-philosophers, who are said to hold to unity of soul. 
However this passage may be interpreted, 1 it is evident that 
it distinctly sets over against each other the Yoga and Brah- 
man interpretation. Paramatman is identified with Vishnu 
the “ unconditioned, All-soul spirit.” The religion taught 
is expressly opposed, as something higher, to Saihkhya and 
Yoga (§1. 7-8), and by comparison with other schemes is of 
Pancaratra character. A preceding section states that the 
same religion is identical with the doctrine taught to Arjuna 
in the Gita, 349, 8, and (as already noticed) it is here called 
“ the Krishna religion,” Satvata dharma, which has mysteries, 
abstracts, and an Aranyaka (ib., 29-31). It was handed down 
through the seers, and a priest who was acquainted with the 
(Jyestha) Saman (and) Vedanta. His name was Jcstha (sic). 
Then it disappeared, to bo promulgated again in the llarigltah, 
ib. 46 and 53. In it, Vishnu as God is adored in one, two, 
three, or four forms (the usual group is meant, Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Samkarsana, Vasudeva). 2 The disciples are called 
“ those devoted to one God,” ekantinas, and it is haul to find 
many of them (duxlabhah, 349, 62, compare Gita, T, 19). 
They are identified with the Paficaratras (so 336, 25), a sect 

1 The words seem to indicate the antithesis not of three hut of two beliefs : 
evam hi paramatmanam kecid icchanti panditah, okiitmanam tatha 'tmanam 
apare jnanacintakah, tatra yah paramatma hi sa nityam nirgunah smrtah, sa 
hi Narayano jSeyah sarvatmapuruso hi sah. The commentator, however, 
may be right in taking atman to refer to Samkhyas and ekatman as brahma- 
bhinnam (Vedanta), though the single subject would make it more natural 
to take ekatmanam atmanam as “ one spirit which is alone/ 7 Vislmu here is 
the manta mantavyam, “ the thinker and the thought/ 7 and the eternal fore- 
cause, pradhana, $1. 17-18. In $1. 22, God plays, kridati, in his four forms (as 
often). 

2 Qiva, on the other hand, has eight forms (the Puranic view), which, accord- 
ing to the commentator (though murti may imply the incorporations, Uudra, 
Bhairava, TJgra, I<?vara, Mahadeva, Pa$upati, <Jarva, Bhava), are the five ele- 
naents, sun, moon, and Purusha, iii, 49, 8. Such divisions are often unique 
and apparently arbitrary. See below on the eight sources. u Indestructible 
Brahman 77 (like Sattva) is eighteenfold according to (xii, 342, 13) H. 3, 14, 
13, astadatjavidham (ornidham). Eight and a thousand (only pseudo-epic) 
are Qiva 7 s names, against Vishnu's even thousand. The " worlds 77 are eight 
tsee below), or seven, or twenty-one, according to the passage. 
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the teaching of which is here identified not only with that of 
the S amkhya-Y oga, but also with that of Vedaranyaka, ib. 
349, 81, and with the religion of the “ white men ” and Yatis, 
gvetanaiii Yatinam ca, ib. 85. Compare 336, 19, the white 
men’s religion, and Satvata Vidlii, declared by Surya. 

The difference between religion and philosophy is (obliter- 
ated in India, and the Pancaratra, sect is exalted as a develop- 
ment of the Bhagavadbhaktas, as the latter are represented 
in the Gita, clearly an indication of posteriority ; while their 
philosophy is rather contested than identified with that of 
the Samkhya. 

Three expositions axe given, which embody the same ter- 
minology, and may be called the Paiicagikha system. 

Paiicagikha Kapileya (interpreted as a metronymic!) ap- 
pears in xii. 218, 6 £f., and 320, 2 flc. His punch-name is 
elaborately amplified in the former passage, where, 218, 10 if., 
he is an incorporation of Kapila and the first pupil of Asuri. 
In Paficasrotas, where there is a Kapila mandala, he holds a 
long “session,” sate, having “bathed in the patlcamtiw” 
(five rivers of the mind ? cf. 1, 5), and being versed in 
the Pafrca ratra (doctrine), and being called in consequence 
not only puftcaratevigarada, but also 

pancajhah paficakrt paflca-gunah paficagikhah (smrtah), 

epithets which are duly interpreted by the omniscient Nila- 
kantha. He also (below) has the epithet Paiicaratrah, which 
is the only one that need concern us, as the interpretation of 
the others is mere guesswork. Paficagikha is regarded, then, 
as the teacher of the new sect of Paficaratras. 1 

His doctrine rests on the ancient foundation of “disgust 
with birth, disgust with acts, disgust with all things,” sarva- 
nrrveda, and is, in short, the religion of ennui, which consists 

L The seven Citra<?ikhandins are referred to as the author of the P5Eca- 
ratra Qastra in 330, 27; 337, 3, $astram citra$ikhandijam. These are the 
seven Prakrtis, personified as the seven old sages, whoso names are given below, 
p. 170, to whom is added Manu to make the “ eight sources,” 330, 29. In 
the hymn at xii, 339, the god is called PaKcakala-kartrpati, Paiicaratrika 
PaScSgni, PaBcayajSa, PaScamahakalpa (as also Citragikhapdin). 
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in a little more than mere indifference. The literal meaning 
is that one “ finds oneself out of,” or is siek of, the round of 
birth and death. Nirvana is attained by nirveda. 1 This dis- 
gust and the rejection of that untrustworthy delusion, ana<jva- 
siko mohah, which leads to religious practices and the hope of 
rewards, xii, 218, 21-22, is the starting-point of the system, 
which, synthetically considered, should culminate in Krishna- 
Yishnu, as the be-all and end-all, as in other cases. 

The analysis of the system is preceded by a most interest- 
ing and historically important review of certain fallacies, as 
follows. The unbeliever says : “ One who relies on tradition 
(the scripture) says that there is something beyond after the 
destruction (of the body), as being obvious and seen by all ; 
but such an one is refuted by the fact that death of self is 
negation, deprivation, of self, anatma hy atmano mrtyula 
Death is a weakness induced by age. Through delusion one 
imagines a soul, and this is erroneously regarded as the 
“something beyond” (or higher). For practical purposes 
one may assume what is not true (that there is no death of the 
soul), just as one may say that “ the king never dies,” ajaro 
f yam amrtymj ca raja ’sau. But when something is asserted 
and denied and no evidence is given, on what should one base 
a judgment? Direct observation (evidence of the senses) is 
the base of received teaching and of inference. Received 
teaching is destroyed by direct observation, and (as evidence) 
inference amounts to nothing.” 

The last sentence reads in the original, 218, 27 : 

pratyaksam hy etayor mfilam krtfintflitihyayor api 
pratyaksenS, 7 gamo bhinnah krtanto v& na kimeana 

The commentator takes krtanta as anumana and aitiliya as 
equivalent to agama ; though in 240, 2, anagatam anaitihyam 
katham bralima ’dhigaccliati (where the commentator says that 
agata is pratyak$a and anumana), u IIow can a good man 

1 Compare xii, ISO, 16-17 ; “ One cannot know the unknown (if faith he 
lacking); keep the mind on faith; hold it to the vital air; the vital air to 
Brahman ; nirvana is attained by nirveda ; ” Gita, 6, 23, nirvinnacetasa yogo 
(yoktavyo ni^cayena ea) ; Mund. Up. i, 2, 12, brahmano mxvedam ay at. 

10 
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attain to Brahman not known to tradition nor revealed in the 
Veda?” 1 and in G. v, 87, 23, aitihyam anumanam ca prat- 
yaksam api ca 5 gamam, ye hi samyak pariksante, it is distin- 
guished from the latter. The word agama is of sufficient 
importance to note the epic’s own definition given in xii, 270, 
43 : agamo vedavadas tu tarkagastrani ca ’gamah, “ Received 
(scriptural) teaching includes the words of the Veda and 
philosophical codes ; ” a remarkable definition in view of the 
fact that some of the latter are heterodox, and that agama is 
currently used as equivalent to right tradition. The tarka- 
vidya is elsewhere differentiated from logic, anvlksiki, though 
both are called useless, xiii, 37, 12, when not extolled, as 
often ! 

The next stanza continues: “Enough of making assump- 
tions based on this or that inference. In the opinion of (us) 
unbelievers there is no other ‘ spirit 5 than the body.” 

For clearer understanding of the historical value of this I 
must give the exact words, 218, 28 : 

yatra yatr& 3 num&ne smin krtam bhSvayato e pi ca 
na ’nyo jlvah garirasya nastikanam mate sthitah 

Here krtam bhavayatah in the meaning of bhavanayalam (N.) 
is even more careless than the following genitive with gari- 
rasya; but both are indicative of the slovenly style which 
belongs alike to the Puranas and the pseudo-epic. 

The unbeliever (according to the commentator) continues 
with a stanza almost unintelligible in its Sutra-like concise- 
ness, which can be given only by the original : 

reto vatakanikfty&m ghrtapakadhivasanam 

jatih smrtir ayaskantah suryakanto "mbubliaksanam 

“ The seed in the banyan-flower (accounts for the delusion of 
soul) ; butter (is only another form of grass) ; rum (is but 
fermented rice). Memory (and other 4 psychic ? functions are 
identical with the) creature born. 2 (The 4 soul ’ is like the) 

1 Just below, 240, 3, the expression manasaq ce ? ndriyan2m ca' aikagryam 
may be noticed as a repetition phrase of iii, 200, 25. 

2 I take adhivasana in the sense of adhivasa, home ; (consider) the origin 
of ghee and fermented (liquor) ; N. paraphrases, adhivasit&t (add in pw.). 
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magnet (which, moves iron not by psychical but by physical 
potency). 1 The burning-glass (makes fire, and so the fiery, 
active, soul is but a physical phenomenon). (The fire's) 
devouring of water (is typical of the so-called appetite or 
desire of the soul),” or, in other words: Desire and enjoyment 
are no proof of a superpliysical entity, any more than in the 
ease of a fire gratifying its thirst for water. 

The denial of the soul-doctrine next calls forth the follow- 
ing refutation : 

“ A passing away (of something not physical occurs) in the 
case of a dead being. Supplication of the gods (proves the 
existence of incorporeal entities). (There would be besides) 
in the case of the dead a cessation of acts [the Karma doctrine 
would have to be given up]. 2 This is the proof. (Then 
again) things incorporate cannot be causes, hetavah, for there 
is no identity of that which has form and that which has no 
form,” 218, 30-31. 

After this, other sceptics, who the commentator rightly (as 
I think) says are Buddhists, 3 are introduced with a now argu- 

Jatih smrtih, " birth and memory,” would seem to imply that memory argue* 
a former birth, as in Pataiijali’s Sutra, iv, 0. This would l>o an argument on 
the other side, as if the stanza were writ to prove the opposite. I follow K., 
though inclined to think that the words really ought to he put into the mouth 
of the believer (tree, butter, memory, etc., show soul). See the next note. 

1 But compare the (orthodox) view as explained in xii, 211, 8: “As sense- 
less iron runs toward a magnet; so conditions born because of one’s nature 
and all else similar” (are attracted toward the soul). The passages seem 
curiously related, as just before stands, ?1. 2, yathii ’^vatthakamkayam antar 
bhuto mahadrumah nispanno drfyale vyaktam avyaktat sambhavas tathu, 
“birth from the unmanifest is as when a great tree born in a flower coming 
out is seen clearly.” Compare BAIT, iii, 9, 28 ; Qvet Up. i, 15, etc. 

2 This, like the appeal to the existence of divinities, is a presumption of 
what is to be proved. Of course, the unbeliever believes neither in metem- 
psychosis nor in gods, but he is not allowed to say any more. In xii, 304, 47, 
the argument for the existence of the Source and the spirit is that both are 
inferable from effects (as seasons are from fruits, 800, 27). In the latter pas- 
sage, the spirit “inferred by signs,” lingas, is called pa3cavin9atima (takara- 
lopa arsah!). 

8 Interesting, both as showing how the epic repeats itself and Buddhism, 
are xii, 175 and 277 (where several padas are identical with those in the 
Dhammapada), and xiii, 113. The ahinsa doctrine is carried on here in xiii, 
114, 0, which repeats xii, 240, 18, with a varied reading that shows the futility 
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ment against the existence of soul: “Some say the cause, 
karana, of successive rebirth is ignorance, aviclya, desire, con- 
fusion of mind, and the practice of faulty acts; ignorance 
being the field watered by thirst, and acts being the seed 
planted in it, all of which cause rebirth. They say that 
(ignorance) is concealed (in the body) and is burned away, 
and that, when the mortal part is destroyed, another body is 
born from it and they call tliis the destruction of being. But 
(in answer to this), how can it be just the same man in tins 
(new body), since he is different in form, in birth, in good, 
and in aims ? For (if there is no soul) dll would be discon- 
nected. (Further) if this is so, what pleasure would there be 
in gifts, wisdom, or the power gained by religious practices ? 
For another entity would get the fruit of what this man prac- 
tises, since one man by means of another’s nature, prakrtaih, 
would be made wretched or blessed here on earth. (In this 
matter) the decision in regard to what is invisible (must rest 
on) what is visible. If you kill a body with a cudgel would 
another arise from it? Even so the separate consciousness 
would be a different consciousness, not the original one. 
This destruction of being (spoken of above, satvasamksaya) 
would be repeated like seasons and years; [there would 
indeed be no end to it, for if it is argued that destruction 
of consciousness ever results in a new consciousness, then 
destruction of being would result, not, as the Buddhists teach, 
in annihilation, but in new being; so there would bo no 
escape from rebirth. If one says, however, that there is a 
conditioned soul, it can be only a physical bond of unity] like 
a house, growing gradually weaker through repeated aging 
and dying (consisting, as such a ‘soul’ must) of (mortal) 
senses, thoughts, breath, blood, flesh, bone, all of which perish 
and revert in due order to their original bases. And, further, 
(such a theory) would refute the practice of the world in 

of relying on the commentator, who thinks that the elephant in the following 
stanza of Qanti is Yoga! Yatha nagapade 'nyani padani padagSrainam, sa t- 
vany eva ’pidhlyante padajatixni kaunjare, evam sarvam ahihsayam dharmar- 
tham apidhlyate (in xiii, evam lokesv ahinsa tu nirdista). f 
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respect of obtaining advantage from gifts and oilier religious 
acts, since both the words of the Veda and the practice of the 
world (show that acts are performed) for this purpose (of 
gain). There are many proofs to 1x3 found in the mind, 
but what with the iteration of this and that cause no clear 
light is obtained, but men doubt and turn to some one expla- 
nation, till their intellect becomes fixed on one point and rots 
there like a tree. So all creatures, made wretched through 
(desiiing) useless objects, are led away by received teaching, 
agamaili, like elephants led by their keepers. Thus, desiring 
objects that bring, endless pleasure, the dried-up many get 
instead a greater sorrow on being forced to abandon the bait 
and enter the power of death.” 

The argument is the 'familiar one that a man gets sorrow 
thr ough desiring heaven, for after his Karma is exhausted lie 
sinks down again to a lower level. So heaven is a bait which 
attracts men; hut as it is only a temporary pleasure followed 
by pain, one suffers from it all the more (ncssun muggiore 
dolore che riconlarsi). All this implies unconscious existence 
as the best goal. 

To this it is said, 219, 2, in the words of the great Upani- 
shad: “If there is no consciousness after death, 1 what differ- 
ence does it make whether one has wisdom or not, or is careful 
or not?” -Then Pafiouflikha replies with a long exposition of 
his system, 219, 6 ff., of which I give the chief points : 

It is not a system of annihilation, ucehedanistha, nor on? 
of the soul’s separate existence, bhiivanistha. The (visible) 
man consists of body, senses, and perception, cotas. The 
foundations are the five elements, which are independent and 
make the body. The body is not of one clement, but of five. 
The aggregate causing activity is knowledge, heat, and wind. 2 
From knowledge come the senses and their objects, separate 
existence, svabhava, perception, cetanii, and mind ; from wind 
come the two vital breaths; from heat come gall and other 

1 yadi na pretya sarhjfia bhavati ; compare tany (bliiltam) ova ’nuvin&p* 
yati, na pretya samjfia ’sti 'ti, BAU. ii, 4, 12, 

3 219, 9 ; compare below. 
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bases, dliatus. The five senses, indriyas, hearing, touch, taste, 
sight, smell, derive from the mind, citta, and have its charac- 
teristics. Eternal cetana is threefold when united with dis- 
cernment, vijhana. This they call sukhaduhkha and the 
opposite. Sound, touch, color, taste, smell, the forms (liiur- 
tayah, containing these as objects), make a group of six 
constant constituents, gunas, to make knowledge perfect. 
Dependent on these are acts and visarga (?), and judgment in 
regard to the meaning of all topics. This they call the highest 
seed, gukra; it is intellect, the great undeteriorating (sub- 
stance). This collection of attributes is not soul but is 
not-soul, anatman. The true teaching is contained in Renun- 
ciation-^astras, which enjoin renunciation of all. Having ex- 
plained the six jnanendriyas, organs of knowledge, Pafieagikha 
explains the “ organs of action, which are five, with bala, 
power, as the sixth,” gl. 20. There are twelve organs, five 
organs of knowledge with mind as sixth, and five of action 
with power as sixth. The eleven organs (with mind) one 
should renounce by means of the intellect. Ear, sound, 
and mind (citta, in 23 and 34 ; manas in 22) are necessary in 
hearing. 1 Thus for all the senses there are fifteen gunas 
(3x5)* There are also the three gunas called sattva, rajas, 
tamas. Ear and sound are forms of air (space) ; so with the 
five others. In the ten senses there arises a creation (entity) 
simultaneous with their activity; this is (the eleventh), mind, 
citta. The intellect is the twelfth. In deep sleep, tamase, 
there is no annihilation (of personality), although there is 
concerned no such creation simultaneous with the senses (the 
co-operation being a popular fallacy). (In deep sleep) in 
consequence of one’s former waking experience, and because 
one is conditioned by the three gunas, one imagines that one 
has material senses, although one can perceive only subtile 
senses. But though one imagines this, one does not really 

1 Compare Gita, 18, 18 (threefold urgers to action), knowledge, object, 
knower, jnanam jfteyam parijnata trividha karmacodana ; threefold action, 
organ, act, agent, karanam karma karte 'ti trividhah karmasamgrahah ; in 
14, the five karanani or karmanah hetayah are object, adhisthana, agent, 
organ, action, and the daiva (said to be Samkhya, hut interpreted as VedantaP 
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co-operate (-with the senses. Hence it may be inferred that a 
soul exists independent of mental processes). But the deep- 
sleep consciousness is a finite and darkened pleasure. Even the 
result one derives from traditional teaching, agarmi, though 
not sorrowful, is also merely darkness, revealed lies, as it were. 1 
Spirit, ksetrajiia, is the being, bhava, standing in mind; it 
is immortal, flowing as a stream to the ocean. For the de- 
struction of existence, satvasaiiiksaya (the expression used 
above) is (in Upamsliad language) as when rivers run into 
other rivers and to the ocean, losing their individuality, 
vyakti (equivalent to form) and name. Consequently, when 
the individual spirit, jlva, is united (with the ocean of being) 
and embraced on all sides, how could there be consciousness 
after death? (219, 43). As the creature that spins out of 
itself, wrapping itself in its welvhouse, stays there over- 
powered, so is the soul ; but when freed, it abandons its misery, 
and then its woe is destroyed, like a clod falling on a rock. 
As the deer leaves its old horn, and the snake its skin, with- 
out looking behind, and a bird loaves the falling tree and flies 
away unattached, • so the freed soul abandons its woe, and 
leaving pleasure and pain, without even a subtile body, goes 
the perfect way (47-49 repeats 45). 2 

For a Samkhya philosopher Paileagikha teaches very extra- 
ordinary things, the most advanced Brahmaism, which f ails 
only of being Vedanta in its lack of Maya. Three sets of 
philosophers are hero refuted, — the materialist, the Buddhist, 

1 The commentator reads atha tatra 'py npSdatte tamo 'vyaktam iva 
'nrtam, $1. 38, which is perhaps hotter “ hidden falsehood.” The meaning is, 
as explained above, that the joy given by Vedic teaching is a perishable 
heaven resulting in sorrow (darkness) and the teaching's not the highest 
truth. Compare, on the other side, the same reproach, Mait. Up. vii, 10, 
satyam iva hirtam pa$yanti. 

3 Compare Pra$. Up. v, 6 ; Mund. Up. 1, 7 and iii, 1. The first image is 
clearly not that of a spider (which is not destroyed by its web), but of a 
silkworm, though the commentator (and PW.) take urnanabhi as a spider, 
which comparison is common. Compare xii, 286, 40, urnanabhir yatha sutram 
vijSeyas tantuvad gunah (as in BAU. ii, 1, 20). But the silkworm is also 
common. Compare xii, 304, 4, ko<?akaro yatliatmSnara ki£ah samavarundhati 
sutratantugunair nityam tatha 'yam aguno gunaih dvandvam eti ca nir- 
dvandvah, etc. 
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and the orthodox Vedist. The terms used are those of the 
Samkhya, jlva and ksetrajiia rather than atman (sthito manasi 
yo bhavah sa vai .ksetrajiia ucyate, §1. 40), but this spirit is 
only part of Brahman. 1 

Another point to be noticed is the absence of tanmatras. 
Before passing to the numerical analysis of the Pahcaratra 
scheme into thirty elements, I would point out also that as in 
Gita, 7, 4, so ib. 13, 5-6, there are gross elements, egoism, 
intellect, and mind (= 8), but also ten organs and five objects 
of sense plus avyakta (= 24 topics), to which arc here added, 
Gita, 13, 5-6, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, and also body, 
perception, courage (samgliata, cetana, dhrti) or thirty-one 
elements of “modified Prakrti.” 

The Thirty-one Elements (PaScacikha). 

Here there is a formal group of particles called kalas, not 
sixteen but thirty, but one (God) super-added makes thirty- 
one topics, the same number ascribed by tradition to the 
Pagupatas. A most minute description is given in xii, 321, 
96-112. This scheme is as follows : 2 

In order to act, the organs “ await the outer constituents,” 
gunas. In perception, color, eye, and light are the three 
causes , and so in all cases where are found knowledge and 
the object of perception, (similar) causes of knowledge exist ; 
between knowledge and the object intervenes the guna, con- 
stituent, mind, wherewith one judges. [The organs and mind 
make eleven.] 8 The twelfth is intellect , another constituent, 
wherewith one decides in the case of doubtful things to be 

1 The attribute of Jagatprakrti applied to Narayana in the PSficaratra 
hymn, xii, 339, 89, “the god who is the Source of the world/’ gives the 
vital difference between this teaching and that which inculcates a Prakrti 
distinct from pure soul. 

2 X italicize below without extended comment the points of contact with 
the scheme just given. 

8 This must be supplied from the context. In the scheme at xiv, 42, 10, 
“mind must be recognized as belonging to both, and intellect is the twelfth,” 
only ten organs are recognized, as here, and bala as a separate organ is 
unknown. 
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known. The thirteenth constituent is sattva. (Tt is rent) 
for one is argued to be an individual having much or little 
sattva (hence it is a real constituent, a guna). The four- 
teenth constituent is egoism (when one says ‘ I am an agent ’), 
with which one gets the notion of mine and not-mine. Then 
there is a fifteenth constituent, -which is different from the 
others and is called the totality of the mass of separate factors, 
pr thakkalasam uhasya saraagryani (i. e., the general disposi- 
tion). The sixteenth, a different constituent, is a sort of 
complex, samghata iva (because it consists, says the commen- 
tator, in the union of the three factors of ignorance ; the six- 
teenth is therefore avidya, or ignorance itself), wherein are 
combined the Source and the individual manifestation, vgakti , 
which are respectively the seventeenth and eighteenth con- 
stituents, gunau. The nineteenth is the unification of doub- 
lets (opposites), such as pleasant and disagreeable, age and 
death, etc. The twentieth constituent is Time, the origin and 
destruction of all things. This complex, samghata, of twenty, 
and in addition the seven constituents consisting of the five 
gross elements added to [the origin and relation of] being and 
not-being, (making twenty-seven, is to be added again to) 
three more constituents, vidhi, fulcra , lain (cause, seed, power ). 1 
That is called the body in which these twejity and ten are all 
together. The Source (fore-cause) of these kalas, factors, one 
philosopher recognizes to be the Unmanifest; another, dull of 
insight, recognizes (as such) the Manifest. Metaphysicians 
recognize a Source of all l>eings, whether it is the Unmani- 
fest or the Manifest or a double or qmidruple source. This 
unmanifest Source becomes manifest by means of the kalas 
(the factors just enumerated). The individual is the Source 
so made manifest. From conception to old age there is an 
uninterrupted momentary splitting up of the factors (par- 
ticles) of the body, although too minute to be observed (in 
detail). But this passing away and coming into existence of 

1 According to the commentator, these are right and wrong as originating 
false ideas, vasanS ; that which incites to wrong ideas ; and the effort leading 
to the attainment of wrong ideas. But see the scheme above. 
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the separate particles goes on from stage to stage just like the 
course of a lamp’s light. There is, therefore, no connection 
between the individual existent creature and his members. 
All creatures are born by the union of particles, kalas, as it 
were, 1 just as fire is produced by the union of sunlight and 
fir e-stone , mani, or by sticks (rubbed together). 

This exposition is given for a practical purpose, as is seen 
in the last paragraph. One should recognize no own , as all 
creatures are one, distinct from the physical parts. The 
“ body of particles,” as it is called in xii, 322, 25, reverts to 
the unmanifest Source, but the self or soul is but part of the 
same soul in any other body of particles. The doctrine is 
none the less that of Paiicagikha because it is taught by 
Sulabha to Janaka, though it is the latter who professes him- 
self the disciple of Paiicagikha, “the venerable beggar who 
belonged to the family of Paragara,” xii, 321, 24. For Janaka 
does not really understand, and so Sulabha is enlightening 
him. Paiicagikha is here said to be a Samkhya leader. There 
is an imitation and would-be improvement in this late dis- 
course (the metre shows the lateness) of Gita, 3, 3, loko 
r smin dvividha nistha. Here §1. 38, the “point of view,” is 
made treble, trividha nistha drsta; not that emancipation is 
got by knowledge or action, as in the Gita passage, but by 
the third (and best view), that of Paiicagikha, who “rejected 
both these two,” 321, 40. The doctrine is that the vuigesikam 
jfianam or most excellent way, gl. 23, leads one to live a life 
of renunciation. All depends, says the king, on whether one 
is bond or free ; the pure and good devotee may still be active ; 
asceticism is not requisite; a king is as good as a beggar. 
“ The bond of royalty (says the king in conclusion), the bond 
of affection, I have cut with the sword of renunciation, which 
has been sharpened on the anvil of emancipation,” ib. 52. 
But his antagonist intimates that he has not learned the true 
religion, which is renunciation in deed as well as in thought. 
As a system, the doctrine of Paiicagikha is said to be sopayah 

1 The commentator says that “this expression, (kalanam)iva,has no mean- 
ing, and is merely need to fill up the verse,” 321, 124, 
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sopanisadah sopasangah 1 sani§cayah, ql. 1G3, a detailed philo- 
sophical exposition. 

In xii, 27 6, 4 ff., there is a third exposition, oddly combined 
with the Samkliya schedule, while at the end it shows resem- 
blance to that just given. It is referred to Asita Devala, who 
in xiii, 18, 18, is‘said to have received glory from (JJiva (Qiva 
is Samkhyaprasadah, xiii, 17, 03), who “gives the goal of 
Samkhyayoga,” xiii, 14, 198. In this scheme Time creates 
the five gross elements. Impelled by Being and Soul, Time 
creates beings out of these elements, which with Time make a 
group, ragi, of six. To these are added bhava and abhava, 
making the ^ eight beings, bhutani, of beings.” When de- 
stroyed, a creature becomes fivefold (elements) because of 
these. The body is made of earth, bhumimayo dehah ; the ear 
comes from air (space) ; the eye from the sun ; the breath 
from the wind; the blood from water. The five senses are 
the ‘‘ knowledges ” (organs of knowledge, jHanani). Sight, 
hearing, smelling, touch, taste, are five, distributed fivefold 
over five. Their constituents, tadgunlih, are color, smell, 
taste, touch, and sound, apprehended in five ways by the 
five senses. These, their gunas, the senses do not know, 
but the spirit knows them (this is a correction of the state- 
ment that objects of sense are apprehended by the senses). 
Higher than the group of senses is eitta, perception ; higher 
than citta is mind ; higher than mind is' intellect ; liigher than 
intellect is spirit. A creature first perceives, cetayati, differ- 
ent objects of sense. Then pondering, vicarya, with the mind, 
he next determines, vyavasyati, with the intellect. One that 
has intellect determines objects of sense apprehended by the 
senses. Perception, the (five) senses as a group, mind, and 
intellect are, according to metaphysicians, the eight jnane- 
ndriyas, organs of knowledge. There are five organs of action 
and lala is the sixth organ of action , <}1. 22. Sleep-sight is the 
activity of the mind when the activity of the senses is sus- 
pended. The states, bhavas,* 2 of sattva, tamas, and rajas 

1 upSsanga for upasangah N. defines as dhySnafigani yamadlni. 

2 This word means being as entity (and so is equivalent to guna, constitu- 
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(joy, success, insight, virtue, being the causes of one being 
endowed with sattva), which are associated with activity, 
whatever their cause of activity, vidhi, are retained (in sleep) 
by memory. There is an agreeable and constant immediate 
passage between the two states, bhavayoh (that is the passage 
is immediately perceptible between waking and sleeping). 
The organs and the states are called the seventeen constitu- 
ents, gunas. The eighteenth is the eternal incorporate one 
in the body, delii garlre (spirit). 

Here fourteen organs are added to the three gunas, sattva, 
etc., for there are “ eight organs of knowledge ” and six of 
action (elsewhere there are only five organs of knowledge). 
Of the group of seventeen I have already spoken, and note 
here only the intrusion of citta between senses and mind. 
The account proceeds not very lucidly: There concorporate 
constituents bound up in body in the case of all incorporate 
creatures cease to be concorporate on the separation of the 
body; or the body made of five elements, paficabliautika, is a 
mere (temporary) union, saiimipata. The one and the eigh- 
teen gunas with the incorporate one and with heat, usman 
(the internal heat of the stomach, says the commentator), 
make the complex, samghata, of twenty composed of five ele- 
ments, which (twenty) the Great One, mahan, with wind sup- 
ports. The death of each creature is caused by this (wind). 
On destruction, the creature enters the five elements, and 
urged by its good and evil, assumes a body again ; and so on 
from body to body, urged by Time the ksetrin (spirit) goes, as 
if from one ruined house to another. 1 

The vingo samghatah paScabhautikah or complex of twenty 
composed of five elements in this passage is the same with the 
vingakah samghatah of the preceding, 321, 109. But there 

ent) or existence and so state of being. It often adds nothing to the meaning. 
For example in xiii, 141, 85, “bhava of self” is the same with self : atmany 
eva ? tmano bhavam samasajjeta vai dvijah, “ put self in self." 

1 viQlrnad va (= iya) grhad grham. The analysis above, 270 (5), 30 : eka<? 
ca da$a ca 'stan ca (= 19) gunali, saha ^aririna (dehin in pi. 28) usmana saha 
(besides heat)]yihpo va samghatah pancabhautikah, mahan samdharayaty etae 
chariram vayuna saha. Compare the first scheme above. 
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Time is the twentieth, and the twenty are the bodily gnnas. 
Nevertheless, the employment in each, not only of the group 
of twenty but also of bala and vidhi, as found above, points to 
a common basis. 1 In none is there a trace of Vishnuism. 

The Secret of the Vedanta. 

The united systems of philosophy called “Secret of the 
Vedanta” and exploited in xii, 11)4, 248 ff., and 280, which 
in the following pages I shah designate as A, B, 0, present a 
curious mixture, which on careful analysis show clearly that 
they are three different versions of an older Saiiikhyu tract, 
which is worked over into Brahmaism. There is no clear 
recognition of egoism, though the commentator so interprets 
the “maker of bhutas” in 0 0, and, as 1 have said above, I 
think it doubtful, both from these and other passages, whether 
the earlier Sariikhya recognized Intellect as other than self- 
conscious. One of the present three, schemes introduces the 
Bhutatman as cleus ex machina. They all differ slightly and 
have the Panca^-ikha terminology to a certain extent. In their 
threefold form they offer an instructive example of how the 
epic copies itself. They all begin with the same request to 
the instructor to give a metaphysical, adhyatma, lecture. The 
first and last versions represent BhTsma as teacher and Yudhi- 
sthira as pupil; the other, Vyasa as teacher and 
pupil of the same lecture. The two BhTsma lectures do not 
agree so closely -with each other throughout (though more 
alike at first) 2 as do the Vyasa and second Blilsma version, 

1 Compare with this samghata or vital complex thc./i vaghana, Pra^n. v. 5. 

2 The closer agreement begins with A 0 as compared with B 9 and C 10 ; 
“ sound, ear, and holes, this triad is born of air ; touch, action, skin, are horn 
of wind ; color, eye, digestion, are called the threefold light, tejasV Here B 
and C have “vital airs" for skin, and jyotis for tejas. In the next group, 
where A has taste, kleda, tongue, B and C both have sneha. Again “ mind as 
the sixth” organ appears in A 11 but is omitted in B 11 and C 1*2, to reappear 
in B 17, C 15. In all these versions, body, with smell and object, is of earth 
alone, bhumigunah, loc. cit. Besides these triads, B and C give sound, ghosa, 
($abda) from air, smell alone as bhumigima in B, all composite matter, sam- 
ghata, as earth-guna in C ; broatli (C) or touch (B) from wind, etc. 
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which lie nearer together in place. It will be necessary to 
treat these chapters, rather fully if we wish to get a clear idea 
of the manufacture of epic pliilosophy. 

Coming, then, to details, the glokas are intermingled in such 
a way that part of one jloka in one discourse is part of another 
in another version. Thus, after the introductory stanza, which 
names the five elements with but trifling variations, A has : 
“ Whence they are created thither they go, again and again, the 
great bhutas, from other bhutas, like waves of ocean ; and as 
a tortoise, stretching forth limbs, retracts them again, so the 
Bhutatman again withdraws the bhutas he has created.” In 
B, the expression “like waves of ocean” comes in the first 
stanza, replacing the expression “ origin and destruction ” in 
A. In C, as regards this expression, the reading is as in A, 
but the important lines of the tortoise and Bhutatman appear 
here thus : “Asa tortoise here, causing his limbs to stretch 
forth, retracts them, so the smaller bhutas in respect of greater 
.bhutas;” while B has: “As a tortoise here, stretching forth 
limbs, retracts them again, so the great bhutas, malianti bhu- 
tani, modify themselves in the smaller ” (younger) ; and this 
is repeated, ib. 14, in a stanza omitted in the other versions 
with the momentous alteration : “Asa tortoise here, his limbs 
outstretching, withdraws them, even so the Intellect , having 
created the group of senses, withdraws them.” 

The next change is in A 8, where, after stating that the 
“ maker of bhutas ” put the gross elements differently in all 
beings, the teacher here adds “but the jlva spirit does not 
see that difference,” which in the other versions appears with- 
out mention of jiva, with visayan in C for vaisamyam. Of 
the new group of eight sources found here, I have spoken 
elsewhere. All the versions have the following stanza A 17, 
B 16, C 18 : 

gunan (A, C, gunair) nenlyate buddhir, buddhir eve- 
'ndriy&ny api (C, ca) 

manahsast&ni sarv&ni (A, bhut&rri), buddhy (A, tad) 
abhS-ve kuto gun&h, 

that is, Intellect directs the gunas ; the senses are intellect 
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and their constituents could not exist -without it. A and 0 
make the intellect subservient to the gunas 1 C, as if to ex- 
plain the gunas, inserts “ tamas, aattva, rajas, time, and act,” 
while in 13 it has a verse (mingling cases), “sattva, rajas, 
tamas, kiila (norm), and karmabuiUllii (nom.), and mind, the 
sixth, in these (bases) the Lord created.” B, too, has an 
addition : “ Mind, intellect, and nature, svabhava, these three 
are born of their own sources ; they do not overpass the gunas 
on arriving at that which is higher than the gunas ” (13, na 
gunan ativartante). So in 31(1, 2, gunasvabhavas tv avyakto 
gunan nai ’vii ’tivartate. But in 249, 8 ff., the continuation 
of B, the intellect, identified with the bhavas (states produced 
by gunas) docs overpass them, “ as the sea does the shore.” 
The image hero is so conventional, saritaih sagaro bharta 
mahavelam ivo ’rmiman (compare A, 23 ft. -, C, 23 ff.) that 
there is no doubt what has happened. The constant unchang- 
ing epic simile is that one remains, not over-stepping, “as 
the sea does not overpass its shore.” In other words, there 
is in this passage an intrusion of the Yoga idea 1 that the soul 
can overpass tire gunas (compare Gita, 14, 21, and xii, 252, 
22), and so the ancient simile is introduced without its nega- 
tive, making the absurdity shown above. 2 

B alone adds, in 249, 3, “the intellect is soul,” iltman, 

1 Compare xii, 206, 17 : " Mind abandoning punas attains freedom from 
gunas” (above). Gunas and bhavas lire here the same tiling, for the latter 
are the result of the presence of the former. They (or the eight sources) 
"carry the universe but rest on God,” 210, 28, 6(1. This ir a Lord-system, 
though "Lord” is a form of ignorance: "elements, senses, gunas, three 
worlds, the Lord himself, are all based on egoism,” 212, 18-10. 

2 svabhava, nature, is distinct from Radbhava. One is temporary, the 
other is eternal, xiv, 28, 22; Gita, 8, 6. The three texts in describing the 
modification of intellect "called mind when it desires,” A 20; B (219), 2; 
C 20, have slight variants; "that with which it sees is eye, hearing it is 
called car,” A 19; B 4; C 10, where B and G have vpjvatl, etc., but A 
the verb throughout. In A 16 (and the corresponding verses B 18, C 19) 
"the mind doubts,” sariivayarii kurute, "the intellect decides,” adhyavasS- 
naya. Compare 249, 1, mano visrjatc bhavam huddhir adhyavasuyini, hrda- 
yam priyapriye veda, trividha karmaeodanS. "The intellect is the chief 
thing in that which is to be made” (II 16), suggesting egoism, but C 14 has 
krtsne and A has no subject at all. 
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which is in line with the tendencies at work here. So in 249, 
20, there is a stanza wliich must be compared step for step 
with the parallel passages : “ Soul, atman, puts forth intellect, 
but never (read na ’pi) gunas ; the gunas do not know soul, 
but soul, sa, knows gunas always, and it is the observer and in 
proper order occupies itself with them. Know that this is the 
difference between intellect and spirit (ksetrajiia for the pre- 
ceding atman), one creates gunas, one does not create gunas; 
both being different but joined by the Source, united as a fish 
to water, or fly to udumbara, or as sheath to grass-blade. 
Intellect truly creates gunas, but tho spirit, the Lord, superin- 
tends, as the gunas modify themselves; all that is part of its 
own nature, that intellect creates gunas ; as a spider does his 
thread, so that creates gunas.” 

In A, 38 ff. : “See the difference between intellect and 
spirit, ksetrajiia ; one creates gunas, one does not create gunas ; 
as the fly and udumbara so are they joined ; both being differ- 
ent, but joined by the Source ; as a fish and water are joined 
so are they; the gunas know not the soul, atman, but the 
soul, sa, knows the gunas always. But being an observer of 
the gunas (the spirit) imagines them created (by himself). 
The soul, atman, with the senses and intellect as the seventh, 
which are moveless and ignorant, illuminates tine object, pada, 
like a lamp. Intellect truly creates tho gunas, tho spirit, 
ksetrajiia, looks on; this is their connection. There is no 
support for the intellect and spiiit. Mind creates intellect but 
never creates the gunas ... A Yogin in his proper nature 
creates (srjate) gunas, as a spider his web.” 1 

C 33 begins as in B, “ Know that this is‘ the difference,” 
down to the image of the fish; then, omitting the fly, etc., 
goes on as in A: “ The gunas know not the soul, atman, but 
the soul knows gunas always, but, being an observer of the 
gunas, it imagines itself the creator. There is no support 
for the intellect . . . 2 the intellect, buddhir antara, with the 

1 Unique. Mind here is for atman in B. 

2 A senseless addition is found here, followed by srjate hi gxman sattvarh 
kgetrajSah paripa^yati (as in A). Sattva, itself a guna, rests on rajas, xii, 
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senses, which have no eyes and are ignorant, makes the senses 
luminous like a lamp (the intellect alone sees, the senses are 
like lamps) . . . this is even the fulfilment of its nature that 
(intellect creates) gunas as a spider his thread; the gunas 
should be recognized as a web.” 1 

A Sariikhya text is here changed into a later philosophy, 
with soul substituted for spirit, and the Yogin making gunas. 
Hence also the intellect is grouped with senses as ignorant in- 
struments of the soul, while Mind is creative soul. Even apart 
from the philosophical modifications here visible, it is difficult 
to see how the synthetic method can account for these three 


213, 12, sattvam ca rajasi sthitam, jfianadhiathanam avyaktam buddhy- 
ahamkaralaksanam tad bijam dehinam ahull. Compare 215, 25, jftanadhi- 
sthanam ajfiiinam vijiiananugatam jHanam ajiianena 'pakrsyate. But we 
have in a^ayo na J sti sattvasya a phrase in which sattva is equivalent to 
conscious buddhi. The varied readings show clearly that the text has been 
tampered with. In avrayo na 'sti sattvasya gunah ?&bdo na cetana in 240„ 
14, followed by sattvam hi tcjah srjati na gunan vai kathamcana there is 
still another parallel to our text. So in 241, 3 ff,, sattva is buddhi, higher 
than citta, as it is said “merge citta in sattva” (247, 5 and 0, the Yogin's 
suksma buddhih). Elsewhere citta, by the way, is an organ “lower than 
mind,” 276, 16. The version in 104, 44, is avrayo na '«ti sattvasya kse- 
trajSasya ca kapcana, sattvam manah samsrjate na gunSn vai kadacana 
(after the words srjate hi gunan sattvam), where manas must represent atman 
in the version above. The form gunilh yabdo na cetana appears, a scribe's 
error apparently, in 286, 36, as gunasargena cetana, before tho meaningless 
words : sattvam asya srjanty anye gunan veda kadacana. The epic sattva 
is well known : “ One is fitted for Brahman existence as sattva gradually 
departs,” i. e., as circumscribed jiva becomes pure. Compare also 217, 21-25 
(210-217 are a professed adhyatma of Narayana), where it is said that jiva 
quits rajas and goes about like sound but in a body, and then gets established 
in Source, and finally leaves even that body and enters “ end of body which 
rests on nothing,” niraqraya. 

1 Other common metaphors and similes are that of the cocoon (pp. 36, 
151), the “bonds of hope,” avapava, Gita, 16, 12; the net, xii, 242, 7 ff.; but 
unique is the weaver of xii, 217, 30 : “ As a weaver passes the thread through 
cloth with a needle, so the thread of transmigration is fastened with the 
needle of desire, samsarayati (samsarasutra) trsnasucyS. Compare foam-like 
body and bird-like soul, xii, 322, 7 ; as well as the elaborate river-metaphors 
(taken from the battle-epic), where the bank is truth, waves are untruth, 
desire is a crocodile, and the river of the unmanifest goes into the sea of 
transmigration, iii, 207, 72 ; xii, 251, 12 ff. (Oh. Pad., 251, n’ atthi mohasamam 
jalam n' atthi tahliasama nadl). 
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conversations. From an historical point of view the problem 
is of course simple. 

The question asked above, “What would become of the 
gunas in the absence of intellect?” is taken up and continued 
at the end of the discussion : “ When the gunas, the strands 
spun by intellect, are dispersed, pradhvastah, they do not cease 
to be, na nivartante; a cessation, nivrtti, is not perceived. 
This is beyond the sphere of what is immediately perceptible 
(but) it is ascertainable through reasoning, anumana. So some 
decide, while others say they cease to be, nivrtti. Let one 
consider both views and decide as one thinks best, loosening 
the firm knot of the heart (an Upanishad phrase) caused by a 
difference of judgment,” 194, 50-52. B and C have “their 
activity, pravrtti, is not perceived,” for “a cessation is not 
perceived.” 

The Yogin, who according to the teaching of tins lecture 
can overpass the gunas, is said in the last section, in a supple- 
ment, xii, 252, ff., to surpass even the destruction of gunas, 
atikrantagunak^aya, and reach ‘the highest goal. 

Details of Philosophical Speculation. 

It has been shown thus far that there are not only three 
religious philosophies in the epic, but also three formal sys- 
tems, one inculcating the twenty-five, one the twenty-six, and 
one the thirty-two categories. 

These broad differences are sufficient to show how entirely 
lacking in any uniform plan or scope is epic philosophy as 
a whole, and also to prove that the epic does not represent a 
preliminary chaos of opinions, but reflects at last tliree per- 
fected and systematized schemes of philosophy. I turn now 
to some details of speculation, incongruous for the most part, 
reflecting different interpretations and different views ; but in 
some cases noteworthy not so much for their lack of harmony 
with other epic schemes as for the uniqueness of views found 
only in one or two passages of the pseudo-epic, amid a mass 
of theories covering the same general subject. 
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The Sixty Constituents of Intellect. 

This group, one of the most elaborate in the epic, is obtained 
by an “ enumeration,” parisaihkhyana, which analyzes the ele- 
ments, xii, 256, 1 if. They are thus distributed : “ Earth 
has ten, firmness, weight (gurutva), hardness (kathinya), the 
function of productivity, scent, density (also gurutva, but 
explained as pratliamanata, pindapustih), ability (to hold 
scents), compactness, support, endurance. Water has ten, cool- 
ness, taste, moistness, fluidity (dravatva), adhesiveness and 
softness (? sneliasaumyata), tongue, dispersion, also, and 
softening (grapana) of earthy things (these make nine, but 
the -commentator supplies ‘ freezing ’ from ca, ‘ and,' which 1 
render ‘also’ I Probably bhaumanam contains an old error). 
Fire, ten, dangerousness, light, heat, cooking, brightness, pain, 
passion (and is) swift; (it lias) sharpness and ever upward 
flaring . Wind (air), ten, tempered touch, (it is) the organ 
of speech, vadastluina ; (it has) independence, power, speed, 
emission (of secretions), activity, movement (of breath), life 
(atmatii, of the vital airs), and birth. The characteristic con- 
stituent of air (space) is sound ; (it has also) comprehensive- 
ness, openness, non-support, non-suspension, unmanifestness, 
steadfastness (avikaritu,), non-resistance (apratlghatita), ele- 
mentality, and changes (bhutatvam vikrtani ea, ‘that is, it 
causes hearing and apertures in the body,’ N.). Thus related 
are the fifty constituents (gunfdi paflcagatam), which are the 
essentials of the five elements.” To these are added nine 
constituents of mind and five of intellect, as follows : “ Cour- 
age, reasoning, memory (so the commentator renders upapatti 
and vyakti, perhaps individuality), creation (visarga, rendered 
* loss of memory ’ by the commentator), imagination, patience, 
good, evil, and swiftness, are the nine characteristics of mind. 
The destruction of the pleasant and the unpleasant (in deep 
sleep), judgment (vyavasaya), concentration, doubt, and insight 
are recognized as the five characteristics of intellect.” The 
two last, samgaya and pratipatti, are rendered by the commen- 
tator in just lie opposite meanings, namely knowledge in 
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doubtful matters and tlie application of other proofs as well 
as direct perception. In the light of explanations current 
elsewhere in the epic, where “ doubt-making ” is an attribute 
of mind, and judgment that of intellect, “doubt,” which is 
here clearly attributed to intellect, must indeed, from a syn- 
thetical point of view, be interpreted by its opposite, or one 
may fall back on the remark cited below, that this is all 
nonsense. From an historical point of view, however, the 
statement may stand beside the many other inconsistencies of 
the epic. 

The section closes with a query on the part of the listener as 
to how intellect has five constituents and how the five senses 
are reckoned as attributes, katham pancendriya gunah ; to which 
tire answer is the stanza : ahuh $astim buddhigunan vai bhuta- 
vigista nityavisaktah, bhutavibkutlg ca ’ksarasrstah putra na 
nityam tad iha vadanti, “ They say that the constituents of 
intellect are sixty. These are distinguished by the elements ; 1 
(but) are always attached (to the intellect). The manifesta- 
tions of the elements are created by that which is indestruc- 
tible. They say that that is non-eternal.” “That,” it is 
added, “which has been declared to you hern is foolishness, 
crntakalilam, and unorthodox, anagatam. Learning the whole 
truth in regard to the meaning of elements, gain peace of intel- 
lect by acquiring power over the elements ” (bliutaprabhavat, 
Yogi-power). 

The sixty may be got by adding the five gunas of intellect 
to the five elements plus their fifty characteristic constituents ; 
but the commentator says the true count is seventy-one, five 
elements with their fifty constituents added to mind and intel- 
lect with their nine and five constituents respectively. 

Two views are given. One is that there are fifty and nine 
and five constituents of five (elements), one (mind), and one 
(intellect) = 71. The other is that intellect has sixty con- 
stituents, five of its own, fifty of the elements (as parts of 
intellect), and the elements themselves (which are different 

1 The commentator paraphrases bhutavi$is^ah with pafica bhutany api 
buddher eva gunSh, “the five elements are constituents of intellect.” 
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from the constituents). The latter view is repudiated as 
unorthodox, and the final injunction is given to turn from 
this calculation to Yogi-discipline. 

This unorthodox enumeration is represented elsewhere by 
the title of 9i ya > who i s billed sastibhaga, xiii, 17, 72, and per- 
haps also by the mysterious manoviruddhani in the eniunera- 
tion of the psychic colors explained below. Seven hundred 
vyuhas, or forms of activity, arc traversed by the soul on its 
way through red and yellow, to white, when it courses above 
the eight worlds. Then follows, xii, 281, 46 : 

astau ca sastiiii ea eatani ciii ’va 

manoviruddhani mahadyutlnam 

“The eight (worlds) and the sixty and the hundreds (of 
vyuhas) are impediments to the mind of the illuminate.” 
The sixty are here explained as constituents of existence still 
adhering to the white soul. The commentator, however, gives 
an entirely different explanation from the one above, and 
though much the same in regard to the last two cases, his 
interpretation is not quite uniform. In the former case, the 
god enjoys tattvas or topics, experienced as stated at the 
beginning of the Mandukya, in unconscious slumber, wake- 
fulness, and ordinary sleep, cadi of the latter being the real 
or illusionary fine and gross elements added to the nineteen 
“doors of enjoyment,” soul, live breaths, and the usual tlfir- 
teen (ton organs, mind, intellect, and egoism) ; while two of 
the sixty are attributed to dreamless slumber, eetas, soul, and 
subtilest capacity. In the latter case, the three states are sur- 
passed by a fourth state, to which the impeded wliite soul can- 
not attain. The im}>ediinents are much the same as those 
above, but include ignorance, desire and acts (the triad men- 
tioned above), and the states themselves. 

The Seventeen. 

In the exposition given in xii, 276, 6 ff., above, p. 156, there 
is a group of seventeen with an added spirit, making eighteen 
in all. Further there axe “ eight beings of beings,” which re- 
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mind one of the “ eight sources,” but instead of the usual group 
we find here the gross elements, Tune, being, and not-being 
(egoism is not a factor here at all)d 

The group of seventeen plays an important part in epic 
categories, but it is clear from a comparison of the cases that 
there is no symmetry of system in the explanation. It is in 
short, as is the case in other instances, a Samkhyan term used 
because it is an old term, but explained differently in different 
cases. One form we have just examined ; another I gave in 
the first chapter, above, p. 33, where was shown a late group 
of seventeen, containing most of the elements of the same 
group in the V edantasara, five elements, mind, intellect, ego- 
ism, five organs of sense, spirit, atman, and the three gunas or 
constituents of all that is not pure spirit. 

On the other hand the Samkhyan group, as in Aphorisms 
iii, 9, may be understood of the bodily constituents (ten organs, 
mind, intellect, and five elements) in a praise of (^iva who cre- 
ated the “seven guardians and ten others who guard this 
city,” 2 vii, 201, 76. The city here is the body, as in the Upa- 
nishads and Gita ((Jlvet., 3, 18; G. 5, 13), elsewhere called 
“house,” as in v, 33, 100, “this house of nine doors, three 
pillars, five witnesses, under control of the spirit.” 8 

1 This exposition is called “ silly talk/' dustapralapah, xii, 280, 23, "because 
it does not recognize that the course of transmigration may he brought to an 
end. For it is taught in the following chapter that not knowledge, penance, 
and sacrifice, but only self-restraint, can result in the attainment of Vishnu, 
the supreme God. For as a goldsmith purifies gold in fire so the soul is puri- 
fied by many rebirths or by one alone. Hari creates, whoso self consists of the 
eleven modifications, ekada^avikaratma, the sun is his eye, his mind is in 
the moon, his intellect is in knowledge, etc., and the gunas arc essentially of 
God, 281, 9, 11-12, 19-21, 24. Here, as I have elsewhere pointed out, eleven 
modifications take the place of the regular sixteen, evidently the organs and 
mind without the elements. 

2 In conjunction with the two birds (spirits) and pippal trees (vikSras), 
manasau dvau suparnau vacS§akliah pippalah sapta gopah da93 *py anye ye 
puram dharayanti. Compare for the birds and pippal tree Mund, Up. iii, 1 ; 
Qvet. iv, 0. 

3 The five senses, mind, intellect, egoism, and the gross body, make the 
nine; the pillars are restraints, ignorance, desire, action; the house is the 
body ; the witnesses are the senses, says the commentator, who at GitS, 5, 13, 
gives a different explanation of the nine. The witness (as in popular style, i, 
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Another passing allusion is found in xii, 280, 4, “ freed from 
the seventeen,” where (since the context excludes objects of 
sense, gunas, and the “eight”) the seventeen are explained 
by the commentator as live breaths, mind, intellect, and ten 
organs (the eight being objects of sense and gunas). Another 
passage alluding to the seventeen is taken in the same way: 
“ Who are free of the seventeen, the gunas, and acts, tho fifteen 
kalas, particles, being abandoned, 1 they are released,” xii, 385, 
40. So again in xii, 352, 15-16: “The highest spirit is not 
affected by fruits, as the lotus leaf is not affected by water; 
but tho other, the active spirit, karmatman, is bound by the 
bonds of salvation 3 and it is bound also by the group of seven- 
teen,” where riiyi, group, is used as in the first example above, 
though tho group is a different one. 

It follows that the epic, is not consistent with itself but 
interprets tho “group of seventeen” in different ways. 3 

74, 31, hrdi sthitah) is sometimes made sixfold, as tho spirit and live senses, 
xiii, 7, 5. Various poetical modifications occur : “ A house, ugiirakam, of one 
pillar, nine doors/’ xii, 174, 69 ; a city, xii, 310, 37 ; nine doors again (still 
differently explained by thu commentator) in xii, 340, 33, where the spirit is 
liahsa (compare 240, 20-31). A very elaborate working-up of the body-city, 
with senses as citizens, buddhi as Lord, etc., will be found in xii, 256, 9 ff. 
The hahsa passage reflects the Tpamshads: 240, 39 = Qvet. Hi, 10; 30= v. 1. 
of Qvet. il). 30; 31 has the unique dvaulhibhum (atmanah) of Maitri, vii,ll: 
32 = later form of <?vet. in, 18. ( )n p. 45, 1 gave kftlah pacati in Strip, as acci- 
dental or universal. Not so here, however, where Maitri vi, 15, kSlah pacati 
. . . yasmins tu pacyate kiilo yas tarn veda sa vedavit, appears complete (with 
the v. 1. tarn vede *ha na kayeana) in 340, 26. So too $1. 17 = Ka$ha iii, 16 ; 
and 20 = </vet. iv, 10; while in 16, munha manasa viprah pa^yaty Stmanam 
Stmani (evam saptadayam dehe v^taiii soduyabhir gunEih) there is a direct 
copy of tho older form, Qvot. iv, 17, etc. <JI. 19, 20, 21 copy the GxtS, 

1 yc luniih saptada$abhir guniiih karmabhir eva ca, kalah paHcadaga 
tyaktas to muktS iti ni^cavah. Here the commentator takes gunas as sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. On the fifteen kalas, see below, 

2 Moksabandhah, perhaps mo ha should be road, unless moksa implies 
desire. 

8 There arc of course other groups of seventeen. Thus in xii, 269, 26-20, 
Agni is seventeenth in the sacrificial group, plants, cattle, trees, withes, butter, 
milk, sour milk, ghee, land, points of compass, faith, time (are twelve), the 
three Vedas, tho eaerifieer (are sixteen), and seventeenth is Fire, the house- 
lord. 
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The Sixteen (A) Particles. 

What has happened in the mixture just described is 
obvious enough. The fifteen kalas, mentioned above as 
something to be abandoned, imply a sixteenth kala, the 
not-to-be-abandoned psychic entity itself. The impediments 
are called indifferently kalas and gunas, the former being the 
old designation, as in Mund. Up. iii, 2, 7, “the fifteen kalas 
disappear.” Here as in Brh. Aran., i, 5, 15, the sixteenth is 
the soul; but in Prag. Up. vi, 2-5, the soul is the source of 
the sixteen, sa puruso yasminn etah sodaga kolali prabhavanti, 
Purusa makes them, each from the preceding: “breath, faith, 
five elements, sense, mind, food, energy, austerity, hymns, 
sacrifice, the world, and the name (individuality),” and they 
all flow back into Purusa in reverse order. In xii, 47, 53 ff., 
(where the samkhyatman is yogatman, mayatman, vigvatman, 
goptratman) God is “ the Samkhyas’ Seventeenth, having three- 
fold soul (tridhatman, awake, dreaming, in dreamless sleep), 
standing in soul, enveloped in the sixteen gunas.” The six- 
teen in xii, 210, 33 are the eleven organs and five objects of 
sense, which come from (1) the Unmanifest, producing (2) act- 
bom intellect, which produces (3) egoism, whence come, one 
out of the other, (4) air, (5) wind, (6) light, (7) water, (8) 
earth, the eight fundamental sources on which the universe is 
established (vs. 29, the sixteen modifications, ten organs, five 
objects of sense, and mind). Compare also above the “freed 
from six and sixteen.” So in xii, 242, 8 = xiv, 51, 31, where 
every creature has a body, murti, and “ consists of sixteen,” 
murtiman sodagatmakah. The Upanishadic kalas and the 
Samkhya groups have united, and in turn are affected by 
other later groups. In xii, 240, 13, there is a group of sixteen 
“always in the bodies of incorporate creatures,” the five 
senses and the five objects of sense, the svabhava or individual 
nature, intellect, cetana, and mind added to two vital breaths 
and to spirit itself; while in 302, 24, svabhava and cetana are 
apparently not included in the “ sixteen gunas ” which encom- 
pass the body; or, if the sixteen be interpreted as including 
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them, then in both cases we have a group of sixteen quite 
distinct from that in the previous section, where organs and 
objects of sense make the number. Further, in the former of 
the two last sections, ceiana is distinct from manas, with which, 
it is elsewhere identified (see the section cited on p. 34 from 
the third book). Compare also the account of creation in 
xii, 233, 10 if., already referred to, where the seven mahat- 
mans, intellect, mind, and the elements, unite to make body 
as a base for spirit, yarmuh <jruyantul bhavati, murtimat socla- 
gatmakam, 233, 12, into which enter mahanti bhutani. The 
elements are the gross, as they are described in §1. 8 (gunah 
sarvasya purvasya prapnuvanty uttarottaram), and there seems 
no reason for differentiating them from the Great Beings, 
though the commentator takes them as intellect and tanma- 
tras, and the sixteen ms gross elements and eleven organs, 
explaining the whole process as the creation of the linga in 
the sthula body. 

The group of sixteen plus a seventeenth, as given in the 
scheme above, is a combination of two schedules, one the 
regular seventeen of the Aphorisms, the other an earlier group 
of sixteen only, in which the. sixteenth is the permanent spir- 
itual part as contrasted with the fifteen impermanent parts, 
like those of the moon, xii, 305, 4. 

The Sixteen (B) or Eleven Modifications. 

Tho epic (as already cited) gives the modifications as eleven 
in number. Apart from the usual explanations of these 
eleven, there is a passage, xii, 253, 11: “Threo higher gunas 
are in all creatures, besides the five gross elements, with mind, 
which is essentially analytic, vyakaranatmalcam, as the ninth, 
intellect tho tenth, and tins inner soul, antaratman, as the 
eleventh.” Here tho commentator explains the tliree as igno- 
rance, desire, and action (avidya, kama, karma, §1. 9), though 
in the text bliava, abhava, and kiila, are given as tliree addi- 
tions (§1. 2), with other departures from the scheme already 
recognized in what precedes. But apart from this special 
case, the fact remains that in some parts of the epic, as in xii. 
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213, 18 (p. 37), xii, 281, 20, only eleven modifications are 
admitted. 

On the other hand, sixteen modifications, eleven organs and 
five elements, as in the regular Sa mkliy an system, are fully 
recognized, as in xii, 311, 8 ft'., and elsewhere. 

Th'ere is, therefore, no uniform epic interpretation of the 
modifications. 

The Eight Sources. 

As given above from xii, 210, 28 and 311, 10, the mular- 
prakrtayah or eight fundamental procreative powers are the 
Unmanifest, intellect (“bom of activity,” tire result of the 
equilibrium being disturbed by tejas, energy), egoism, air, 
wind, light, water, and earth ; or in other words (the fine ele- 
ments being ignored, as usual), the five elements and self- 
conscious intellect as the first manifest production of the un- 
manifest produce everything. But in Gita, 7, 4, the “ eight 
sources ” are these elements plus mind, self-consciousness, and 
intellect. The terminology, it may be observed, is already 
broken up in the Gita. In this passage “another source,” 
prakrti, is the jivabhuta, which is the same with one of the 
“two spirits,” purusas, in 15, 16 L one of which is ‘ all beings,” 
with a “ third spirit,” the Lord, l§vara, paramiitman, added in 
17, who is not identified with the aksara but is “higher.” 
When, however, egoism is rejected in favor of spirit, as in the 
Secret of the Vedanta,” then the group of eight appears as 
the six senses “ (the five senses winch arc perceptive, vijflanani, 
with mind as the sixth), intellect and spirit. Other groups 
of eight, like the last, seem to be based on tliis early grouping 
of productive elements. They are assumed in xiii, 16, 54, 
where yiva is “ the eight sources (above ‘ eight forms ’), and he 
who is above the sources,” and they are personified in the per- 
sonal creation of xii, 341, 30 ft., as “eight sages,” who are 
sources, though created from the elements : 

Maricir Angirag ca J trih Pulastyah Pulahah Kratuh 

Yasistha^ca mahatma vai Manuh Svayambhuvas 
tatha 

jheyah prakrtayo'stau ta yasu lokah pratxs1?hitah 
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Compare 210, 28, mulaprakrtayo hy asfnu jagad etiisv avastlii- 
tam. As already noticed, the system requires that the ele- 
ments here should be u line,” and this is occasionally expressed 
(see p. 120), but elsewhere the line elements are ignored hi 
this group of sources. Then the five (gross) elements are 
productive, which leaves only eleven modifications. 

The Vital Airs and Senses. 

In xii, 302, 27, there are seven breaths, the usual five and 
in addition an udhah anilah and a pravahah. Instances where 
ten and five vital breaths are mentioned have already been 
given. So with two, which are often the only airs recognized, 
as in xii, 240, 13. These are all old groups, 1 and represent 
as varied opinions in the epic as in earlier literature. 

Generally speaking, plants are ignored in the elaborate an- 
alysis of categories, but they are specifically mentioned at 
times. Thus in xii, 183 IT., there is an account o£ creation. 
Water was the first creation after space. Water pressing made 
wind. The friction of wind and water made lire which l>ecame 
solid and thus formed earth. There, are, live sense-making ele- 
ments in all created things. Trees do not appear to possess 
them, but they really do. They have space or how could 
leaves comes out? They have heat as is shown by withering. 
They have ears, for at the sound of thunder they lose leaves, 
and sound is heard only with ears. They have eyes for a 
withe can wind its way, and there is no path without sight. 
They can smell, for good and bad smells, of incense, etc., make 
them flourish or decline. They taste, for they drink water. 
So all creatures have the five elements. The earth-element 
is seen in skin, flesh, bone, marrow, sinew; the fire-element, 
in energy, wrath, sight, heat, and digestive fire; the air (or 
space) element in ear, nose, mouth, heart, and stomach, (usu- 
ally not as here, 184 , 22, but in nil the apertures) ; the water- 

1 Even the ten are recognized in <Jat, Br. xi, 0, 3, 6, da<;o 'me puruse prSna 
Stmai Tcadasafr (called rudrSh). These can scarcely be the organs, for as 
such they would include the karraendriyas, which do not " depart ” at death. 
The names are given above, p» 86. Compare the rudras of xii, 317, 6. 
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element in slime, bile, sweat, fat, blood. There are five vital 
airs (winds) which cause a person to move, 184, 24-25 : 

pranat praniyate prii.nl vyanad vyayacchate tatha 
gacchaty apano 'dhaq cai ’va 1 samano hrdy avasthitah 
udanad ucchvasiti ca pratibhedac ca bhasate 
ity eva vayavah paQca cestayantl ’ha dehinam 

The five senses belong to the five elements ; one smells by 
reason of the earth-element; tastes because one has the ele- 
ment of water; knows color through the eye as the fire- 
element; knows touch through the wind. Smell is of nine 
sorts ; taste is of six sorts ; color (and form), of sixteen sorts 
(color as distinguished from form is of six sorts, white, black, 
bright-Ted, yellow, blue, yellow-red) ; wind has a double char- 
acteristic, sound and touch ; touch is the characteristic of wind 
and is of many sorts, viz., twelve; air (space) has but one 
characteristic, sound. But there are seven sorts of sound (the 
gamut) called sadja, rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, dhaivata, 
paficama, nisada. Whatsoever sound of drum, thunder, etc., 
is heard is contained in this group of seven sounds (notes). 2 

The more extended account of airs in the next chapter gives 
ten vital breaths or airs, though it describes but five, nadyo 
dagapranapracoditah, xii, 185, 15 (as noticed above, p. 36, 
with the correspondence in the third book). In xiv, 50, 42 
£f., the same (duplicated) account says smell is of ten sorts ; 
color (form), of twelve sorts ; sound of ten sorts (the gamut 
and also “ sounds which are agreeable, disagreeable, and com- 

1 This is the later view that apana is the anus wind, payupasthe 'pSnam, 
Pra$na Up. iii, 5. 

2 On the six colors mentioned together in the Pig Veda, and the light of 
thirty-four kinds, see my article on Color Words in the Rig Veda, Am. Journal 
of Phil, iv, p. 190, Seven recitations or notes are recognized in the Chand. 
Up. ii, 22, 1 ; the roaring note is the Agni note ; the unclear is PrajSpati's ; 
the clear or definite is Soma's ; the soft smooth, is Vayu's ; the smooth strong. 
Is Indra's; the heron-note is Brhaspati's; the inharmonious, is Varuna's, 
The names here are indefinite and apply vaguely to seven divinities, They 
are found also in other early literature. The epic names have no analogy in 
the Upanishads till the Garbha. On the other hand the epic grama, gamut, is 
late. Compare above, p. 13, vani; also saptatantri vina, iii, 134, 14, “the 
seven-stringed lyre,” called sadgramaragadisamadhiyuktS, in H. ii, 89, 68. 
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pact”), although the two descriptions are almost identical. 
Each, however, has added new factors. The Anuglta list 
betters the careless text above, whereby the sound called 
“Fifth,” paHcama, stands in the sixth place (xii, 184, 39). 

The Five Subtile Elements. Gross and Subtile Bodies. 

The word for subtile element, tanmatra, is late and, as I 
think, its equivalent is not often to be understood. The ear- 
lier schemes were content with “ elements ” ; the later, or a 
divergent interpretation, introduced fine elements, suksmani, 
the latest have the classical term tanmatrani. Of course the 
commentator often interprets fine elements where none is 
mentioned. Thus, in xii, 205, 15, “as the elements disappear 
on the destruction of the gunas, so intellect taking the senses 
exists in mind,” where subtile forms may be inferred, as 
they may be in xiv, 51, 13, where vigvasrj is doubtful (v. L). 
In xii, 252, 21, avigesani bhutani, and in xii, 311, 8 ff., where 
the modifications of the five elements are again elements 
(above, p. 129), fine elements are recognized. In xiii, 14, 
423, viditva sapta suksmani sadangam tvaiii ca murtitah, 
“knowing thee as having in bodily form the subtile seven, 
and having six limbs,” the commentator may be right in 
analyzing the seven as intellect, egoism, and five tanmatrani, 
as he does in the case of the Yogin’ s linga, soul, also said to 
have “ seven sftksmas,” xii, 254, 7. 1 Elsewhere there are eight 
(powers?) characteristics of the subtile body of the Yogin, 
xii, 317, 6. 

But it must have caused surprise in the many schemes 
given above, that a clear indication of this theory is so often 
lacking where it would be most in place. The elements are 
simply mahabhutas (sic, or bhutani). Only the latest part 
of the epic has the technical word, i, 90, 13-14, where the 

1 Perhaps, however, the sevenfold knowledge of the Yogin is meant as in 
Sutra, ii, 27. The passage above, xiii, 14, 423, is a copy of xii, 254, 15, where 
the seven are explained as senses, objects, mind, intellect, mahat, the unmani- 
fest, spirit (the six are here explained as all-knowing, content, knowledge 
without beginning, independence, ever-clear sight, endless power). 
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spirit, ksetrajfia, is connected with the tanmatras before birth 
in the body; and xiii, 14, 202, where the order of Civa’s 
creation is “ mind, intellect, 1 egoism, the tanmatras, and the 
organs.” 2 

In xii, 202, 18 ff., wdien the soul leaves the body and takes 
another, it is said : “ A man leaving his body enters another 
unseen body. Abandoning his body to the five great (gross) 
elements, bhutesu mahatsu, he takes up a form also dependent 
on these, tada§rayam 8 cai Va bibharti rupam. The five 
(senses) exist in the five great elements and the five objects 
of sense, in the senses.” Here there is another body, but it is 
composed of the same great elements and no other elements 
are recognized. The new body is called a lihga, 4 but so is the 
old, §rotradiyuktah samanah sabuddhir lingftt tathii gaccliati 
lifi gaTn anyat, “possessed of hearing and other senses and 
having mind and intellect he passes out of one body to 
another,” §1. 14. 

Elsewhere it is said that the beings that pass out of the 
gross body pass into a subtile, suksma, body, and are called 
suksmabhutani sattvani, “ fine beings,” which “ wander about 
like sunbeams,” superhuman, atimanusani, xii, 264, 1-3 (sattva 
is bhutatman). The passage in xii, 345, 14 ff. has already 
been referred to. Here the sun is the door (as in the I<ja) and 
the dead become paramanubhutah, then manobhutah, and then 

1 Here mati stands for buddhi, as it does in xii, 202, 21, sarvSnl c5i ’tani 
manonugani, buddhim mano *nveti matih svabhavam, “the senses follow 
mind, mind follows intellect, intellect follows the pure entity (here equiva- 
lent to paramah svabhavah of 203, 1). 

2 The word tanmatra occurs only in late Upanishads, according to Col. 
Jacob's Concordance (his reference s. paEca 0 includes MSitri, iii, 2), To the 
last, Garbe, in his Samkhya-Philosophie adds (p. 239) Ka^ha, iv, 8, referring 
to Regnaud, Mat&iaux pour servir i l’histoire de la philosophie do lTnde, ii, 
31, 32. This is an error. The Katha knows nothing of tanmatras* Prapna 
must be meant, where matras are mentioned, iv, 8. 

8 Compare tan-mStram, but in the passage cited, tad must refer grammati- 
cally to the great elements. 

4 So in xii, 307, 18, the Yogin, still in his gross body, becomes quiet as a 
lamp in a windless place, shines like a lamp (or is like a stone or piece of 
wood). When he shines forth and is nirlingah and moveless, he would not be 
reborn. - Here linga seems to be merely a distinguishing mark, 
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traigiinyahlntih, and enter Yiisndova (nirguniitmaka), the sarv- 
avasa (compare lyiivasya), the home of all (or dwelling in 
all). We may compare Viisudeva derived from sarvabhuta- 
krtavasa, xii, 348, 94. The Yogin soul, “clothed in seven 
subtile tilings,” has also been referred to above, p. 39. 

In these cases there is evidence of a general belief in a 
subfile body, but evidence against a general belief in subtile 
elements, negative, of course, but rather strong when the 
elements called great beings (not necessarily gross, implying 
antithesis of subtile) 1 are said to be the constituents of the 
second body. I add another similar case where no mention is 
made of subtile elements, though the elements and the subtile 
post-mortem body are discussed, since it is an interesting pas- 
sage in itself and also offers a particularly convenient oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of the idea of subtile elements, 
but no such idea is suggested. 

The discussion begins with an account of creation, explains 
the five elements, and proceeds with an argument in regard to 
the psychic agent. Life, it is said, is invisible and the ques- 
tion comes whether there is any vital, jTva, spirit, and how it 
survives apart from the body, when the latter “ passes into the 
five elements ” (i. e., into the gross elements, tasmin paficatvam 
apanne jivah kim anudhavati, xii, 186, 10). “When a man’s 
body has been eaten by birds, or has fallen from a cliff, or has 
been burned, how can life come to him again, kutah samjlvar 
nam punah, 13. If the root of a cut-down tree does not grow 
again, but only the seeds of the tree grow, how can the man 
(cut-down) reappear? The seed alone, which has been started 
previously, that remains in existence ; the seed comes from a 
seed, but dead men perish when they die,” 15. 2 “ No,” says 
tire teacher, “ there is no destruction of the vital spirit, jiva. 
The vital part of a man, pram, enters another body; the body 

1 Tho application of great in mahSbhuta is expressly said to be (not in 
antithesis to subtile, but) on account of their unlimited character, amitSnam 
mahagahdo yanti bhatSni sambhavam, t&tas tesam mahabhutafabdo 'yam 
upapadyate, xii, 184, 3. 

* Compare BAIT* xii, 28, retasa iti ma vocata . . martyah svit mrtyunS 
vyknah kasmSn mtllEt prarohati. With the fire-simile, cf. b 13, 
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alone is destroyed. The vital spirit supported by the body, 
§arira§rTto jlvah, is not destroyed when the body is destroyed ; 
for it is like the flame when the wood is burned ” (implying 
that though invisible it exists). “ Just so,” says the objector, 
“ it is like the flame, but no flame is apprehended when the 
wood is used up, and I regard such a fire, when the wood is 
used up, as destroyed, since it has no visible course, nor proof 
(pramana), nor thing to hold to,” samstliana. To this the 
answer is : “ The fire is not apprehended, because it has dis- 
appeared into air without a support. So the vital spirit, on 
abandoning the body, exists like air, 1 but like fire it is not 
apprehended, because of its subtilty, suksmatvat ; the vital 
breaths are upheld by fire and this fire must be regarded as the 
vital spirit. When breathing is restrained, the breath-uphold- 
ing fire is destroyed. When the bodily fire is destroyed, then 
the body (deham, n.) becomes senseless and falls and becomes 
earth, yati bhumitvam ; for earth is the place it goes to, ayana. 
Breath and fire go to air, for these three are one; the pair (of 
other elements) is fixed on earth. These (elements) assume 
form only in connection with bodies (either mobile or im- 
mobile, 187, 9-10). . . . The five senses are not universally 
found 2 (and the body’s resolution into elements does not 
affect the soul) ; the inner soul alone carries the body, it alone 
smells, tastes, hears, etc. The inner soul is (not local but) 
found in all the parts of the body, presiding over that (mind) r 
which has five (characteristics), in that (body) winch consists 
of five (elements) . . . The soul does not die when the body 
perishes.” 3 

This is Paramatman doctrine, ib. 23, and since from the 

1 xii, 187, 6, jivo hy akagavat sthitah (sarvagato nityag ca, comm.), reminds 
one of BATJ. iii, 2, 13, akagam atma, only the Btrango Buddhistic assumption 
(of Karma alone remaining) is here carefully guarded against, though the 
preceding simile suggests the soul's fate to be that in the Upanishad. 

2 Literally : “ In respect to what you are saying (whether tho operation of 
mind and senses indicates an agent) there is no general application of the 
five,” 187, 19. 

s mithyai 'tad ahur mrta ity abuddah : dagardhatai VS ; sya garirabhedah, 
187, 27. 
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beginning of the discussion where the elements are introduced, 
184, 1 ££., to the close as given above, there is every opportu- 
nity to introduce the fine elements, it is evident they have no 
place in this system. We must either assume, therefore, that 
they are known in some parts of the epic and are not known 
in others, owing to a difference historically, or that they are 
taught and not taught in different passages, owing to a funda- 
mental doctrinal difference. The synthetic interpreter is wel- 
come to either horn of this dileimna. 


The orthodox popular belief, which of course is also taught 
in the epic, is that one can go to heaven with a “ divine form,” 
as in xviii, 3, 42. In xvii, 3, 22-28, one goes to heaven 
14 with his (human) body.” The reason may be that explained 
in the words 1 44 because of God’s residence in them, the gross 
elements are eternal.” These life-breaths and so forth exist 
eternally even in the other world, for a (^Ji'uti says so, in the 
words : 44 Even when gone to the other world the life-breaths 
of incorporate beings always (exist),” xv, 34, 10 (text, above, 
P- 25). 

The body comes, according to the epic, from earth alone or 
from vaiious elements. Aeeonling to the scheme given above 
from xii, 184, 4, the body is made of earth. So the ear comes 
from air; the eye from the sun, etc., xii, 276, 11, tasya bhu- 
mimayo dehah. Compare xii, 240, 7, 44 from earth the body, 
from water the fat, from light the eyes.” Here wind is the 
support of the two vital breaths, pranapana^rayo vayuh, and 
air (or space) is in the holes, khesv akaQam, of corporate 
beings, a scheme of creation which attributes the 44 great 
beings” (elements) to the 44 fust creation” of a personal 
creator. 

In xii, 306, 5, the characteristics of male and female parents 
are traditionally 2 three each, as inherited by the offspring: 

1 mahablvittam nitySni bhutEdhipatisamsrayiSt, xv, $4, 5. 

2 $u£ruma . . . vedc £aptre ea pathyate. It is added : “ Authoritative ib 
what is delated in one's own Veda, avavedoktam, and what is read in the 
tJastras,” a restriction as to the Veda not elsewhere admitted. 

12 
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bone, sinew, marrow from the father; skin, flesh, and blood 
from the mother. But in §1. 24 it is said that skin, flesh, 
blood, fat, bile, marrow, bone, and sinew are all eight pro- 
duced by the male, 1 gukrena prakrtani. Here tradition is set 
aside for the sake of the new philosophy. 

The growth of the body is described in xii, 321, 114 ff,, the 
seed and blood, male and female, uniting produce a flake, 
kalala, which becomes a bubble, budbuda, which develops into 
a lump, pegl. From tliis lump come the limbs; from the 
limbs, nails and hair. At the end of the ninth month, “ name 
and form (individuality) 55 are bom. 2 

Besides one subtile body, tire epic may recognize two, as do 
the Vedantins and later Samkhya philosophers (Garbe, Sam- 
khya Phil., p. 267). But the following text, I think, scarcely 
supports this interpretation of the commentator: “When the 
spirit in a body is out with rajas, it would wander about, like 
sound, with a body ; having a mind unaffected by the result of 
action (the spirit) is established in Prakrti because of its free- 
dom from affection.” 3 The commentator thinks tint when the 
spirit is in Prakrti it has a very minute body, different from the 
span-long or thumbkin body. 4 This is his explanation also of 
the unfinished sentence in xii, 254, 13. In 12 one sentence 
ends with the statement that unclarified spirits “ do not see the 
bhutatman in bodies.” Then in 13, “ those who are devoted 

1 Apparently a clear contradiction of the preceding, but excused by the 
author on the plea of understanding the inner meaning, and not the words 
alone, of Veda and <Jastra, grantharthatattva ! 

2 The same process is described in late Samkhya texts (Garbe, p. 273). 
Compare the Garbha Upanishad. “ Name and form ” is a phrase sometimes 
amplified: “ The Lord creates name and form and acts," xii, 233, 26-20 (as in 
Brh. Up., i, 0, 1, nama rupam karma, which may be referred to here, yaduktam 
vedavadesu . . . tadantesu). 

8 rajovarjyo 'py ayam delri dehavafi chabdavac caret, karyair avyEliata- 
matir vairagyat prakrtau sthitah, xii, 217, 21. The next half-stanza, SdehSd 
apramSdac ca dehantad vipramucyate, is interpreted by the commentator to 
mean “the three bodies (stlidla-suksma-karana) being abandoned, the soul 
(without body), because of its mental freedom, is released definitively.” 

4 The subtile body is “ span-long " in xii, 200, 22; “the size of a thumb” 
it wanders by reason of its connection with the linga, v, 46, 16, and 27 ; xii, 
286, 176, afigusthamatrah purus a dohasthah. See above, p. 32. 
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to Yogn-CTistra, desirous of seeing that soul, — (things) -with- 
out breath, (things) without form, and wluat (things) are 
like thunderbolts.” Hero the commentator takes the three, 
anucchviisiiui, umurtani, yani vajropamiiny 'pi, as bodies devoid 
of intelligence, suksma or subtile bodies, and, thirdly, bodies 
indestructible even in the iconic destruction, or karana- 
(jarTritni, with atiknunanti, overpass, to be supplied in the 
text. If anything is supplied it is “ they see,” but the pas- 
sage is clearly without sense as it stands and probably repre- 
sents a later and awkward interpolation of the three bodies. 

The Colors of the Soul. 

Tho color of the soul is assumed through its union with 
the body, in the same way as when one near a fire gets a red 
color, xii, 202, 17. The incorporate spirit, dehin, is said to be 
without color, but it is tinged with the fruit of acts, and so is 
said to attain to color, vania, which is of course specifically 
“ darkness.” “ But when the creature by means of knowledge 
puts off darkness, born of ignorance, then appears eternal 
Brahman ” (pure, without color, 201, 26). “ As wind,” it is 

said, “ becomes colored with dust and so itself colors all the 
air (spice), thus the spirit, jiva, without color, because of 
acts’ fruits Itecomes color-tinged,” xii, 280, 9 ff. 

This simple idea of pure white soul (as in ()vet. Up. iv, 1) 
being darkened by contact with impure darkness-bom not-soul, 
and eventually Incoming clear and colorless again, is worked 
up into a confused theory of spirit-color in tho next chapter, 
where jiva, spirit, lias six colors, sadjTvavarniih, xii, 281, 33, as 
follows: “ Spirit lias six colors, black, yellow-green (or grey),- 
and blue, tho mid<Uo color ; red, more helpful and good, bright 
yellow, and, best of all, wliite. White is best, spotless, without 
sorrow, leading to success. . . . The course creatures take is 
made by their (spiritual) color. Color is caused by one’s 
former acts (Time, as often, represents the Karma). The 
dark color leads to a low course and helh After hell the 
spirit attains yellow-green (harit = clhumra). When jiva is 
endowed with sattva it casts off tamas (darkness) by means 
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of intelligence, and after blue attains to red and lives as a 
human creature.” Then tlie spirit attains to yellow as a god, 
returns to hell, and goes on in the same way to white, finally 
surpassing the three states (gunas). 1 The inner meaning of 
this passage, according to the commentator, is that when the 
spirit has the three gunas, tanras, rajas, sattva, in quantitative 
proportion to this sequence, the result is that the spirit is 
black; but in the order bunas, sattva, rajas, yellow-green (or 
grey); rajas, tanras, sattva, blue; rajas, sattva, tanras, red; 
sattva, tanras, rajas, yellow ; sattva, rajas, tanras, white. The 
whole theory, which is alluded to agaiir irr 292, 4 ft’., seems 
to be an elaboration of the simple thesis of the preceding 
section given above. In tire passage following, the “ higher 
color ” is gained by “ pure acts,” varnotkarsam avilpnoti ruuah 
punyena kannana. The identification of light with heaven 
( (t bright-yellow gods,” above) is as natural as that oi dark- 
ness with hell. Thus xii, 190, 1 ft., after it is said that “ truth 
is light and darkness is lies,” we read : “ Light is heaven and 
darkne ss is hell; man gets a mixture of both irr this life, truth 
and lies.” Compare PataQ jab’s Aphorisms, iv, 7: “Yog in’s 
work is neither white nor black.” I see no support in the text 
for the elaborate explanation of the commentator, as recorded 
above. ' 

In xu, 303, 46, there are “ three colors, white, red, and black, 
with which are affected all things in Prakrti.” Here these 
are set parallel to the gunas (red apparently corresponding to 
energy, rajas), as signs of the soul, winch goes to hell if it is 
tamasa, humanity if rajasa, heaven if sattvika ; apparently an 
intermediate view between the six colors and the simple an- 
tithesis of pure and impure, white and dark. The txieolored 
being is known in a phrase common to epic, v, 44, 25, and 
Upanisliad, yvet., iv, 5. 2 

1 The commentator, instead of taking the states to ho gunas, takes them as 
waking, sleeping, and deep slumber, ending in turya, the fourth state. 

3 Epic text, xii, 303, 40 : yuklalohitakrsnani rupany etSni trim tu sarvany 
etani rupani yarn *ha prSkrtani vai. <Jvet. Up. iv, 6: ajSm ekam lohita$ukla- 
krsnam bahvih prajSh srjamanam sarupali (Muller gives the varied readings 
in his note, SBE., vol. ii, p. 250). Eor v, 44, 25, compare above, p. 28. 
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The Five Faults of a Yogin. 

In xii, 241, 3 ff., the faults of Yoga as known to the seers, 
Kavis, are desire, wrath, greed, fear, and sleep, kama, krodha, 
lobha, bhaya, svapna, two added to an ancient trio. In xii, 
301, 11, the five Yoga faults to be “cut off” are registered 
as raga, moha, sneha, kama, kroclha. In xii, 302, 55, the 
“path-knowing Ivapila Samkhyas” give as the five faults, 
kama, krodha, bhaya, nidra, <jvasa. In xii, 317, 13, the five 
faults are simply the actions of the five senses. See also the 
list above, p. 119. 

Patafijali, ii, 3, recognizes five kle9as “to be abandoned” 
(heyah), avidya ’smita ragadvesa ? bhinive§ah. Five to be “cut 
off ” and “ to be abandoned ” are also recognized in the Dham- 
mapada, 370, panca chinde, paiica jahe. In the epic the “ five ” 
are known as such, but different expositions explain them 
differently. 

Discipline of the Yogin. 

The perfected Yogin, who, by means of the sevenfold dha- 
ranas, methods of fixing the mind, has overcome seven, the 
elements, egoism, and intellect, attains to “complete and 
faultless illumination,” pratibha, in which state he surpasses 
the gunas and performs miracles. These technical terms of 
the Yoga are only two of many found in the later epic. 
Pratibha, upasargas, the eightfold power, the various com- 
fortable “sittings,” calculated to induce concentration of 
thought, e. g., vlrasana, the codanas, “urgings” (by which 
one controls the breaths), the “pressing of breaths” into the 
heart-canal, or into the space between the brows, the fixed 
hours of exercise in mental discipline — all this Yoga^machin- 
ery is as well known to the epic re writers as to Patafijali. 
That the epic here precedes the Sutrarmaker may be inferred 
from the fact that in the matter of “ faults ” (above) and in 
other technical terms it does not always follow the latter, 
though it has the Sutra terminology to a certain extent. 
But, on the other hand, there can be little doubt that the 
epic-writers were steeped in Yoga-terms and used to Yoga- 
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practices of extreme refinement, for they reveal a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with Yoga-technique. Over against these 
adepts, or scientific Yogins, stand the vulgar ascetics, whose 
practices consist simply in the austerity of painful posturing. 
The latter forms are antique, and continue, of course, through 
the whole epic, as indeed they continue till now in India; but 
in contrast with those who practise the scientific rules of the 
skilled Yogin, the 44 one-legged, up-arm’ 1 ascetic belongs to 
the vulgar cult, inherited as 44 Veda-enjoined penance, 1 ’ where 
the wretch is not so much engaged in control and sumadhi, 
graduated concentration, as in mortifying himself to get power 
or win God’s grace. Even Vishnu thus stands by his “eight- 
finger-high-altar,” and performs austerities, 44 standing on one 
leg, with upturned arm and face ; ” and it is the worshippers 
of such gods who retain as their sole means of winning divine 
grace the same sort of practices. No sharper contrast can be 
imagined than the tw r o disciplines, that of the votary and that 
of the ' scientific student of psychology (whose theology rests 
in Brahmaism), as presented in the epic. 1 

The Destructible and Indestructible. 

Both spirit and the Source according to the Sfuiikhya system 
are eternal and indestructible, xii, 217, 8 ; Gita, 13, 19. They 
axe therefore not created tilings. But spirit in other passages 
is a 44 created thing ” and so is the source, xii, 205, 24. For 
according to the Brahmaistic interpretation, both of these are 
destructible so far as their entity goes. The twenty-fifth is 
reabsorbed and the twenty-fourth is also absorbed into Brah- 
man, xii, 308, 7 ff. See above, pp. 134, 137. 44 Lord Time’s 
Retaking” pratyahara, is the name given to the cosmic re- 
absorption as explained in xii, 234, 1 ff. The universe becomes 
subtile and metaphysical, adhyatma. All things are first 
burned and enter the condition of earth, till earth looks bare 

1 The chief chapters to be compared will be found in Qanti (237, 241, 817; 
also pp. 44, 107, above), but for details I must refer to a paper read at the 
Meeting of the Oriental Society in April, 1900 (to be published in the Jour- 
nal, yoI. xsii). 
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as a tortoise shell. Then water takes up earth ; fire, water; 
wind, fire ; air, wind ; mind, air (with sound, etc., i. e., mani- 
fest mind passes into unmodified mind) ; the moon, as saih- 
kalpa or fancy, swallows mind, citta; then Time swallows tins 
as knowledge. 

Vp to this point the retroaction is at least intelligible but it 
is interrupted hero by a revealed text: kiilo girati vijrianam 
kalam balam iti $rutih, balaih kale grasati tu, tam vidya 
kuruto va^e, “ Tiino swallows knowledge, power swallows 
Tim**, and Time swallows power ; then Wisdom overpowers 
Time.” Finally: “The Wise One puts into himself the 
sound, ghosa, of air or space.” That is unmanifest, highest, 
eternal Brahman, “and so Bmlmian alone is the recipient of 
all creatures.” 1 

* The Grods and the Religious Life, 

The orthodox Brahman's insistence on the four stadia of 
life is found in the normal attitude of the poets. Opposed to 
this is the direct teaching Unit these stadia are quite unneces- 
sary, xii, 327, 2(5-27 : “ In the first stadium one can be per- 
fected, what use is them of the other three?” Compare iii, 
297, 25, mu dvitlyam, etc. 

In some passages the god Brahm&n is indestructible and 
self-created ; in others he is a creation; in some he is below 
Vishnu, in others above him; in some, he is below ()iva; in 
others above him. 2 Brahni&n, again, appears as the equal of 

1 yl. 17 : evam sarvitni bhutani brahmai Va pratisamcarah. This absorp- 
tion is the counterpart to the personal creation of Brahmin (see p. 142), from 
the “Seed made of Brahman-glory, whence all the world/' 203, 1. X do not 
pretend to understand the final process of reabsorption described above: 
Skiyasya tadS gho$am tam vidvan kuruto ‘tmani, tad avyaktam param brahma 
tac cha£vatam anuttamam. The eternal sound here implicated in Brahman 
may be that “ Word without beginning or end, Wisdom, uttered by the Self- 
existent, from which, as Veda-sounds, the Lord (as cited in the note, p. 178) 
in the beginning creates names, forms, and acts/’ xii, 233, 24-20, 

* In xii, 340, 110, Brahmin knows that Vishnu is greatest ; but in xii, 285, 
105, Vishnu is unable to comprehend the greatness of Qiva. Compare on the 
mixed ideas concerning Brahmin, Holtzmann’s essay, ZDMG. xxxviii,p. 107 £f. 
I cannot agree with the author in the opinion that Brahmin is the chief God 
of the “ older epic/' but only of the older tales incorporated into the epic. 
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the other two gods in the trinitarian theosophy, which is rep- 
resented in the epic, but only sporadically and in its latest addi- 
tions . 1 He is sometimes looked upon as the chief of all gods, 
but his supreme attributes are in other passages taken by his 
later rivals. Three stages are clear, with a top story added 
last of all. The earliest tales received into the epic know 
no god higher than Brahm&n, the later pscudo-epic knows 
no god equal to (a Pagupata) Qiva. Between the two lies the 
mass of the epic teaching, where supremacy is given to a sec- 
tarian Vishnu. The very latest additions to the epic adopt a 
synthetic view and make of this religious olla podrida one har- 
monious whole, where all three great gods are one. 

Arjuna is a form of Vishnu. He is taught this with won- 
der and great amaze in the sixth book. But our amazement 
at his amazement is still greater, for this doctrine, apparently 
so new to him, was revealed to him long before, in the third 
book, and on that earlier occasion he appeared fully to appre- 
ciate the fact that he was divine and identical with Krishna, 
facts which in the sixth book he has totally forgotten . 2 

Heaven and Hell. Death. 

Inconsistent as is the Karma doctrine with the notion of 
heaven and hell, the Hindu, like Pindar, successfully combines 
the two beliefs by imagining that metempsychosis follows the 

1 For the usual caturmurti, compare iii, 203, 15; vii, 29, 20; xii, 335, 8. 
In iii, 272, 47, is found the only definite expression of the late trinitarian 
belief in a trimurti, an interpolated section (compare my Religions of India, 
p. 412) ; though it may bo implied in i, 1, 32 and xiii, 10, 15, but only hero 
till we reach the Harivanfa, 2, 125, 81. It appears first in the later Upani- 
shads, or in late additions, as in Maitri v (as distinguished from tho close of 
iv), above, p. 40. Among other religious novelties the pseudo-epic introduces 
Citragupta, Death’s secretary, xiii, 125, 6 ; 130, 14 ft In several points, such 
as in this and in grammatical peculiarities, the Anu^asana shows itself later 
in some parts even than Qanti, all ignored, of course, by the synthesist 

2 Compare iii, 12, 16. In this passage, Arjuna exalts Krishna aa the su- 
preme Lord of the universe, and Krishna in turn identifies the two : yas tv5m 
dvesti sa mam dvesti, etc.,ib.45 (Vishnu says the same thing almost toRudra 
in xii, 343, 133; yas tvam vetti sa mam vetti, yas tvam anu sa m5m anu). 
Arj una's godhead is proclaimed to him in iii, 41, 35, 43 ; 47 , 7 . On the hymn, 
iii, 12, compare Lassen, Ind. Alt., i, p. 489. 
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penalty of hell, or re waul of heaven. The two views stand 
sometimes separate, however, and the hero is promised an 
abode in Iudra's heaven without any allusion to metempsy- 
chosis; or one is promised a high or low birth hereafter with- 
out' allusion to the older teleological fancy. Ordinarily in the 
former case, the rule is that a good man goes to heaven and a 
had man goes to hell, as in the ITpanishads, e. g., Mund. i, 
2, l ( k and in the epic generally. But in one exegesis quite a 
different view is taken. The idea here is that a fairly good 
man goes first of all to hell; while a man who on the whole is 
rather sinful than good goes first of all to heaven. Afterwards 
the good man goes to heaven and the bad man goes to hell, 1 

The popular notion of the Yogin is not at all that of absorp- 
tion into Brahman. u Grieve for the living, not for the dead; 
this pious hero after his death, like a Yogin, has become a be- 
ing with a human laxly and shines glorious like a king.” 2 * * * * * In 
heaven there arc. cool breezes and perfume, no hunger, thirst, 
toil, old age, nor sin, but u eternal happiness,” in heaven, which 
is here, in contrast to hell, the u highest place,” xii, 190, 13- 
14. So in the Sabhas. The Yogin “ revels in joy, knows no 
sorrow, and rides around on high in a heavenly car, attended 
i>y self-luminous women,” xiii, 107, 130 (compare the riimah 
sarathiih of Kut'lut l'p. i, 25). This is the happiness of a Yogin 
after dentil, a view of course diametrically opposed to that of 
the philosophy taught elsewhere, for it is taught as final, not 
as preliminary. 

In various passages it is taught, that a good man should aim 
at attaining to heaven. This too is not put forth as a half-view 
with a reservation, as in the case of the Upanishads. But in 
other cases it is expressly just such a half-view. 8 Heaven is 

i btiilyif tham plpakarmX yah sa purvain svurgam a<;nutc, etc., xviii, 3, 14. 

* tSm Sindavim Stmatanum . . . pa tali, yii, 71, 17. Compare xii, 332, 63, 

vKyubhfllnlj pravidcsySmi tejorSyirii divSkaram (not here to the moon, which 

change*): "In the form of wind I shall enter the sun” (to lire with the 

seers) ; yatra nX Variate punah (50), “whence there is no return.” 

* Here tt may be objected : But this is for warriors, and even in the Upan- 

ishads those that worship PiajXpati as matter instead of spirit are materially 

blessed. This raises the question again which I touched upon at the outset 
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here a good place for good but unintelligent people, but it is 
scorned by the philosopher. 44 1 have done with heaven, away 
with thee, heaven, whither thou hast come,” says an enlight- 
ened king; 44 let the priest receive my merit if he wishes,” 
xii, 199, 77-78. The priest, orthodox, is recognized as still 
striving for heaven and likely to go to hell, in the old way : 
44 Hell is where priests go,” it is said rather bluntly, ib. 14-15, 
nirayam nai ’va yata tvam yatra yata dvijarsabhah, yasyasi 
Brahmanah sthanam. For of all the heavens of all the gods 
it is said, 44 these are but hells to the place of the Highest 
Soul,” xii, 198, 6. 

All kings but one go to Yama’s heaven in the Sabha 
account; 1 in the battle-scenes most of them go to India’s 
heaven. But in vi, 16, 20, they go to the Brahma-world. 
Again, the heaven one goes to depends either on one’s gunas 
(as explained above), or, according to where one dies (Tlrtha), 
or, as a third explanation, according to the place in the body 
through which the soul escapes at death. If it goes through 
the feet, one goes to Vishnu’s place ; if through the arms, to 
Indra’s place; if through the crown, to Brahm&n, etc., xii, 318, 
1 ££. (with vigvedevan in 5, common in the pseudo-epic). 

Death, it may be observed, is usually a male ; but in vii, 53, 
17 and xii, 258, 16-21, a female. There are here two accounts 
which, though together opposed to the view held everywhere 
else, are of critical value, not on this account (for a poet may 
perhaps be allowed to unsex death), but on account of their 
being almost identical, two versions of one tale, one bearing 
traces of greater antiquity than the other. 2 

In one part the warrior auditors are taught the deepest mysteries, in another 
they are taught what is not taught in the Upanishads except as introduc- 
tion to true teaching. Synthetically considered, the epic teaches nothing 
systematic in these varying expositions. 

1 Yama’s home is here a heaven of delight, elsewhere in the epic it is a hell 
of horrors. 

2 The account in Drona is here the later of these two similar scenes, as has 
been shown by Holtzmann, ZDMG. xxxviii, p. 218. In philosophy, death is 
the dissyllabic Ego as opposed to the eternal, immortal, three-syllable non- 
ego, or mama versus namama (“this is mine” is a thought deadly to truth, 
and untruth Is death), xii, 13, 4 and xiv, 13, 3 (identical passages). 
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The Cosmic Egg and Creations. 

According to the old belief, the universe conies from a 
cosmic egg. The philosophical schemes, of course, discard this 
egg, but we hear of it in the popular accounts often enough 
and meet it in the first verses of the epic. Occasionally, how- 
ever, in the personal creation, which stands in so sharp con- 
trast with the more philosopliieal schemes, this becomes a sub- 
ject of controversy. Thus in xii, 312, the “ Unmanifest ” is a 
person, who first creates plants as the food of all incorporate 
tilings. “Then he produced Bralimin, born in a golden egg. 
Bralimin lived in the egg a year. Then he came out and put 
together the four forms of all beings, and earth and heaven 
above — as it is said in the Vedas, dyavaprthivyoh 1 — and 
then the middle space. After this he created egoism, a being, 
bliuta, and four sons besides, who are the fathers’ fathers. 
The gods are the sons of the fathers ; by the gods the worlds 
were filled. Egoism, he that stands in the highest, created 
fivefold beings, earth and the other elements.” Several verses 
follow on the impossibility of the senses acting alone (“ the 
organs do not perceive, etc. Mind alone sees. Mind is the lord 
of the senses,” etc.). 2 3 Here the egg-born creator is acknowl- 
edged in a scheme which is a mixture of mythology and philos- 
ophy. But in xiii, 154, 10 if. : “ Some fools say tliafc Brahmin 
was bom of an egg . . . but that is not to be regarded. How 
could the unborn be born? Air-space is the egg, according 
to tradition, and out of that was bom Brahmin, the forefather* 
(He required no support, for lie is) personified consciousness, 
the Lord. There is no egg ; there is Brahmin ... the iroman- 
ifest eternal Creator Lord” (15). This passage is not merely 
an allegorical interpretation of the egg-myth ; for in the former, 
Brahmin creates space after lie is bom of the egg from which 
he is bom, while here the egg is space. The number of crea- 

1 That is, the Vcdic form implies the truth of heaven and earth as here 

stated, 

3 In this passage, ete vi?esa mahSbhutesu, 812, 12, repeats the first half- 
stanza of 311, 14, cited above, p. 129. 
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tions in philosophy I have already discussed. They are given 
as nine, or again as five. 1 

The Grace of God. 

The belief in the saving grace of God is found only in the 
later Upanishads. It asserts that one sees the Self (or Lord) 
by the grace of the Creator, Katha Up., i, 2, 20 ff. ; £vet., iii, 
20 ; vi, 21 ; Mund., iii. 2, 3. One is chosen, and cannot get 
salvation by knowledge alone. This general view is that 
maintained by the epic poet, who says: “The Vedas and 
Orders, though established on various opinions, nanamatasa- 
masthitah, unite in worshipping Spirit as the personal God 
by whose grace one is saved.” So again: “ That man can see 
Him, to whom He gives His grace,” yasya prasadam kurute 
sa vai tam drastum arhati, xii, 337, 20, (a verse found also in 
the pseudo-Ram ayana). The grace of God is here the chief 
element of salvation, opposed to what is recognized as the 
severer school of those who attain salvation scientifically 
either by knowledge of soul or of God. This older system in 
the Upanishads is represented by thoso who are saved by 
knowledge alone ; in the epic, by like-minded men, who have 
worked out a system or science of salvation, and depend wholly 
on this science, jfiana, or on ascetic practices, tapas, yoga, 
super-added to this science. Both of these are recognized as 
older systems in the epic, compared with the graee-of-God 
theory, and practically they are thrown over by the adherents 
of the latter school, who, however, differ from their ancestors 
in the Upanishads by a clear mark of lateness, in that they 
specify that the God whose grace saves is Krishna alone. 
Salvation not through knowledge, even of God, not through 
the grace of God, but through the grace of the man-god is the 
saving way, the easier way, or as it is called in the Gita, the 
“less troublesome way,” 12, 5. 

Side by side stand in the epic these two great modern modi- 

1 These are the modifications of God, avidyasargas and ridyasargas, five 
in number in xii, 303, but when the account is repeated in 811, nine in alL 
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fications of the older Upanishads : there, knowledge, wisdom, 
jilana, vidyu, contrasted with the later grace of the “ Creator- 
Spirit/’ at most recognized as piva. Here, the Sahikhya- 
Yoga system, contrasted with the later Krishna cult. “I 
will release thee from all thy sins, grieve not,” says tire man- 
god, Gita, 18, 06. But the Yogin replies: “Sink or swim, 
let one put his trust in science alone,” xii, 237, 1 and 
238, 1, and claims that he is purified not by Krishna but 
by Yoga knowledge, rejecting even the purity induced by 
bathing in the sacred pools (for his purity is “ obtained by 
knowledge”), wliieh elsewhere in the epic are said to purify 
from all sin. 1 But inasmuch as the Yogin’s science postulated 
what the Sahikhya denied, a personal God, the former became 
a bridge l>etween the atheist and the devotee, a bridge, how- 
ever, occasionally repudiated by the latter, who does not always, 
as usually, claim that he is thus philosopliie, hut exclaims: 
“By vSfuhkhya and by Yoga rule I meditate the way of God 
and find it not,” xii, 352, 7-8. 

The irreconcilable difference between the Samkhya and the 
faith of the Krishnaite could be removed only by modifying 
one of these extreme views. Either the atheistic (or even 
Brahman) philosopher laid to win over the adherents of the 
man-g(xl to renounce him and return to the “ ship of salvation 
of knowledge,” or the devotee, having admitted that the 
Yogin’s Spirit was God, had to identify liis Krishna with that 
Purusha Ljvara. Late as are all the purely philosophical 
cluipters of the epic, they still show which power prevailed. 

1 There is of course, further, the <Jivaite, who worshipped not Krishna but 
another as the highest God, not to speak of those that remained true to 
Yedic tradition and went for salvation no further than sacrifices and gifts. 
There are also, within the group of philosophers, those who recognized only 
the earlier twenty-five principles, and those who recognized twenty-six, as ex- 
plained above. There is also the fractional sectary, who regarded Krishna 
as the ** half of the fourth” of the “ root-abiding MahSdeva” (as tatstka , p. 
44, he creates existences, xii, 281, 61-62). All these divergent beliefs are 
represented in startling and irreconcilable antagonism in an epic concerning 
which the unhistorical view is dass es achte zu einer einheitlichen Auffassung 
abgerundete Elemcnto sind, welche das Epos bietet, Nirvana, p. 84 1 
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Faith absorbed unfaith. The religious philosophy of the epic 
is a successful attempt to uphold Krishnaism not only against 
the science of atheism, but against a deistic science that postu- 
lated God but saw no godship in Krishna ; a science which in 
its turn is technically elaborated, a long advance on the vague 
speculations of the Upanishads, but not yet as unifonn as in 
the completed system. Krishnaism stands to Samkhya-Yoga 
chronologically as stands the Later gince-of-the-Creator theory 
to the earlier knowledge of the Upanishads. But both epic 
Samkhya-Yoga and Krishnaism are later even than this modi- 
fication of Upanishad teaching. Latest of all is trinitarianism. 
Side by side stand all these creeds, each pretending to be a 
definitive answer, each forming part of the contents of a poetic 
vessel, into which have been poured the vinegar and oil of 
doubt and faith ; but : 

of os t 7 aXeufia r* ey^eas rairr<S kvtcl 

Bi\ooTarovvT J kv ou <£tXco 7rpo<r€we7rois. 



CHAPTER FOUR. 


EPIC VERSIFICATION. 

alariikrtam £ubhaih £abdaih 
samayair divyamuivusaih 
chandovrttai$ ca vividhiiir 
anvitam vidusam priyam 

A Tale adorned with polished phrase 
And the wise lore of gods and men. 

With verses turned in various ways 
Replete, a joy to scholars’ ken. 

Epic Versification . 1 

The poetry of the epic is composed in metres, chandas, of 
three sorts. The first is measured by syllables, the second by 
mora;, the third by groups of morce. These rhytlmis ran the 
one into the other in the following course. The early free 
syllabic rhythm tended to assume a form where the syllables 
were differentiated as light or heavy at fixed places in the verse. 
Then the fixed syllabic rhythm was lightened by the resolution 
of specific heavy syllables, the beginningof mora-measurement. 
The resolution then became general and the number of morse, 
not the number of syllables, was reckoned. Finally, the morse 
tended to arrange themselves in groups and eventually became 
fixed in a wellnigh unchangeable form. Part of this develop- 
ment was reached before the epic began, but there were other 
parts, as will appear, still in process of completion. Neither 

1 I wish to acknowledge in beginning this chapter on epic metres the great 
help afforded me by Professor Cappeller of Jena, who put at my disposal a 
manuscript on the metrical forms in the epic, in which all the metres were 
located and the tris^uhhs of the first three books were analyzed seriatim. I 
need hardly say that this loan has materially lightened the labor of preparing 
the following sketch, a loan the kindness of which was the more appreciated 
as it was entirely unsolicited, though most gratefully received. 
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of the chief metres in the early epic was quite reduced to the 
later stereotyped norm. The stanza-form, too, of certain 
metres was still inchoate. 

The mass of the great epic (about ninety-live per cent) is 
written in one of the two current forms of free syllabic 
rhythm; about five per cent in another form of the same 
class; and only two-tenths of a percent in any other metre. 
The two predominant rhythms, <;loka and tristubh, are in 
origin the oldest Indie or pre-Indio rhythms, while of the 
others some are in turn early developments from the first epic 
rhy thm s. For convenience of reference, before discussing 
these rhy thms in detail, I give a list of all those used in one 
or both of the two epics according as they are free syllabic 
(ijloka, tristubh), fixed syllabic (aksaracchandas ), 1 mora-metro 
(matrachandas), and group-rhythms (ganaccliandas). 

§loka: a stanza of two verses (hemistiehs) of sixteen 
syllables each, restricted to a certain extent as to the place 
where heavy and light syllables (or long and short vowels) 
are permitted. Originally the stanza consisted of four- 
verses of eight syllables each and many traces of this di- 
vision, by independent “quarters,” padas, survive hi the 
Mahabharata. 

tristubh: a stanza of four verses of eleven syllables each, 
arranged with very little restriction (and consequently of 
various types) in the Mahabharata; reduced to one prevail- 
ing type in the Ramayana. Increased by one heavy sylla- 
ble in each pada, this metre is called jagatl, but the two 
types are interchangeable in the same stanza. Fixed types 
of this metre are common in verse form, but rare in stanza 
form 2 except as given in the next group (of four-verse 
stanzas). 

1 The fixed syllabic is called also varnavrtta, “syllabic verso” (vrtta = 
versus). 

3 That is, pure in the form (a) and (b), ^ ^ hi ( ) ; 

(e) , _ w w ; (f ) w w These 

are called (a) upendravajra ; (b) vaA$astha(bila) ; (e) £Slim; (f) vStormi; 

or (a) and (b) with the opening 1 w- called (c) indravajrS and (d) in- 

dravan$a, as they have eleven or twelve syllables, respectively. When (a) 
and (c) or (b) and (d) are mingled, the stanza is called upajSti 
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aksaracchandas 

or 

varnavrtta 


with the verse fixed as 

frathoddhata, a tristubh \j , w\j , v 

bhujamgaprayata, a jagati ^ w , v w 

drutavilambita, a jagati 

vaipvadevi, a jagati , w w 

rucira, an ati jagati 1 * 

praharsini, an ati jagati 

mrgendramukha, an ati jagati _s w ^ 5 

asambadha, a ^akvari 3 * * * * H, v vwww 

vasantatilakil, a fakvari ^ , w kj \j, \j 

malini, an ati^akvari w v/ 

fardulavikridita, an atidhrti , ^ w 7 w 

— ; v^, \j 


matrachandas 

(ardhasamavrtta) 


/-puspitagra and Supacchandasika, stanzas of two verses, 
each verse having sixteen and eighteen mora> in prior 
and posterior pada, respectively, the moral being ar- 
ranged in syllables more (puspitagra) or less (aupac- 
< chandasika) fixed. 

aparavaktra and vaitaliya, the same in catalectic form, 
each pada being shortened by two morse. 


[ matrasamaka, a stanza of four verses, each verse having 
^ sixteen morse. 


ganacchandas 


,(arya, aryagiti, upagiti), stanzas of two verses, each verse 
containing eight groups of morse, the group of four 
morse each, but with the restriction that amphibrachs 
are prohibited in the odd groups, but may make any 
even group and must make the sixth group, unless in- 
•j <^ed this sixth group be represented (in the second 
hemistich) by only one mora or four breves; and that 
the eighth group may ho represented by only two morse. 
The metre is called aryagiti when the eighth foot has 
four morse ; upagiti, when the sixth foot irregularly has 
^ but one mora in each hemistich. 8 


1 That is, a jagati with one syllable over, ati, or with thirteen syllables in 

the pSda. The second atijagati above is sometimes called praharsanl 

3 That is, having fourteen syllables in the pada, fifty-six in 'the stanza. 

The atipakvarl and atidhrti have fifteen and nineteen syllables in the pada, 

respectively. 

3 Brown, Prosody, p. 17, points out that this metro is almost that of Horace, 

Odes, iii, VZ : miserar | est neq a- \ mori | dare lu- 1 dum neque | dul- 1 ci mala | 
vino, etc. ; and sic to | diva po- [ tens Cypri | sic fra- [ tree Hole- 1 nac I lu- 
cid* | sidera, etc., save that the sixth group is here of two morse. 

13 
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Cloka and Tristubh. 

THE PADAS. 

The number of verses in a $loka or tristubh stanza may bo 
decreased or increased by one or two, respectively; but hi 
the great majority of cases, two in a §loka and four in a 
tristubh constitute a stanza. Sometimes, however, where one 
or three hemistiehs make a stanza, it is merely a matter of 
editing. Compare, for instance, i, 90, 22 ; i,' 93, 19-21 with 
3,682-83 ; iii, 4, 17 with 234 ; iii, 111, 14 if., with 10,040, if. 
But, on the other hand, no arrangement can always group tlio 
hemistiehs into uniform stanzas. Thus in xii, 350, 49 if., five 
tristubh hemistiehs follow three §loka hemistiehs. A stanza 
of three hemistiehs is apt to close a section, as in vii, 54 and 
187. In G. vi, 49, 55, there is one hemistich in excess because 
53 a-b were added to the original, and this is doubtless the 
cause of many such cases ; though it is also true that a half 
stanza is often found where there is no reason to suspect a 
later addition. Six padas in a tristubh occur occasionally. 

But in the case of the §loka, the padas are metrically linked 
in pairs, while tristubh padas are metrically independent. 
The §loka, therefore, is a couplet. Its two halves are metri- 
cally disjunct and may be treated as independent wholes. 
Each hemistich is a complete verse. The two halves of this 
verse, the quarters, padas, of the whole stanza, are sometimes 
knit together into euphonic combination and- a syntactical 
whole. But, relatively speaking, this is seldom the case. 
The unity consists rather in the fact that one half of the verso 
is metrically different from the other and cannot be substi- 
tuted for it, whereas in the tristubh any pada can be substi- 
tuted, if the sense permits, for any other. 1 The different fall 
of the §loka padas may be seen very well when the words are 
almost identical : 

1 In some forms of the tristubh, however, there is a restriction in the final 
syllaba anceps of the first and third pSdas, not found in the second and 
fourth pSdas. In such cases (discussed hereafter) the tri§$ubh, like the ploka, 
consists of two parts (hemistiehs) and the perfect independence of the pSda is 
modified. This does not affect the free epic tristubh. 
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amitr&n&m bhayakaro mitr&nam abhayamkarah 
qalabhs iva ked&ram maxjaka iva p&vakam 
na ’tantr! vidyate vinft na ’cakro vidyate rathah 
rukmapunkhfur ajihmagrai rukmapuiikhair ajikma- 
gaih (G. vi, 20, 20 and 19, 68) 1 
kim nu me syad idani krtvS kim uu me syad akur- 
vatali 

yato dbarmas tatali Krsno yatah Krsnas tato jayah 
pa^yan qrnvan spnjan jighrann a^nan gaccban svapan 
<}vasan 

japate japyate cSi ’va tapate tapyate punah 

The final syllaba aneeps of all padas indicates, however, 
that the §loka, like the tristubh, originally permitted the 
same metrical fall in both padas, and such we know to have 
been the case in the older metre from which the $loka derives. 
The Mahabharata retains this identical measure here and there, 
as in 

tad vai deva updsate tasmat suryo virajate , 

but such cases, usually reflecting or imitating the older verse 
of the Upanisliads, as in this example, v, 46, 1, are regularly 
avoided, even by the substitution of irregular or dialectic, 
forms. Thus in viii, 84, 12, where the same verb is employed, 

Duryodhanam updsante parivarya samantatah 

The gloka verse (hemistich) does not often indicate its 
unity by its form. Generally its prior half, or the pada (to re- 
tain this word for the divisiomof eight syllables), is not united 
with the posterior pada. Verses that do unite the two usu- 
ally give lists of objects, which is the ordinary case in the 
early epic, though the later epic does not hesitate to make 
freer use of this unit-verse. But on the whole, though com- 
mon enough in post-epical writing, this is by no means typical 
of the epic itself. The great bulk of the poem does indeed 
furnish a goodly number of examples, but relatively speaking 
cases like the following are rare : 

1 The other verses are found in B. vii, 36, 22 ; 7, 8 ; ii, 39, 29 ; M. iii, 62, 10 ; 
vi, 23, 28 ; 29, 8 ; addi, 14, 169. 
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mahamanigiliipattabaddhaparyantavedikam, ii, 3, 32 
aikyasamyogananatvasamavayavigiiradah, ii, 5, 3 
yayam hi devagandharvamanusyoragarOksasan, iii, 53, 29 
jambvSmralodhrakhadiras&lavetrasamakulam, ib. 64, 4 
QihhaQardulamatamgavaraharksamrgayutam, ib. 39 
badarengudakagmaryaplaksagvatthabibhltakfdh, ix, 37, 61 
gadCimusalanaracagaktitomaraliastayil, ix, 46, 66 
drgyate hi dharmarupena J dharmam pr&krtag caran, 
xii, 261, 6 

aj&yata mah&r&javahge sa ca mahadyutih, xiii, 10, 35 
sa bhav&n dandasamyogena J nena hrtakilbisah, G. iv, 17, 58 
bhavadbhir nigcayas tatty ay ijhanakuqalair mama, G. iv, 
32, 5. 1 

The hemistich of the gloka is also generally independent of 
the rest of the stanza in sense as well as in metre, but it is not 
infrequently united with it syntactically, as in vi, 19, 12, 

na hi so c sti pumanl loke yah samkruddhaih 
Vrkodaram 

drashim atyugrakarm&nam yisaheta nararsabham 

27 ot a mortal on earth exists, who deep-incensed 
Vrkodara, 

Mighty, a chief of awful strength, could a mo- 
ment behold in war. 

So samalamkrtam : gatam, in the first chapter of Mala, 11; 
krodhasya ca yinigrahah : karyah, xii, 330, 10 ; asambhayyaih 
vadham tasya Vrtrasya yibudhadhipah : eintayano jagama ’gu, 
R. yii, 85, 15, etc. Inside the hemistich, the padas are fre- 
quently euphonically independent (hiatus) ; 

Prajangho V&liputraya abhidudrSwa, R. yi, 76, 22, 
na kiihcid abhidh&tavy& aham, R. yi, 118, 10 
m& vinagaih gamisyama 2 aprasadya ’diteh sutam, 

R. yii, 35, 63 

1 R. (Bombay) has caesura between padas and avoids both these forms 
(samyogat in 18, 64, for samyogena, etc.). 

2 Gr. here, 38, 113, has the future imperative, gamisyadhvam. Other ex- 
amples of hiatus may be seen in R. v, 60, 8; vi, 60, 8; vii, 11, 42, etc., 
besides the ample collection of Bohtlingk for the first four hooks. 
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S&umitram samparisvajya idam vaeanam abravlt, 

R. vi, 23 , 1 

nihany&d antaram labdhvS, uluko v5yas&n iva, R. vi, 

IT, 19 ‘ 

9 aranSny agarany&ni a^ramani krfcani nah, R. viz, 6, 5 

In G. the hiatus is usually avoided, but it is sometimes kept 
here, as where R. vii, 21, 19 has gorasam gopradataro annam 
cai ’va (adraksit) and G. rectifies the grammar but keeps the 
hiatus, gopradatrn§ ca annam. 1 * In the last book of the poem, 
hiatus in G. is more common than in the earlier epic; for 
example, G. has the hiatus of R. vii, 6, 40, svadhitazii dattam 
ist&m ca aigvaryam paripalitam. On the other hand, within 
the pada attempts are sometimes made to avoid hiatus at the 
expense of form, as in R. vii, 109, 4, brahmam (cf. 88, 20) 
avartayan param. Contrast is often the cause of hiatus, both 
in the pada, as in apayam va upayam va, R, iii, 40, 8, and in the 
hemistich, as in lixnam mam manyase kena ahxnam sarvavikra- 
maili, R. vi, 36, 5. 3 So in the Mahabharata, satyanama bhava 
’<joka, agokah gokanaganah, iii, 64, 107. The latter epic 
otherwise presents the same phenomena: 

yes£m mutram upaghr&ya api bandhya prasuyate, 
iv, 10, 14 

up&vartasva tad brahma antar&tmani vigrutam, v, 

43, 69 

vivega Gahgarii K&uravya Ulupl, xvii, 1, 27 

dev£ ’pi marge muhyanti apadasya pad&isinah, xii, 

270,22 

an&hiltah pravigati aprsto bahu bhasate, v, 33, 36, etc. 

There is nothing peculiarly epic in hiatus. It is found in 
precedent and subsequent poetry. Its occurrence in the 

1 R. in the second hemistich has grhan 9 ca grhadat&rah (acc.) svakanna- 
phalam apnatah, a$ for bhuj, as in M. iii, 32, 6. 

a Emphasis also may cause hiatus, as in dharmatma iti, R. i, 21, 7 ; na tu 
vaktum samartho *ham tvayi atmagatan gunan, R. iv, 8, 5 ; or it may be em- 
ployed to save the life of a word, as in daksinarthe * tha rtvigbhyali, xiii, 93 , 25 

(the commonest hiatus is this before r, as in sarve ca rtavah ; karayasva rae ; 
anye rkfavatah, etc.). 
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Mahabhasya, as in gayana vardhate durva aslnam vardhate 
visam, IS., xiii, p. 461, may be epic. 

The cadence of the gloka, like that of all other poetry, de- 
pends on the sense, and the caesura cannot be determined by 
rule. In most cases there is a caesura at the end of the pada, 
but it is frequently shifted, as in kva ’rjunah nrpatili ? glghraiii 
samyag akhyatum arhatha, R. vii, 31, 11. A complete sen- 
tence seldom exceeds the limit of a stanza, and when it goes fur- 
ther it may be set down as a mark of lateness. Quite anomalous 
in epic style are those long sentences, usually relative, which, 
as in Gita 2, 42-44 and 6, 20-23 run through twelve or four- 
teen padas. Still more awkward are the sentences found in the 
later epic. Thus in xii, 302, occurs a sentence, not of four- 
teen padas as in the Gita, but of fourteen glokas (5-17) : yet 
this is surpassed in the same section by a sentence of thirty 
glokas, which even then has no finite verb and in reality never 
comes to an end at all (24-52). Such monstrosities, however, 
belong only to the pseudo-epic. 

Like the gloka, the tristubh, in euphony and sense, may be 
a couplet, the first two and last two padas making a unit, as 
in iii, 118, 20 c — d, anyang ca Vrsnin upagamya pujain : cakrc ; 
vii, 2, 33 a — b, na tv eva ’ham na gamisyami tesam : muclhye 
guranam. Euphonic unity is illustrated by the elision in vii, 
163, 14 of a in adrgyanta at the beginning of the pada after o ; 
by tang capy : upopavistan between c — d in i, 191, 19; and 
by the complete hemistichs: 

yad& ’grausam Bhlmasena 'nuyatenS J gvatthamn& parar 
mastram prayuktam, i, 1, 213 
sa-Karna-Duryodhana-Q&lva-Qalya-Draunayanidlratka/- 
Sumtha-Vakrah, i, 187, 15 (compare in gloka; 
Bhxsma-Drona-Krpa-Drauni-Karna^juna-Janar- 
danan, viii, 20, 3 ; bahugo Vidura-Drona-Krpa- 
Gangeya-Srfijayaih, ix, 61, 20) 
uddhutalangulamahapatakadhva]ottam5hsakulabhIsan- 
antam, iv, 54, 27. 

Ordinarily, however, disjunction and not conjunction of 
padas is the rule. Thus between b — c, iii, 132, 6, a + a, and 
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even between a — b and e — d. Here also hiatus appears even 
in the pada, as in i, 1, 214 b, svasti ’ty uktva astram astrena 
giintam (so must be read) ; or in i, 74, 30 c, aha? ca rStrig ea 
ublie ca samdhye. It may then be expected between padas, 
as in 

yada ’vamanstlaah 1 sadrgah greyasag ca, alplyasag 
ca, i, 88, 3 a — b 

vanaspatln osadlrig ca ’viganti, apo (= apo) vayum, 
i, 90, 11 a — b 

santi loka bahavas te narendra, apy ekai ’kah, i, 92, 

15 a - b 

So in Yajfiaseni : ekambara, ii, 67, 34 a — b ; utsahami : ayus- 
man, iii, 192, 67 c — d; putri: Iksvaku, ib. 70 c — d; tapag 
ca : amatsaryam, v, 43, 20 a — b ; acaiyena : atmakrtam (text 
-nat), v, 44, 14 a ; apo 'tha adbliyah salilasya macUiye, v, 46, 
3 a. B. occasionally rejects (betters) the text of C., as in vi, 
129 c — d, stands na ca ’pi te madvagagii maliarse, 'nugraham 
karimn arlia lii me matih, where B. 3, 61, has na ca ’dlrannam, 
etc. So in viii, 4,340, pagcad vadhisyo tvsim api, sampramudha, 
aharn, etc., where B., 85, 33, has xnudham. Both, however, 
continue with aliam hanisye 'rjuna iijimadhye, and in the next 
verse both have prasahya asyai ’va in c — d. 2 Other cases 
are : gatruhanta : uviiea, viii, 85, 30 c — d ; mudam ca lebhe 
rsabhah Kurunam, ix, 17, 18 d ; uttuna-asye na havir juhoti, 
xii, 246, 27 a; bibheti: agraddheyam, xiv, 9, 27 e — d; Madam 
nama asuram vigvarupam, xiv, 9, 33, e (from the text in B., 
namasuram, and in C. 251, Madam namanam); Tilottama ca 
’py atlia Menaka ca : etas, H. 2, 89, 71 a — b. Examples from 
the Ramayana are given by Bohtlingk, or may be seen in the 
conjunction of maharathasya : Iksvaku, R. vi, 14, 12 a — b; 
abhyupetya: uvaca, R. vi, 59, 45 c — d. In both metres, to 

1 The first foot consists of five syllables. 

2 B/s reading in iii, 112, 16 d, caliteva c5 'sit for caliteva Ssit, 10,066, 
may be to avoid hiatus. In ii, 66, 6 d = 2,116, both texts have acintito 
'bhimatah svabandhuna, where hiatus may be assumed, though not neces- 
sarily, as also in iii, 197, 13 b, na (vai) vasam pitaro (a)sya kurvata. Ib. 16 
a — b, both texts have hiatus, uksanam paktva saha odanena asmSt kapotat 
prati te nayantu (give you for). 
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avoid hiatus, irrational particles are often inserted. A good 
example is : pura krtayuge tata hy asld raja hy Akampanah, 
vii, 2,029, where B., 52, 26, omits the first hi. 

Rhyme. 

Connection of padas by rhyme is not uncommon. It is less 
noticeable in §lokas than in tris^ubhs on account of the alter- 
nate trochaic and iambic cadence employed in the former, and 
some, for example, may think that in iii, 65, 65-66, 

vasasva mayi kalySrci 
pntir me parama tva yi . . . 
ihai ? va vasatl bhadre 
bhartaram upalapsyas^ 

the rhymes of the nameless queen are practically unfelt, 1 but 
this is scarcely possible when alternate rhymes occur, as in 
E. ii, 88, T: 

pr&s&davaravar7/esw 
Qltavatsu sugan^Mm 
usitva Merukal pesu 
krtakSncanabhit tisu 

In 9I. 18 of the same section, three successive padas end in 
-am ; in 14, two end in -a ; and in 23-25 seven end in -am, 
or -am, with some inserted besides : 

b&huviryabhirakskam 
Qunyasamvaran&raftsam 
ay antritahayadvip dm 
an£vrtapuradv&r dm 
rajadhSnlm arakskam 
aprahrstabafom njUndm 
Yis&m&stham an&vr tdm 

So in tristubhs, rhymes are both irregular and reg ular , as in 
K. iv, 24, 13, 

1 Compare, however, the affected initial assonance (with the same differ- 
ence) in R. iv, 33, 62 : 

Tar ay a ca 'py aim j Katas 
tvarayd va ’pi coditah 
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acinta ntyam parivarja7%*m anlpsa?z2y<m svana- 
vcks^nzyam 

and in R. vi, 73, 55, where three padas end in -dhani , - Ihdni , 
-Jcaniy respectively; the same (in -tdni, -jdni y -nani) appearing 
also in a puspitagra stanza^ R. v, 20, 36* In II. iv, 28, 41, we 
find: 

pramattasamn&ditabarhittam 
saQakragopAkulaQ&dvaZcm 
caranti nlparj nnavasiZtmi 
gaj&h suramya/u vanantantai 
navambudharahatakeqamttZ 
dhruvam parisvajya saroru/i^i 
kadambapus/?«?H sakecjawmZ 
nava?^ hrsta bhramardli pibanti 

In the following passage the effect of rhyme is given by simple 
repetition of the whole word, R. iv, 28, 25 (not in G.) : 

nidra <jan&ih keqavam abhyupditi 
drutaih nadl sagaram abhyupditi 
hrsta balaka ghanam abhyupditi 
kanta sakama priyam abhyupditi 

words put into the mouth of love-sick Rama (kamapradhanah, 
as he is called) by some late poetaster, who, not content with 
the last stanza, adds to it (27) : 

vahanti varsanti nadanti bhanti 
dhyayanti nrtyanti sam&gvasanti 

Compare also in the same section, weak rhymes in -tanam, 
-vanam, -kanam, -ranam (at the end of the pada in 31). This 
reaches its height in the ridiculous (late) section R. v, 5, 
where the same word is repeated at the end of each pada 
till even 6 is a relief, where occurs the alternation: -panko, 
-pankah, -lanko, -§ankah. But elsewhere in R., e. g., ii, 16, 
47, three padas of a tristubh end in -am, the other in -am(d) ; 
and in the preceding stanza three padas end in -aih-, though 
jagatx padas are here interchanged with tristubh. 

Foot may rhyme with foot or with alternate foot in the 
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§loka, just as pada rhymes with pada, that is, either with a 
modification of the precedent syllable, thus, x, 15, 34, 

evaiii kuru 

na ca ? nya tu 

or even with alternate rhyme, as in It. v, 59, 24, 

pativrata 

ca suQronl 

avastabdhS 
ca J SnakI 

but the same sound may also be repeated without any such 
precedent difference, as in x, 15, 14, 

adharmaq ca 
krto *nena 

Such light fundamental rhymes cannot be said to be pro- 
duced without design. They are, in fact, the vulgar rhyme 
of the common proverb, such as is conspicuous in all popular 
sayings. Compare for instance the following Marathi 
proverbs : 

(a) icchi para 

yei ghara 

(b) jy&tse kude 

ty&tse pudho 

(c) svarga lokl 

v&itaranl 

(d) zase zli&da 

tase phala 1 

Alliteration. 

Alliteration, according to the native rhetorician Dandin, is 
affected rather by the Gaudas than by the Vidarbhas, the 

1 (a) what is wished for another will come to one's own house ; (b) evil is 
in front of an evil man (honi soit qui mal y pense) ; (c) in heaven the river 
Vaitaram (the river of death precedes the joy of heaven) ; (d) as is the tree, 
so the fruit. Manwaring, Marathi Proverbs. The earlier anns^ubh shows the 
rhyme better on account of the iambus in the prior pada, e. g., BV. v, 86, 6 ; 

arhanta cit puro dadhe 

ahjeva devav arvate. 
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latter preferring cognate sounds to mere repetition. The ref- 
erence is rather to classical affectations than to epic style, 
where alliteration is a common trick, but is not so overdone 
as it is in the works of later poets. A great deal of it is 
probably unconscious, or at least required and almost unavoid- 
able. Still, the later epic writers certainly affect the anuprasa 
which Diindin says is not liked by the Vidarbhas. Thus in 
vii, 118, 16, 

mudft sametah paray& mahatma 

rar&ja raj an surar&jakalpah 

and in viii, 94, 54, 

nikatya Karnaiii ripum Shave ’rjunah 
rar&ja raj an paramena varcasS, 
yatha pur& vrtravadhe qatakratuh 
So in ix, 35, 24, 

cZeQe deqe, tu e?ey&ni <2anani vivicZh&ni ca 
and in iii, 63 21, 

/ayrflhS ? yayaro yrfthah 

or iii, 64, 118, 

7c& ’ si £asy& 'si AalySni, £im v£, etc. 

Cf. iv, 14, 12, 

kft tvaiii kasya ; si kalySni, kuto v£, etc. 

or iii, 64, 99, 

^halapnspqpaqobhitah 

The taste for jingling is clearly seen in such examples from 
both epics as the f oLLowing : 

Taro *bravlt tatas tatra, G- v, 1, 49 
<jay3,n£ih (jayane Qubhe, R. v, 10, 50 
pralmamlnamakaram, vii, 146, 3 
KuruQrestha Kuruksetre kurusva mahatlm kriy&m, 
ix,37, 57. 

Alliteration is sometimes built on a foundation of older 
phrase, such as bhlmo bhxmaparukramah, Ramo ramayataih 
varah. Thus in R. vii, 42, 22-23, 
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mano 'bhiramS ram&s ta 
Ramo ramayatam varah 
ramay&masa dharmatma 

A good deal of this is due to the later revisors. Thus R. 
v, 56, 51 (also a pua in sa lilam), not in G., 

sa lilanghayisur hhlmam salilam lavanarnavam 
kallolasphalavelantam utpapata nabho harih 

As it is quite impossible to tell what proportion of such 
verses reverts to the original epic, it must suffice to show that 
epic poetry as we have it, while not attaining to the perfected 
abominations of classical works, nevertheless employs alliter- 
ation to portray situations. Thus the raudrarasa in R. vi, 
65, 41, 

raudrah qakatacakrakso mah&parvatasamnibhah 

where the “harsh thunder-sound” is well given by gakataca- 
krakso. Admirable, too, is the phonetic imitation of motion, 
stumbling, falling, and dying in Mbh. vii, 146, 86 : 

babhramuQ ca$7chaluh petu7i, sedur mairnlug ca, BkSrata 

The rhapsode’s clay is moulded variously, but it is the same 
stuff, the last example being a studied improvement, to suit 
the situation, of viii, 19, 2: 

vicelur babhramur neguh petur raamlug ca, Bharata, 

repeated in 21, 16, with varied reading, but leaving (tresuh) 
petur mamlug ca (sainikah), and varied in 19, 15 with the 
fatal marisa of the later poets (here in place of Bharata). 1 
The examples given above show both the Northern and the 
Southern style used in both epics. 

That Valmlki was copied by his successors goes without 
saying. The pseudo-Ramayana shows, e. g., vii, 32, 64 : 

1 One of the signs that the completed MahabhaTata is posterior to the 
Ramayana. Compare A. J. Phil., yol. xix, p. 142. It is a Buddhistic term, 
mariso, foreign to the Ramayana but current in the MahSbhSrata and later 
Sanskrit works. The word, be it noted, is as old as one pleases, but its stereo- 
typed employment in the Bharata puts that whole work from a synthetic 
point of yiew on a par with other non-Buddhistic literature using it. 
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sa tu &3husahasrena 2>al&d grhya dagananam 
iaiandha Malayan raja 2?ali:rii Nax&yano yatlia, 

and this atrocity in G. v, 32, 45 (not in B.) : 

suvarnasya suvarnasya suvarnasya ca bhSvini 
Ramena prahitam devi suvarnasya ’figurlyakam, 1 

where the poetaster alliterates the whole word in an attempt 
at pathetic repetition. Though this is not in B., yet the 
latter countenances iii, 39, 18, where “words begi n ning with 
R” frighten Rama’s victim: 

ra~k£radlni n&mani Rfimatrastasya Ravana 
ratn&ni ca rathag cai ? va vitrasaih janayanti me. 

Similes and Metaphors. Pathetic Repetition. 

On epic similes and metaphors an interesting essay remains 
to be written. As these subjects lie quite apart from a study 
of the verse itself, I shall at present make only one or two 
observations touching on the significance of these figures. 
First of all, the presence in the epic of rupakas, metaphors, of 
this or that form, no more implies acquaintance with a studied 
ars poetica than do such phenomena in other early epic 
poetry. The pseudo-epic has a disquisition on rhetoric, as 
it has on every other subject, but rhetoric is older than Rhet- 
oric, and I cannot see that illustrations of later norms found 
in the epic prove acquaintance with those norms. 

In the rewritten Gita, unquestionably one of the older poems 
in the epic, though not necessarily an old pari of the epic, we 
find that the current dlpo nivatasthali simile is introduced as 
a “ traditional simile,” upama smria, 6, 19. Such stock sim- 
iles belong to neither epic, but to the epic store in general, as 
may be seen by consulting the long list of identical similes 
in identical phraseology common to both epics. But the 
epics lack the more complicated figures of classic form, just 
as they lack the later complicated yamakae . What they have 

1 Comparo G. iv, 42, 12 = 44, 12 (anguliyam, sic, in the latter), where the 
ring is “ engraved with the mark of Rama's name ” (as arrows are marked in 
M.)* So R. v, 36, 2, (anguliyakam) Ramanamankitam. 
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in abundance is (a) the simile; (b) the simple metaphor; 
(c) the double metaphor. They have also a most atrocious 
mixture of metaphor and simile, as in R. vi, 41, 45, te tu 
vanaragardulah gardula iva danstrinah, “ those ape-tigers like 
fanged tigers.” The simile is sufficiently illustrated in Ap- 
pendix A. I note only that it may be doubled, Rahur yatha 
candram ipa, “ he, like Rahu, him, as if the moon ” (overcame). 
Illustrations of the double metaphor are found, for example, in 
xiii, 107, 33, sarasvatlm gopayanah, keeping silence (“herding 
fluency ”) ; xiv, 90, 95, svargargalam lobhabijam, “ heaven's 
bar has greed as its seedl” 

For my present purpose it is necessary only to point out 
that the later part of the epic exceeds the earlier epic in 
involved metaphor. Nothing, for example, in the early epic 
is quite equal to xiii, 107, 26, where after mentioning bil- 
lions, sagara, in 21, the poet adds : 

£vartan5,ni catvari tada padmanl dv&daga 
garagniparimanam ca tatra ? sau vasate sukham, 

which means that one remains in bliss fifty-one padmas of 
years, sixteen plus the aggregate of the (five) arrows (of 
Love) into the (seven) 1 flames = 35 (+16), 3 But parallels 
almost as extravagant (including the gopay simile above) have 
been noticed by Professor Lanman in the interesting essay 
referred to in the last note. Not so striking, though in stylo 
more rhetorical than is found in the love-passages of the early 
epic, is the metaphor of iv, 14, 25 : 

Stmaprad&navarsena samgam&mbhodharena ca 
gamayasva var&rohe jvalantam manmatb&nalam, 

“ 0 graceful maid, quench the mind-shaker’s (Love’s) glowing 
fire with the rain of self-surrender and the water of union." 

1 PW., s. $aragni, says throe fires. But compare yad ague te $Ivam rfiparn 
ye ca te sapta hetayah, i, 232, 10, and saptarcis, passim : and Mufid. Up. fi, 1, 8, 
Besides, the result is 35 and one multiple is 5, so the other must he 7 (flames). 

2 These high numbers, while not confined to the pseudo-epic (Ind. Streifen, 
i, p. 97 ff.)*, receive fresh additions there in names of numbers before un- 
known. Compare xiii, 107, 63, for example, where occur the fafiku and 
pataka: tatha <?ankupatake dve yugantam kalpam eva ca, ayutSyutam tathS 
padmam samudram ca tathS vaset. On similes, cf. Lanman, JAOS. xx, p. 16. 
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Another rhetorical trick, which appears not to have been 
noticed in the epic, is the occurrence of distinct attempts at 
“pathetic repetition.” A comical example is given above. 
I have noted eases but rarely, and only from late parts of 
the groat epic, but I cannot say they are not found else- 
where. 1 The first is from viii, 75, 6-7 a: 

rathaih sasutam sahayaiii ca kamcit 
kaqcid rathl mrtyuvaQaiii nin5ya 
nin&ya ca ’py ekagajena kaQcid 

rath&n baliun mrtyuvaQe tatkft ’qv&u 
rathan sasutan sahayan gajah§ ca 
sarv&n arm raxtyuva^aiii Qar&ugh&ih 

Another is found, H. 3, 118, 9 = 15,776: 

adr&ksam adrSksam 2 ahaiii sunirvrtah 
piban pibans tasya vapuh punah punah, 

(B. has pur&tanam) 

and in the next stanza: 

samsmrtya saiiismrtya tam eva nirvrtah. 

This differs from simple repetition, such as tliat of janami 
in R. iv, 33, 53 ft, but only in the effect aimed at Per- 
haps the yada ’§rausam passage may be included. 

Cadence in 9*°ka Tri^tubh. 

The gibberish of xii, 10,399 (v. 1. in 285, 125), 

h&yi hayi huv& hoyi huva hoyi tathS ’sakrt 

is interesting as showing the epic’s recognition of this form 
of interjectional piety (gayanti tvam suragrestha samaga 
brahmavadinah) ; 3 but I introduce it here as illustrating the 

1 Without the attempted pathos, mere repetition is an ancient trait ex- 
hibited a8 early as the Big Veda, as pointed out, e. g., by Weber, Vedische 
Beitrage, 1900, p, 7, on BY. ii, 11. Repetition of the same words in succeed- 
ing stanzas is perhaps best illustrated by R. ii. 28, where duhkham ato vanam 
is the pathetic refrain. 

2 Compare RY. i, 25, 18, dtfrgam . . . dirham. 

8 Compare the stobha ib. 105 : huh huh hunkSraparaya, etc. 
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common occurrence of the repetition of the final foot of the 
prior at the beginning of the posterior pada. This extreme 
example duplicates even the syllables, but in the pathya form 
of the §loka the duplication of the whole foot, while not re- 
producing the syllables, may extend backward as well as for- 
ward, thus giving three identical feet, as in li. vii, 28, 0, 

na bhetavyaih na gantavyaiii nivartadkvaih rane 
suriih 

Such a verse, however, is often modified as in iii, 168, 80 : 
nibodhata raahabk&giLh Qivaiii ca ? (^asta mo hagh&h, 

or, if the first two are maintained, by making the third foot 

__w_v/or • The different possibilities concern us 

here only as they affect the cadence, for the monotony of the 
pfida is varied quite as much by the rhetorical cadence as by 
the foot. Even the stereotyped diiambic close of the posterior 
pada is constantly broken by a choice of words which, far from 
lending themselves to iambic rhythm, impede it. So instead 

of the posterior ^ w, ^ ^ _ the pada must often bo 

read asy_,_v while in the prior pada v w _ w, 

\-/ m is frequently to be read asy Pro- 

nounced cretics and dactyls often claim recognition, as at R. 
vi, 17, 12, 

Ravano, n&ma, durvrtto, r&ksaso, r&ksaseqvarah, 1 

or ib. 17, 67, vidyato tasya saihgrahah; ib. 18, 7, iti ho ’vaca 
Kakutstho vakyam, saty aparakramah . Hence oven in the 
more rigid posterior pada the <jloka presents great variety. 
The effect, for example, of the diiambie ending is quite lost 
in the following typical examples: 

balad adaya, vlryav&n 
nava, pailca ca, sapta ca 
sandhim Ramena, RSvana 

To read such padas mechanically, as if they had a pause 
before the cl ii am b (as Occidental scholars almost always read 

1 A stock phrase, the parallel to RSvano lokarSyanal?, R. vl, 20, 21, etc* 
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them), is vicious. The §loka, more than any other metre, 
must be read by sense rather than by scheme. The latter 
method is bad enough in all metres, but peculiarly so in the 
short §loka, where, unless the stress jibes with the words, 
the result is a peculiarly painful tum-tum, which in no way 
gives the rhythm ; for in reality the §loka is a metre of 
great, subtlety and force, in which neither iambic nor tro- 
chaic cadence has ever held sway, but both interchange 
with pleasing variety even in pathy as, 1 often uniting in a 
dactylic or choriambic measure, as in iii, 56, 24, 

kim abravlc ca nah sarvan, 
vada, bhumipate, e nagha 

or It. vi, 65, 11, 

gaccha qatruvadhaya tvam, 
Kumbhakarnajayaya ca 

or ib. 59, 47, 


tam abravln mah&teja 

Earn ah, satyaparakramah, 
gaccha, yatnaparaq ca ’pi 

bhava, Laksmana, samyuge 


With the same freedom at the outset, the trisfubh, instead 
of embracing all forms, as it might have done, continued on 
a more and more restricted path. It kept the iambic cadence 
much more closely than did the §loka and contracted its 
middle to an almost unvarying shape. It thus grew more 
and more monotonous, and not having even the advantage 
of hemistich-unity it became a mere collocation of hen- 
dekasyllabic verses, each pada having the same unvarying 
quantity: 

hi w V_/ 


1 Still greater variety is given by the melodious vipulas, of which I shall 
speak below. But seven-eighths of epic verse are in pathy a form, that is, 

half the syllables in the verse are unalterably fixed as \j and\^ _ v 

so that it is of interest to see how with this self-imposed restriction the Hindu 
poet still manages to make verses so melodious, energetic, and varied, when 
read properly. 


14 
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(called upajati), as in Horace’s 

trahuntque siccas machinae carinas. 1 

The only way to save from dead uniformity a rhythm so 
stereotyped was to shift the ccesura frequently. 2 In the 
Ramayana, where upajatis are the rule (the Mahabharata 
tristubh did not reach the same level of monotony), there is 
often a constant play from fourth to fifth or a remoter syl- 
lable, as the place of rest. With the usual pause at the 
fifth, the dactylic middle foot is converted into an ana- 
paestic iambic slide, as in the following examples from R. 
iv, 43, 62; 44, 16; v, 32, 10, the last two examples showing 
also the lighter caesura not of sense-pause but of breathing : 

(a) tatah krtarthah 

sahitah sab&ndhav& 
mays ; rcitah 

sarvagunair manoramaih 
carisyatho hvim 

prati^anta^atravah 

sahapriya 

bhutadharah plavamgam&h 

(b) sa tat prakarsan 

harin&m mahad balaiii 
babhuva vlrah 

pavan&tmajah kapih 
gat&mbude 

vyomni vi< 5 uddhamandalah 
^aqi ’va naksatraganopaqobhitah 

(c) svapno hi na ’yarn 

na hi me c sti nidrS 

l Brown’s Sanskrit Prosody, p. 9. On the other hand the jagatl corre- 
sponds in outer form to the iambic trimeter with twelve syllables. I treat 
the jagati throughout as a tristubh with one syllable added (the final syllaba 

anceps of the former becoming fixed as brevis), ^ j not assuming this 

as a genetic fact but as a convenience, the same body appearing in both and 
the padas being interchangeable except in the aksaracchandas. 

1 a On the derivation of types fixed in respect of the initial syllable (the 
upendra and indravajra being derived from the upajati and not vice versa), 
see below, the section on the Stanza. 
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gokena duhkhena ca 
plditay&h 
sukham hi me 

na ’sti yato vihina 
tene ; ndupurnapratim&nanena 

But this tendency ran to extremes also, and as the syllabic 
arrangement became fixed, so the csesura became stereotyped, 
till stanzas showed an almost unvarying caesura of the painful 
type of R. v, 47, 30, 

iti pravegam tu 

parasya tarkayan 
svakarmayogam ca 
vidh&ya viryavan 
cakara vegam tu 
mahabalas tada 
matim ca cakre 'sya 
vadhe tadanlm 

or of R. vi, 126, 55, 

tatah sa vakyair 

madhurair Hanumato 
ni^amya hrsto 

Bharatah krtanjalih 
uvaca vanim 

manasah praharsinlm 
cirasya purnah 

khalu me manorathah 

Even if ValmTki did not write these stanzas, which may be 
doubted, a greater poet than he is guilty of the same sleepy 
iteration of cadences, as may be seen in Raghuvanga iii, 30 ; 
v, 18; vii, 19 (caesura after the fifth in all padas) ; vii, 16 
(after the fourth in all padas). 

Tags. 

Alternation of tristubh and jagati padas in the same stanza 
helped somewhat to mitigate the weary effect of this metre ; 
but it gradually yielded before the gloka or passed into other 
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forms. One of its decadent uses was to furnish new tags for 
the end of chapters of glokas. Tins was an old use, but it 
is extended in the later epic. The different texts show no 
uniformity in the insertion of these tag-tristubhs, one text 
having several, where another has one or none, just as in 
the case of other tag-metres, for example, a puspitagra, G. iii, 
29, 42; two rueiras between G. iii, 56 and 57, but none in E. 
Plainly a late insertion, for instance, is the imitation-stanza 
which serves as a tag to G. iii, 43, 42 (not in R.), 

kalasya k&lag ca bhavet sa Ramah 
saaiikaipya lokfmg ca srjed atha hiy&n, 

Manu, ix, 315 ; Mbh. ix, 36, 40, 

sa hi kruddhah srjed any an devan api inahatap&h 
xiii, 152, 16, 

adaivam d&ivataiii kuryur, daivatam ca 7 py addivatara 
lokan any an srjeyus te 

Such tags may, in fact, be made of adjacent glokas. An 
instance is given below where a rueira has thus been created. 
As regards tristubhs, G. iii, 62 ends with a tag made out of 
a gloka omitted in this text but kept in the other, na garma 
labkate bliiruh and na vindato tatra tu garma Maithill. A 
good example is found in It. vii, 75, 18 ff., where a tristubh 
tag is added in almost the same words with those wherewith 
the following chapter begins, showing that with the division 
into two chapters a tag was simply manufactured out of the 
next stanza ; as is still more clearly indicated by the fact that 
76, 2 answers the question of 75, 18, vaigyas trtiyo varno va 
gudro va (’si)? gudrayonyam prajato f smi. Evidently only 
one verse intervened, the gloka: tasya tad vacanaxh grutva 
avakgirah . ♦ . uvaca ha. 1 

1 The same thing occurs in R. iv, 50, where the chapter closes with the 
$loka : papraccha Hanumahs tatra ka 'si tvam kasya y 5 hilam. Then fol- 
lows the tag: tato Hangman girisamnikagah krtaftjalis tSm abhiradya yt- 
ddham, papraccha k5 tvam bharanam bilarti ca ratnani ce 'mSni vadasva 
kasya, simply repeating the last Qloka in tris$ubh form. G. very properly 
drops the $loka ; but it is clear that originally the £loka closed the question. 
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The tag-function of the tristubh is also known in the Maha- 
bharata, notably in the one tristubh found in the Nala, iii, 76, 
53, which has been regarded as spurious on account of its 
isolation. But the following sections, after the If ala episode, 
show just the same conditions, the end of chapters 83 and 
100. So, too, at the end of ix, 24 and 28. Hariv. 2, 66, and 
69 end with one jagati each; 2, 68, with three. 

The present text of the Ramayana shows many cases of 
tristubhs and jagatxs interpolated into the middle of a gloka 
section. Some of these at least are clearly the finale of former 
chapters. Thus R. vi, 69, 15 looks like an inserted jagati, but 
its function is to close the chapter in G. 48, 13. So R. vi, 69, 
88-96 appear as a group of interpolated tristubhs ; but in G. 
the same group is a tag to chapter 49. Probably the break 
in R. yi, 69, 44, G. 49, 31, is the original finis of a chapter. 
Occasionally, when one edition breaks a chapter, only the new 
division is found to have tristubh or jagati, as an accepted 
sign of conclusion, as in R. iii, 11, after 70; G. 16, 41. 

A special function of the later tristubh is to produce pathetic 
effect. 1 In this guise it wins new life and makes whole chap- 
ters, as in R. v, 28, where the burden of the chapter is ex- 
pressed by ha Rama ha Laksmana ha Sumitre, etc. ; or in R. 
iv, 24 (not in G.), a lament, the dolorous style of which may 
be illustrated by the reminiscent verses, 13-14 : 

prapto *smi papmanam idam vayasya 
bhratur vadhat Tvastravadhad ive ’ndrah 
papmanam Indrasya mahl jalam ca 
vrksag ca kamam jagrhuh striyag ca, etc. 

Closely allied is the employment of the tristubh to describe 
not mental conditions but operations of nature. The Vedic 
pra vata vanti patayanti vidyutah, RY., v, 83, 4, appears in 


1 This begins in the Mahabharata as an extension of the tag-function. 
Compare the illustrations given in A. J. Phil., vol. xix, p. 18 ff. A good ex- 
ample of the sentimental effect, intensification of horrors, etc., deputed to the 
tristubh by predilection, is found in B., v, 54, 30 ff. The action is in slokas. 
The moral effect is given by the following tristubhs. 
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R. iv, 28, 45 as varsapravega vipulah patanti pm vanti vatah 
samudlrnavegah, in a long section wholly descriptive. Another 
example is found in R. iv, 30, 28-57. 

^/lokas and tristubhs are not often commingled, save in a 
few late passages of the great epic, i, 232, 10 if. ; Hariv. 3, 
82, 3 ff. ; and in R. v, 41 ; G. 37 (chiefly upendras), through* 
out a section. In R. a few long passages occur in the sixth 
book, 59-61, 67, but apart from these books the exchange 
of the two metres is avoided. 1 In the Sanatsujatlya, v, 46, 
them is, indeed, a regular 9 loka refrain besides other <jlokas 
intermingled with tristubhs, but this is because the author 
is reducing Upanisliad stanzas, and at the same time adding 
some of his own. The practice belongs to those scriptures, 
and is not generally kept up in the epic, though occasion- 
ally a £loka or two appears among tristubhs, as in ii, 64, 9-10. 
In xii, 350, 49 ff., two tristubhs (the second having three 
hemistichs) are inserted between glokas (after a §loka of 
three verses). 

Common Forms of Cloka and Tristubh. 

From a mechanical point of view, the prior pada of the $loka 
and the tristubh are identical, except for the fact that to the 
eight syllables of the gloka pada the tristubh appends a scolius 
or amphibrach. The natural division of the eight syllables in 
each case is into groups of four or five, followed respectively 
by four or three. For convenience the group of four, which is 
found oftenest, is usually called a foot, and to have a name I 
shall so designate it. Now in epic (Mahabharata) poetry, every 
foot of the 9 loka pada is found in the tristubh, and, vice versa 
(as will be seen from the following table), every prior foot and 
every last foot of the tristubh’s eight syllables is also a corre- 
sponding 9loka foot : 

1 G. ii, 1X0, 3 fit. is not in R., and appears to be an interpolation. The par- 
allels to G. r, 89 are also lacking in R. Verse 7 in G. vi, 34, is praksipta (the 
passage is not in R., but compare R. iv, 33, 53). 
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PRIOR TOOT OF pLOKA 
AND TrIRTUBH. 

1, ^ _ W 

2, w 

3, ^ w 

4, w w 

^ w w 

6 , ^ ^ v 

7, i=i W W 

8 , 


Last foot of Qloka 
and Trirtubh. 

1 / ^ 

2, www 

3, — w w — 

4 , 

5 , _w 

8, w w 

7, w — 

8, w w — 


But, curious as is this purely mechanical identity, it is subject 
to three limitations, which prevent the effect one might think 
would be caused by it. First, the tristubh’s eighth syllable is 
long, while in the §loka, since the pada ends here, the same 
syllable is anceps. Second, the scolius of the tristubh is usu- 
ally closely united with the second foot, while in the case of 
upajatis and some other tristubhs the caesura occurs in a 
majority of cases after the filth syllable, so that the feet are 
not in reality what they are in the measured division given 

above; but the pada appears, for example, as w__w , 

W W W — w, whereas in the gloka the usual caesura is after 

the fourth, and only in certain cases falls after the fifth sylla- 
ble. But the third difference, that of the general effect given 
by the §loka cadence and that of the corresponding syllables 
in the tristubh, is produced by the interrelation of the first 
and second foot. Here there is a wide divergence, and it is 
the preference for one combination over another that makes 
the greatest difference between the form of the §loka as a 
whole and the tristubh as a whole. Although it is true, as 
has been' remarked by Professor Jacobi, that the essential 
difference in metres lies not in the opening but in the close of 
the pada, yet in this case the interrelation just referred to is 
almost as important. Thus, to take a striking example, while 

w is a second foot both in gloka and tristubh, in the 

former it is pathya, “ regular,” in all combinations, the com- 
monest of all, while in tristubh it is a rarity in any combina- 
tion. So w w occurs after four or five forms of the first 

foot in gloka, yet is never a favorite, in tristubhs after six 
forms, and is here everywhere common. 
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It is, however, interesting to see in liow many cases a per- 
missible form of both metres is used, so that one cannot tell 
which metre one is reading till the pada is nearly complete. 
Ordinarily the general rhytlim determines the anticipation 
and the expected metre is duly met ; but not infrequently is 
the justified anticipation deceived, and the metre, still keeping 
on the lines of the preceding form, suddenly changes. A 
penultimate verse, for example, in R. ii, 38, 14, begins maya 
vihlnam varada prapannam, but we no sooner learn that this 
is a gloka verse, not a tristubh tag (as we might expect from 
its form and position), than in 15 we read imam mahendropa- 
majatagardhinun, the real tag of the section. 

The form just cited is the usual one in which the gloka 
coincides with the body of the tristubh. Sometimes, as in set 
phrases, the same words are used ; thus in G. ii, 18, 33, and 55, 

pras&daye tvam girasa karisye vacanam pituh 
prasadaye tvam qirasa yatavrate (tristubh) 

or in R. vi, 106, 4 and 59, 36, 

tarn Spatantam sahasa svanavantam mahadhvajam 
tarn Spatantam sahasa samlksya (tristubh) 

With the prevalent upajati caesura and almost after a 
system of upajatis (one Qloka intervening), appears in R. vi, 
69, 130, sa vayusunuh kupitag ciksepa gikharam gireh, a per- 
fect upendravajra pada in a gloka verse. Such alien padas 
are not very common in the midst of a gloka system, 1 but 
are common in close conjunction with tristubhs, as if the 
poet either wished to trick or could not himself get the last 
metre out of his ear. Another instance like the one above is 
found in R. v, 54, 48 ff., where only a gloka hemistich inter- 
venes between a tristubh system and the tristubh-like cadence 
of the gloka : vyarajata ’ditya iva ’reimall ; Lankarh samastam 
sampidya langulagnim mahakapih, nirvapayam asa tada samu- 
dre (haripungavah). Cases where a whole gloka is interposed 

1 But compare R. v, 2, 31, anena riipena mayE na $akya raksasSm purl ; 
R. vi, 43, 17, ^arlrasamghatavahahprasusruh $onitapagah; Nala, 3, 1, tebhyah 
pratijfiaya Nalah karisya iti, Bharata ; and ib. 12, but no more cases tiU 6, 8. 
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are not at all rare. In R. vi, 67, 99-101, 99 ends in a tristubh, 
100 is a gloka patliya, 101 begins sa Kumbhakarnasya garan 
garlre (sapta, vlryavan). Less striking is the case where only 
one pada of a gloka of choriambic form (second vipula) corre- 
sponds to the tristubh it follows, for here the former’s cadence 
is not kept np. Such a pada needs no intervening pathya, bnt 
may follow directly on the tristubh, as in R. vi, 67, 21-22, 

pradudruvuh samyati Kumbhakarnat 

tatas tu mio balavan (paryavasthapayan balam) 

When an unimportant word or a superfluous adornment, 
an unnecessary adverb or epithet, is added, it arouses a suspi- 
cion that some of the glokas may be reduced from an older 
form. Thus vidyunmali appears to stop a jagati in R. vi, 
43, 41 a, 

gilftprahara ffihihato (vidyunmali) nigacarah 
So in R. vi, 69, 138 a, 

khadgaprahara ’bhihato Hanuman (marutatmajah) 

So, too in the verse cited above, haripungavah fills out the 
verse where mahakapih precedes, a sufficient subject. In G. 
iv, 60, 2, nivedayamasa tada maharsim (samhatanjalih) ; in 
the other example above, sapta, viryavan ; and in the following 
example both terminals (even the accusative) axe unnecessary, 
R. vi, 71, 37, 

tato 'tik&yo balavan pravigya (harivahinlm) 

vispharay5,m5,sa dhanur nanada ca (punah punah) 

And very likely, since an inspection of epic phraseology 
shows that there were many stereotyped turns of expression, 
there were phrases used first in the tristubh which were pre- 
served in a crystallized form in the general gloka solution in 
which the epic was immersed. But to say, except in the case 
of such stereotyped phrases, whether this happened in any one 
instance, would be at best rather an idle expression of opinion. 1 

1 In sadhu sadhv iti (te) nedu? (ca) drstva gatrum (or raksah) parajitam, 
R. vi, 44, 31, Gh 19, 37, a stock phrase in either form, an old tristubh, 
v _ l $ might he preserved, hut a varied reading is more likely. 
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Certain verbal forms lend themselves best to one cadence and 
it is not surprising, for instance, that one turn should go to 
make both §loka and tristubh (R. v, 47, 10; vi, 106, 14), or 
that the exact form here is elsewhere, G-. vi, 89, 25 (it. has 
hayan), used as part of another tristubh, so that we find: 

pracodayam&sa rathaiii sa s&ratliih 
pracoday£miisa rathaiii surasaratliir uttamah 

pracodayamasa qitaih q-arais tribhih 
pracodayamilsa qitaih qarair hemavibhusitaih 

On this point I have only to add that a complete jagatl 
pada, as well as a tristubh pada, may thus appear in a §loka, 
as in the example above and in R. v, 57, 15 b, 

sa puray&m&sa kapir diqo daqa (samantatah) 

and that, next to the choriambic form, the old tristubhs in 

issdv _ w w w \j w, and v — \j — w w w w — w are most 

often incorporate in qlokas, as in Nala, 4, 28, varnyamanesu ca 
maya bhavatsu; 9, 4, vyadlryate ’va hrdayam na cai ’nam; 
and 12, 39, patatribhir bahuvidhaih samantad, etc., etc. Pro- 
fessor Jacobi has suggested that the qloka has borrowed such 
forms from the tristubh. This seems to be a reasonable sug- 
gestion, yet it should be said that the argument advanced in 
favor of it is scarcely valid. Professor Jacobi bases the deri- 
vation of the second vipula from the tristubh on the assumed 
fact that in this form of the pada “ — WWW almost never takes 
the place of _ww_,” IS. vol xvii, p. 450. This statement, 
however, is based on a rather restricted area of examples. 
In the Bharata qlokas, __ w w w is not uncommon except in 
late passages, and even there two or three cases out of 
twenty-five to thirty are not very unusual. All that we can 
say is that final brevis is much less frequent than in the 
first vipula. 
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trochees and pyrrhics lie between. But very often a double* 

trochee (_^~ w) is preferred to a spondee (_. w ).* As 

regards minor differences, as for example whether ^u.uor 

w w is used more frequently, 1 have not thought it worth 

while to gather the statistics. Only the curious preference 
in later miters for three successive iambs seemed worth notic- 
ing, as it leads to the hemistich of eight iambs sometimes 
affected by doggerel epic poets. 2 Such a combination regu- 
larly occurs only at the beginning of a prior pada, being 
tabooed in the posterior pada, though occasionally found there. 
The general (not inviolate) rule for the pathya is that any foot 

may stand before w which does not make tribrach or 

anapaest after the initial syllaba anceps of the pada. The final 
syllable of the pathya is long in about two-thirds of the cases. 

More important are the facts in regard to the preference for 
certain forms combined with the vipulas, although these make 
but a small proportion of prior padas. 

The Vipulas. 

The vipulas (syllables five to eight) are four in number: 

(1) w w w (2) __ w ^ , (3) (4) h. Only 

the third (as indicated) has an almost invariable caesura. In 
respect of the general rules for these vipulas, from an exam- 
ination of a considerable mass of material, I would state first 
that the epic §loka generally conforms, as far as I can formu- 
late them, to the following conditions : 3 

1 The preference for ^ instead of vy is illustrated below. 

Cases of double iambus before the pathya seem to me rather characteristic of 
the popular and late scholastic style than an archaic survival (the late scho- 
lastic often coincides with the popular through a common carelessness or 
ignorance). To be compared are Simons, Der Qloka im Tali, ZDMG., vol. xliv, 
p. 84 H, and Oldenberg, ib. liv, p. 194. The latter seems inclined to see (with 
due caution) evidence of antiquity in the precedent iambus. I regard this 
combination rather as a sign that the writer is more careless. 

2 See below for an example. 

8 Besides the articles above, see Colebrooke ; Gildermeistor, ZKM. v, 260 ; 
Weber, IS., vol. viii; Oldenberg, Bemerkungcn zur Thcorie des 91oka, ZDMG. 
xxxv, p. 187 ; and Jacobi, IS., vol. xvii, p. 443 ; Das Ram&yana; and Gurupu- 
jakaumudt Professor Jacobi's rules given first as “ valid for the older epics M 
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respect of caesura and of precedent foot, so that the pada is 
almost always _ w , 

4. The fourth vipula, — w — usually follows ^ _ w 

but in some sections is found quite as often after 

and The csesura rarely changes from the fourth 

syllable. The last syllable of the vipula is generally long. 

5. The Mahabharata has what may be called a fifth vipula, 

vu It occurs sporadically in all parts of the epic and 

is not very uncommon, though not so current as in the 
Upanishads. This form crops up occasionally in the Pura- 
nas, but is ignored by Yalmiki and later Kavis. 

These epic conditions may be condensed into one short rule 
of general usage: All vipulas are found after , but 

with occasional exceptions 1 only the first vipula after m 

and i , and no other precedent feet are admitted be- 
fore vipulas. The caesura is free (usually after the fourth or 
fifth syllable) in the first and second vipula ; after the fifth 
in the third; after the fourth in the fourth vipula. 

The chief difference between the normal type of the epic 
pada and that of classical writers lies in the circumstance that, 
as contrasted with the facts stated above, in classical works 
there is 

1) almost complete absence of the fourth vipula, 

2) greater rarity of the first vipula after diiambus, 

3) greater strictness in the ceesura of the third vipula, 

4) very rare exceptions in the employment of other prece- 
dent feet (e. g., the third vipula after ^ , Ragh. xii, 

71), 

5) almost exclusive use of long finals in first and second 
vipulas. 2 

Thus it will be seen that there is still an appreciable advance 

1 The commonest exception is found in the case of the fourth vipula. On 

an average half-a-dozen exceptions occur in the course of a thousand hemi- 
stichs, but excluding the fourth vipula only one or two exceptions, generally 
in the form , w vy 

2 On the rarity of the fourth vipula in classical writers, see Jacobi, IS., voL 
xvii, pp. 443. The rule for the long finals is cited by Weber, IS., vol. viii, 
p. 346; sarvasam vipulanSm caturtho varnah prayena gurur bhavati. 
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to be noticed in the classical style as compared not only with 
the style of older parts of the epic but also with the normal 
epic. Fewer vipulas (especially fewer second vipulas) in 
general, avoidance of the fourth vipula, and greater strictness 
in the use of vipulas mark in some passages an advance even 
on the normal epic. 

There is no “ epic usage ” in respect of the proportion of 
vipulas to pathyas. The fact that there is considerable variety 
proves little in regard to difference of authors, since many 
conditions ' affect the ratio. Not only is there apt to be a 
larger number of vipulas in scenes of excitement, as Pro- 
fessor Jacobi, I think, has somewhere observed, but also a 
monotonous list develops vipulas, partly because it is apt to 
be composed of names which, as they are harder to manage, 
always receive a certain latitude of treatment, partly because 
the dulness of the subject requires the livelier effect of the 
skipping vipula. The vipula (in excess of the normal) may 
then be due to a) personal style ; b) intensity ; c) formality ; 
d) avoidance of dulness; to which must be added imitation 
or actual citation of older material. For this reason there is, 
in mere ratio of vipulas to pathyas, no especial significance, 
as may be further shown by the fact that on an average this 
ratio is about the same in the Ramayana and Bharata, though 
each poem shows great variations within itself. Thus in the 
first thousand verses (hemistichs) of the Ramay ana’s third 
and fourth books respectively the vipulas are 125 and 118, 
or one-eighth. But twenty thousand hemistichs, which I 
have examined from all parts of the Bharata, give twenty- 
six hundred vipulas, or a trifle over the same ratio. I do 
not then lay much stress on the presence or absence of vip- 
ulas in an epic section unless it shows remarkable extremes. 
Thus if we compare the 1098 §loka verses of the Raghu- 
van§a and the 1070 which make the first half of Nala, we 
find that in Nala the ratio of vipulas is one-sixth, while in 
the Raghuvanga it is one-fourteenth (184 in Nala, 76 in 
Raghuvafuja). But this paucity of vipulas, though common 
to most classical writers, is not found in Magha (according 
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to Professor Jacobi because be was a Westerner, loc. cit. 
p. 444), so that in itself it is no criterion of lateness. 

Tbe number of vipulas gives tbe general average (of 12 1 
per cent) already noticed. 1 But tliis ratio is sometimes almost 
halved and sometimes nearly doubled, small sections of two 
hundred verses (hemistichs) not infrequently showing from 
fourteen to forty-six non-pathya forms ; while in special cases 
even greater disproportion may be observed, some of winch 
when taken into consideration along with other elements may 
still be worth noting. Thus as between the old tale, Upa- 
khyana, of Namuci, as told in ix, 43, 38 ff., and the following 
account, hanta te kathayisyami, of Skanda, in 44, 5 ff., the 
weight of probable seniority lies with the Yedic tale. Here 
there are vipulas enough to make the ratio 33^ per cent, 
instead of the average 12J per cent ; whereas in the Skanda 
tale there are only half as many. But again, the list of 
Skanda’s followers, ib. 45, 86 ff., shows fourteen vipulas in 
fifteen glokas, as the list of Mothers in 46 shows forty-six in 
one hundred (jlokas, and the list of nations in xii, 101, 3 ff., 
has thirteen vipulas in twenty §lokas, all of these, however, 
being names and therefore exceptional. There are, on the 
other hand, good reasons, apart from vipulas, for considering 
that the conversation of Sulabha and Janaka is not an ancient 
part of the epic (bad grammar is one item), and here in nearly 
four hundred cases there are but eight vipulas, or less than 
3 per cent ; instead of the average 12|- per cent. 

Not the number of vipulas per se, but the use of vipulas 
may be a determining factor. The refined classical style 
differs, however, not from the epic alone but from the 
Puranas, where obtains even greater freedom than in the 
epic, especially in the nice test of the fourth vipula. Thus, 
fifteen fourth vipulas is not a high number in a thousand 
Puranic verses, e. g., exactly this number is found in Vayu 

1 In simple narrative, -with no disturbing factors, the compass ranges from 
fourteen to thirty vipulas in one hundred plokas (two hundred cases), three 
times more often above twenty than below it, and seldom exceeding thirty, 
for instance, only once in the first 4,000 cases of the ninth book. 
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Purana, ch. 4-9, five hundred glokas ; and in the epic section 
of £anti from the end of the prose in 243 to the end of 351 
(13,224-13,740). The Agni Purana has as many as fifty-seven 
fourth vipulas in the same number of verses, the first twenty 
chapters, five hundred and five glokas. . But if we compare 
the use of the vipulas we see at once a striking difference in 
these passages. The epic selection has fifty second vipulas 
and thirty-two third vipulas; the Vayu selection, thirty-three 
second and fifty-one third; the Agni selection, twenty-six 
second and fifty third; withal, despite the carelessness in the 

last, which gives four cases of the second after ^ and 

three of the third after That is to say, even the 

late and careless P uranic style still inclines to the third instead 
of second vipula, which is the classical preference. If, how- 
ever, we revert to an older selection of the epic, we find, for 
instance, in the heart of the Bhagavad Gita (830-1,382), that 
the second vipula (in the same number of verses, hemistichs, 
namely one thousand, which in all the examples now to be 
given is the number to be assumed) has twenty-nine cases and 
the third but eleven; that is, the proportion is not only 
reversed but is in very striking contrast both to the norm of 
the Ramayana and Raghuvanga on the one hand and the 
Puranas on the other. Coincident with this is the further 
fact that, whereas Valmiki and Kalidasa have proportionally 
few first vipulas after diiambus, both epic selections above 
have more first vipulas after diiambus than after any other 
combination; while the Puranic specimens are quite classical 
in this regard, the Vayu having only one-fourth, the Agni 
only one-third of all the first vipulas after diiambus. An ex- 
tract from the Anugasana Parvan of the epic, gl. 3,732-4,240, 
shows also an approach to the classical model (ten first 

vipulas after diiambus, twenty-three after ^ and 

w ^ each). The last case has thirty-six second yipulas 

against fifty-four third vipulas and only seven fourth vipulas 
(whereas the Gita extract has twenty-two fourth vipulas). 1 

1 The five texts, Gita, Rala, Ann?. P. ; Ramayana iv, 1-11, and Raghu- 
vanga show as fourth vipulas (in 1000 verses) 22, 10, 7, 2, 0, respectively 

15 
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A curious fact is, further, that, while this extract of the 
Anu§asana, which is a medley on the gifts of cows, origin of 
gold, and other late stuff, has but seven fourth vipulas in five 
hundred 9 lokas, the following chapter on ^raddhas, the basis 
of which is old (rules expanded from hiamfis list of guests), 
has four in sixty glokas. Another interesting fact is that the 
thousand verses winch lead up to and follow after the extract 
from the Gita given above, 495-830, 1,382-1,532 do not keep 
the ratio between the second and third vipulas, but approach 
the later norm, having an equal number of each vipula. The 
Anuglta itself contains only one-half as many u irregular” 
forms as does the Gita in the same amount of matter ; 1 but 
following this the epic narrative is expanded in modern form, 
and here, where the subjects are the mountain festival, recapit- 
ulation of the Bharata war (xv, 61, 1), digging for buried 
treasure, Parik§it ? s birth, demise, and restoration to life, loos- 
ing the white horse, and Arjuna’s renewed battles, the metre 
becomes almost classical, with scarcely a single violation of 
vipula rules and with only five cases of the fourth vipula 
to the thousand verses. Compare for instance the vipulas in 
Raghuvan^a, the Ramayana (iv, 1-11), and Agvamedliika 2 
Parv. 59-77, according to vipulas: 



i 

ii 

iii 

iv 

Ragh., 

33 

17 

26 

0 

Ram., 

62 

20 

34 

2 

Agv., 

74 

27 

34 

5 


The vipulas of the first thousand verses (hemistichs) of Nala are, in their 
order, 91, 33, 50, 10. Though modernized, the irregularities in Nala are 
antique : 3, 13, iva prabham ; 12, 105, Nalam nam2 ‘rimardanam (changed to 
damanam); 16, 37, katham ca bhrasta (?) jSatibhyah; 20, 18, tvam iva 
yanta (now eva) ; in 12, 55, and 91, vilapatim must be read (grammar is 
of no importance here, as will be shown below). 

1 They are three cases of the second vipula after and 

respectively; five and one each of the fourth vipula after the same feet 
respectively. 

2 The strictness here may be measured by the fact that there is only one 
case of final brevis in the second vipula and only three in the first ; no case 

of second or third vipula after any precedent foot save ^ vy — . (and only 

one of the fonrth vipula). Further, only one-third of the first vipulas follow 
a diiambus. 
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ber of first and second vipulas with caesura after the fifth is 
double that of those with caesura after the fourth, and there 
is only one first vipula, and no second vipula, with final brevis. 
Finally, there are only fourteen cases of first vipula after 
_ out of fifty-four in all. Thus from every point of 
view the same result is obtained. The little Parvan is com- 
paratively refined in style (number of vipulas, 54, 30, 35, 8). 

No doubt this parisaihkhya philosophy is tiresome reading, 
but as it is even more tiresome to obtain the facts than to 
glance at them, 1 shall beg the reader to have patience while 
1 give the results of a few more reckonings, since I believe 
they are not without a certain value. What I want to show 
is that the treatment of the fourth vipula goes hand-in-hand 
with that of other factors involving a more or less refined 
style, but not necessarily with all of them. I will take as 
my first illustration the tent-scene from Drona 72-84, and 
ib. 51-71, a group of apparently old stories on the “ sixteen 
kings that died’ 5 and allied tales. In the former there are 
four, in the latter twenty-one fourth vipulas to the thousand 
hemistichs ; in the former there is but one slight irreg- 
ularity w , — w __) ; in the latter there are six. 

But in the former there is one more second vipula than 
there is third; in the latter these stand thirty to forty- 
seven; while after diiambus in the former there are nine 
out of forty in all, and in the latter sixteen out of fifty-five 
in all. In other words, in the last test there is scarcely 
any difference, but in that of second and third vipulas 
such evidence of antiquity as is furnished at all by this 
test is in favor of the former, whereas in the other tests it 
is in favor of the latter specimen. I have not selected these 
specimens, however, to show that all these tests are use- 
less. On the contrary, I believe they may be applied, but 
all together and with constant reference to all other factors. 
The modifying factor here, for example, is that though the 
tales of the “ kings that died 55 arc undoubtedly old, yet they 
are told (or retold) in such modem careless Sanskrit that 
final i is here kept short not only before br but even before 
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vy. It is not enough then to say that a story in Drona or 
Anugasana is “ undoubtedly old,” because perhaps it smacks 
of antiquity or even is found in a Buddhist record. It is not 
the age of the story but the age of the form in which it is 
couched that marks the age of the literature. This specimen, 
for example, enumerates earth’s islands as eighteen in num- 
ber, a sure mark of lateness, but here supported by other 
data. Another extract from Drona, an ordinary battle-scene, 
adhy. 92-100, has, to be sure, thirteen fourth vipulas, but the 
vipulas, in their order, run 44, 14, 37, 13, with not a single 
irregularity of any sort, while only ten of the forty-four are 
after diiambus ; in other words, as clean a scheme as might be 
met in YalmTki, except for the fourth vipula, and even here 
eight of the thirteen are in proper names. Less classic in 
appearance, but still far removed from the free epic type, 
is the passage dealing with the deaths of Bhurigravas and 
Jayadratha (vii, 141-146, not quite a thousand verses), im- 
portant because of its mention of Valmiki, 143, 67. Here 
the vipulas run 43, 33, 18, 11 (four of these in nom. prop.), 
with three irregular forms of the second vipula. 1 A fourth 
of the first vipulas follow iambus. On the other hand, in the 
death of Drona and the following scene, vii, 190-198 = 8,695- 
9,195, only one-sixth of the first vipulas follow iambus and 
there are no certain exceptions. The scheme of vipulas is 
here 30, 28, 43, 9 (two in nom. prop.), that is, a more modern 
preponderance of third vipulas. Several other features show 
modem touches. Thus in 192, 7, Rudrasye ’va hi kruddhasya 
is either a very careless vipula or contains an example of the 
Puranic licence (taken from Prakrit) of short vowel before 
kr; while in the same passage, gl. 13, eso or esa hi parsato 
vlrah, we have to choose between careless sandhi or careless 

metre. In 190, 33, the antiquity of w w is in an inherited 

name, Jamadagnih, where, as in similar cases, the old licence 
persists even into Puranic writings. 2 In 195, 44, kadarthl- 

1 In 146, 7, occurs the rare combination kj w w_. The read- 

ing of C. 6,245 = 146, 92 is vicious, and is corrected in B. 

2 Names, formulse, and numerals often retain this licence, e. g., rsaya 9 ca, 
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krtya is a late phrase, and in 191, 37, the stereotyped man- 
oeuvres are twenty-one in number (the earlier epic having 
fourteen). Here, then, the vipulas (110 in number, slightly 
below the average) do not badly represent the period of the 
selection, which is a worked-over piece, intended to save the 
heroes from blame, and is often incongruous with the rest of 
the epic ; as in the humbug of the war-car “ not toucliing the 
ground hitherto.” When Yucfliisthira tells a lie his car drops 
to the earth for the first time! But “hitherto” there has 
been no mention of this conscientious chariot, which here is 
represented as having floated just above the earth. 

In Kama we may compare the thousand verses of 18-29, 
where there is late battle-action (guna for jya for example), 
with the five hundred fifty verses of old tales in 33-34. Each 
has seven fourth vipulas, though one is only half the length 
of the other. In Sabha the interest centres on the gambling- 
scene, certainly the kernel of the old tale. Here, ii, 50 ff., for 
a thousand verses, there is the greatest number of fourth 
vipulas (thirty-six, nine of which are in proper names) and 
the most irregular forms ; three cases of a third vipula after a 
spondee, one case of a prior pada ending in iambus, two cases 
of the “ fifth ” vipula, w ^ __ , one case of first vipula after a 

brevis, besides six cases of ordinary exceptions (second 
vipula not after ^ __), all of which remove the piece far 

from the almost classical norm found in some of the cases 
given above. It is in fact Puranic. 1 Of course the scene is 
intense and exciting; but I opine that no poet who had once 
learned to walk the straight and narrow way of the later 
stylists would ever get so excited as to use thirty-six fourth 

xii, 340, 78 ; da?a devah, A#. P. xvii, 6. The same cause induces the fourth 
vipula in many cases of the RSmayana. Tor example, the only fourth vipulS 
in the first thousand verses of R. iii, vaikhanasfih valakhilyah, 0. 2. 

1 Compare for instance the 505 $lokas or 1010 verses in the first twenty 
chapters of the Agni Purana, where the vipulas in their order arc 41, 26, 50, 
57, with six irregular second vipulas (not after iambus); five third vipulas 
not after iambus ; and only nineteen of the fifty-seven fourth vipulas after 
iambus. The first vipulS in the gambling-scene is run up by the repetition 
of one phrase. They are in order, 00 (odd), 34, 51, 36. 
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vipulas in a thousand verses ! Besides, there are other pas- 
sages almost as dramatic. If we compare the Jatugrha and 
four hundred verses of the Hidimba stories, which together 
make about a thousand verses, we find eleven fourth vipulas, 
half of which are in proper names, only one case of a third 
vipula not after ^ _ , and three ordinary exceptions in the 

case of the second vipula. The Klcaka in Virata is also a 
lively scene, which with a slight addition of circumjacent 
verses contains a thousand verses (325-825), and here the 
vipulas are in order, 42, 24, 52, 6, with no unusual exceptions 
and only three ordinary exceptions in the second vipula; 1 
while five of the six fourth vipulas are in proper names and 
in the title rajaputrl. 

But since it may be objected that the subject matter is after 
all the essential factor, I will compare a philosophical section 
where the matter is that of the Bhagavad Gita, for example 
Qanti, adhy. 311 and following for one thousand verses. Here 
the vipulas in their order are : 


Gita, 38 

29 

11 

22 

Qanti, 50 

31 

29 

3 

Compare R. iii, 1-16, 60 

33 

31 

1 

It will be seen that the 

extract from 

Qanti 

is almost on a 


metrical par with the ordinary narrative of the Ramayana 
(1010 verses). But further, of the three cases of fourth 
vipula in Qanti, one is in a proper name and there are no 
anomalous forms of unusual character, and only twp ordinary 
exceptions (second vipula), while the Gita has a dozen irreg- 
ularities of all kinds (including “ fifth vipulas”). I may add 
to these specimens the instructive opening of Udyoga, where 
for nearly two hundred §lokas there is epic narrative followed 
by the old tale of Nahusa and Indra. The vipulas, for one 
thousand hemistichs, are here 55, 25, 46, 10, respectively, but 
nine of the ten are in the old tale, adhy. 9 ft., §1. 227, the 
other one being in a proper name. In the old-style didactic 

i By ordinary exceptions I mean cases where the second vipula does not 
follow an iambus. 
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verses, v, 35, 60 ff., on the other hand, there are six fourth 
vipulas in only five glokas. 

Whether we are entitled to draw from these data conclu- 
sions in regard to the time when the several selections were 
written may be doubted in all cases when the percentage of 
fourth vipulas is not sustained by other factors. But it seems 
to me, as I have said, that it is not unreasonable to assume a 
more modem authorship in the case of a sustained refinement 
of style. Even in cases where the data are not of an extreme 
character I think it is legitimate to question whether a com- 
parative refinement is not of significance. Take for example 
the thousand verses of Udyoga, 119-133 (4,000-4,500). Here 
the subject-matter of the selection is the Bhagavadyana. 
Nothing in the account seems antique; on the contrary, the 
whole story appears on the surface to be a late addition. Now, 
going beneath the surface, we find that the vipulas are in order 
48, 23, 39, 13, but that eight of the last are in proper names. 
The collateral evidence agrees with the two factors here 
shown (preponderance of third vipula over second, compara- 
tive scarcity of fourth vipula) ; for of the forty-eight only 
twelve are after iambus; of the twenty-three, nineteen are 
after iambus; while of the four ordinary exceptions (after 

— ) two are in the same phrase, yatha Bhlsmah ^iinta- 

navah ; the third vipula is perfectly regular or has at most 
one exception, manena bhrastah svargas te (though, as a 
matter of fact, there cannot be much doubt that we have here 
the late light syllable before blir) ; the five fourth vipulas not 
in proper names are all after iambus except one, contained in 
an hereditary phrase, esa dharmah ksatriyanam. Here then, 
though there is not the striking classical smoothness found in 
parts of the pseudo-epic, the few fourth vipulas agree with the 
other data in marking the piece as rather refined, perhaps 
modem, when compared with the oldest epic style. 

When, however, the data are contradictory, as often 
happens, we may imagine a rehandling, as in the suspected 1 
Narayana exploitation in 9&nti, from the end of the prose in 
1 Compare Biihler in Indian Studies, No. ii, p. 52. 
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348 to the end of 351, about a thousand verses, 13,224-13,740, 
where the scheme of vipulas is in order 80, 50, 32, 15 ; thirty- 
one of the eighty being after iambus ; with five cases of irreg- 
ular second vipula and perfectly regular third vipula (save 
for a slightly neglected caesura, dharmapratistkahetug ca). 
The fourth vipula here owes its large number solely to names, 
numbers, and an old phrase. Thus we find, not after iambus, 
tasmin yajiie vartamane (like the regular phrase tasmin 
yuddhe vartamane) ; Vasudevam (second foot) ; Samkhyam 
Yogam Pancaratram; Sahkhyayogam (second foot); Panca- 
ratram (second foot); Vaikhanasah phenapebhyah ; Sarva- 
krcchram (name of vrata) ; astadanstrau ; leaving two cases, 
durvijfieyo duskarag ca and jayamanam (as second foot) 
after ^ ; with five more after iambus. 

Rather a striking example of the mixture of styles is given 
by ix, 48, where Indra and the jujube-girl are concerned. 
This is plainly interpolated with a (Jiva parody. Compare, 
for instance, prlto c smi te gubhe bkaktya tapasa niyamena ca, 
in the Indra dialogue, with §1. 45 (in the interpolation), prlto 
r smi tava dharmajiie tapasa niyamena ca. Now the original 
Indra tale has fifteen vipulas in the first thirty odd verses; 
but the same number of glokas in the following ^iva parody 
shows only five vipulas. 

Again it must be remembered that some rather modem 
selections are interspersed with old material. In the six 
hundred odd verses of the Qakuntala episode, for instance, 
the style is modem to a certain extent, the first vipula being 
less common after iambus than after spondee, and only one 
ordinary exception occurring in the second vipula, while 
there are no unusual anomalies. But the passage has thirteen 
fourth vipulas, which is not a refined ratio and may be ex- 
plained only partly by the presence of Dharmagastra material, 
hrdi sthitah karmasaksl, bharyam patih sampravigya (Manu, 
ix, 8). In my opinion the episode is old, but, like many 
ancient tales in the epic, it has been rewritten and in its 
present shape is not so old as the vanga and Yayati episodes 
following, where there are as many fourth vipulas and more 
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anomalies. This episode has recently been made the subject 
of an interesting study by Dr. Winternitz , 1 who believes that 
it is of veiy doubtful antiquity, because it is lacking in the 
Southern manuscript examined by him and because the knot 
is untied by a “divine voice,” instead of by a ring. One 
point not noticed by Dr. Winternitz must bo remembered, 
however, namely that the Harivahga recognizes the episode 
and cites from it, apropos of the “ divine voice,” 2 so that it 
existed in the present version, if not in its exact form, before 
the Harivan§a was added to the poem ; though I should not 
deny on that account that it was of doubtful antiquity. 

I think I have now shown sufficiently that the different 
parts of the epic cannot revert to one period, still less to one 
poet, and will leave this minute analysis with a repetition of 
the statement that, whereas the parts already cited clearly 
reveal more styles than we may attribute to one age or man, 
occasional freedom of style in respect of vipulas does not in 
itself indicate antiquity ; but when all the elements agree in 
refinement, this sustained refinement certainly points to a dif- 
ferent environment and may imply that some parts of the epic 
are later than others. There is a refined style and there is a 
careless style, but the latter is late Puranic as well as antique, 
and mere carelessness proves nothing beyond the fact that the 
poet either did not know or did not regard classical rules. 
On the other hand, even the careless Puranic writers gener- 
ally show a greater number of first vipulas after spondee than 
after iambus and more third than second vipulas. When, 
therefore, even these rules are not upheld and we find besides 
other irregularities, such as the three cases of the fifth vipula 
in the Gita, we may rest assured that the writer was rehand- 
ling material more antique than that of other passages. I say 
rehandling, because the Gita has clearly been rewritten by a 
modernizing hand, as is shown not only by the circumstance 
’already noticed that the heart of the poem differs in style 
from its beg innin g and ending, but also, for example, by the 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1808, pp. 67 and 136 ft 

2 i, 74, 111 = II. i, 32, 12. 
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fact that in Gita, 12, 15 we read yasman no ’dvijate lokah, a 
metrically bettered form of yada ca 'yam na biblieti, a phrase 
found intact in other parts of the epic. 1 

The usual epic Qloka, apart from occasional variations, 
differs, as I have said, from the classical model most conspicu- 
ously in vipula licence ; as will clearly be seen at a glance 
on comparing the normal epic forms with the classical in the 
following tables, where is given first the average epic usage : 


First Foot 

Second Foot 


\j 

— ^ ^ 

w 

_ w _ ^ 

iZ — w _ 

passim 

passim 

passim 

passim 

V 

passim 

common 

rare 

common 



passim 

common 

sporadic 

common 


and then the forms permitted and almost never exceeded in 
Kalidasa (“ common ” here means not unusual yet not passim) : 


First Foot 

Second Foot 


W V — 

W W 

^ 

_ 

v __ w __ 

common 

passim 

passim 


)*£ 

passim 




.i-d w 

passim 



■■ 


1 Per contra, in the Sanatsujata Parvan, v, 40, 26, yatho 'dapane mahati is 
a metrical improvement on Gita, 2, 46, yavan artha udapane. Other later 
features in the Gita are the long sentences already referred to ; the sporadic 
intrusion of the MayS doctrine (discussed above in Chapter Three), and per- 
haps also the recognition of the Vedanta Sutra. 
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The usual Ramayana §loka agrees with this later scheme, 
except in admitting sporadic cases of the fourth vipula after 
an iambus . 1 

But, to get a comprehensive notion of the epic tjloka, in its 
rarer forms as well as in its normal or average appearance, 
one must contrast these tables with the noxt, which gives, I 
believe, about all the Bharata combinations for the prior 
pada: 



ppCSCS ? 8 

3 11 1G 23 30 3G 41 45 


w p S S ? S 8 S 

4 12 17 24 31 37 42 



Abbreviations : p, passim ; c, quite common ; r, rare ; s, very rare, sporadic. 
The interrogation marks indicate doubtful cases, for which the illustrations 
(as numbered in the table) must be consulted in Appendix B. For the corre- 
sponding table of tristubh forms, see below. 

1 For the few exceptions to these much more restricted forms of the 
Ramayana, see Jacobi’s Ramayana. There is to this uniformity not a single 
exception, for example, in the two thousand hemistichs found in R. iii, 1-16 ; 
iv, 1-11. Final brevis is rare in the second, but not in the first, R. vipulS. 
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Midway between the classical and the normal Bharata §loka 
stands that of the Ramayana. The latter does not admit 
many forms found in the Maliabharata. Some of these are 
older, some are later. But in its aberrations from the subse- 
quent type of the classical writers the Mahabharata is much 
freer than the Ramayana ; freer not only in admitting other 
typos of §loka than those found in the Ramayana, but also in 
the way of handling §lokas common to both epics. The §loka 
of the Upanishads (Katha, Kena, I§a) admits as prior padas, 


±L \j w \J 

M \J w 

\j \J \J — 

\j \j \J 

\J 

±L wu 

\j \j — 

Quite so free tlie Maliabharata (jloka is not, but it admits 

here and there as second foot \J — and ^ w , and as 

first foot, which is also found as first foot of the 

second piida. So free as this the Ramayana is not. From the 
occurrence of these freer forms we are entitled, however, to 
say only that the Mahabharata is occasionally freer in its 
Qloka-foot than is the Ramayana. But it is generally freer, 
and much freer, in the non-observance of vipula rules. This 
“ characteristic stamp ” of the Mahabharata, as Professor 
Jacobi calls it, 1 in distinction from the Ramayana, is one that 
it shares to a great degree, as I have said above, p. 79, with 
the early Buddhistic and Upanishad §loka, which is so wide 
a province that the explanation given by Professor Jacobi 
seems to me to be inadequate. 

Yet if, as I think, the gloka of the Ramayana shows that it 
is in its present form not only more refined (which is con- 
ceded) but also later than parts of the Mahabharata, the latter 
no less is later than the Ramayana in other parts. There are 
five sorts (perhaps stages) of §loka reflected in epic and pre- 

1 Gurupujakaumudl, p. 53. 
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epic literature (besides its parent Vedic anustnbh). The first 
is the free gloka of the Upanislmds. The second is the less 
free, but still unrefined, gloka of certain parts of the Mahabha- 
rata. The third is the current Bharata gloka. The fourth is 
tlie gloka found in parts of the pseudo-epic, a gloka which 
stands on a par with the gloka of the Rdmdyana . The fifth is 
the continuous iambic gloka, which is found only in the 
Mahabharata and is certainly later than other epic forms of 
gloka. Nearly forty stanzas of this type, consisting of iambs 
only (allowing final anceps), that is, over six hundred succes- 
sive iambs — evidently a late tour de force — occur in xii, 322, 
33-71, written by a poetaster who presents old ideas in a new 
style, 1 as in this specimen : 

pur& vrka bhayamkarS manusyadehagocarSh 
abhidravanti sarvato yatag ca punyagllane 
pura hiranmay£n nagan 2 ninksase 'drimUrdhani 
na matrputrabandhava na samstutah priyo janah 
anuvrajanti samkate vrajantam ekapStinam 
yad eva karma kevalam purakrtam gubh&gubham 
tad eva putra sSrthikam bhavaty amutra gacchatah 
iha 'gnisuryavSyavah gariram Sgrit&s trayah 
ta eva tasya s&ksino bhavanti dharmadarginah 

So far as I have observed, although the prior pfida may end 

either in w w or in w _ w the union of both in one 

gloka is unknown to the epic. This is a combination of one 
freedom with another. The forms, therefore, were felt as 
liberties and consequently were not multiplied in narrow com- 
pass. Such glokas, however, are found in the early style, and 
even the Mahabhasya gives us a sample, apparently from 
some defunct epic source, where one prior pada is aharahar 
nayamano and the following is Vaivasvato na trpyati. 3 Tliis 

1 Found, for example, in the Vedantasara of SaclSnanda: satattvato f ny- 
athapratha vikSra ity udiritah, 1G2, etc. For the single pada, diiambic prior, 
see vii, 66, 49, cited below under Biiambus. A single pSda of this sort is both 
Vedic and Puranic. 

2 See Proverbs and Tales in the Sanskrit Epics, A. J. Phil., vol. anc, p. 24. 

8 Cited by Weber, Indische Studien, vol. xiii, p. 488. 
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Of the forms of the first foot (third of the hemistich), 
all except Nos. 1 and 7 are found passim in both epics; of 
the forms of the second (fourth) foot, with rare exceptions 
only the diiambus is found. The commonest forms are Nos. 
2 and 3 (ending in spondees). After the first vipula both 
of these are equally common and each is about twice as 
frequent as No. 4, and from two to four times as common 
as No. 5 (final trochees). No. G, ending in a pyrrhio, is 
sometimes surprisingly frequent after this vipula; but at 
other times is lacking for whole test-sections of a thousand 
verses. After the second vipula, which usually ends in an 
iambus, as after the first vipula (also iambic), Nos. 2 and 3 
are favorites; No. 3 being perhaps a little more frequent. 
Here Nos. 4, 5, 6, are much less common; No. 6, however, 
is rarest of all. After the third vipula, No. 2 sometimes 
yields in frequency to No. 3 ; but in other sections this foot 
still holds its own, and as in the former examples is even 
twice as common as other combinations, though it practi- 
cally repeats the vipula, , Here Nos. 4 

and 5 are about on a par, sometimes only a third as com- 
mon as No. 2, sometimes more frequent, with No. 6 half 
as common as Nos. 4 and 5. 1 After the fourth vipula, how- 
ever, No. 6 is as common as any other, sometimes slightly 
in excess, with the others about on a par; No. 4 being per- 
haps the rarest. 

Such varying ratios are not worth tabulating. They show 
that while the posterior pada is not absolutely uninfluenced 
by the form of the prior, yet the determining factor is rather 
the inevitable presence of the former’s diiambus, since the 
only marked choice is for spondees before it, as in the first 
pada befoi'e an iambus (pathya). The other cases reveal 
merely a shifting predilection for one of several forms, all 
of which are used pretty freely, the strongest influence of 
the preceding vipulas being simply that the usual prefer- 

1 For example in one text case of a thousand verses, there were twelve 
cases of No. 2; four each of Nos. 4 and 5; and two of No. 0. In another, 
nine of No. 2 ; eleven each of Nos. 4 and 5 ; four of No. 0. 
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ence for a spondee before the final diiambus is changed into 

a natural aversion after a spondaic vipula, or 

— v-/ , but this is what might have been predicated in 

advance. After pathyas one foot is as permissible as another. 
Occasional variations here are of even less significance than 
in the case of precedent vipulas. 

As all the forms of the prior and posterior padas may 
have syllaba anceps, both initial and final, each pada may 
appear in four forms. 1 Not to speak of the important modi- 
fications introduced by a varying caesura, the syllabic com- 
binations resulting from joining any one of the four kinds of 
each form of the posterior pada with any one of the four 
kinds of each form of the prior pada results in a large num- 
ber of possible verse (hemistich) forms; while, since any 
form of the first hemistich may be united with any form of 
the second hemistich — to take only the commonest eighteen 
forms of prior pada 2 3 and the five current forms of posterior 
pada — the resultant variations in the form of the verse (hemi- 
stich) are 1440; in the case of the whole stanza (gloka), 
2,073,600 ; so that one could write twenty Mahabharatas in 
glokas (the present one in the Calcutta edition contains 
95,739 §lokas) and never repeat the same metrical stanza. 
Despite this latitude, however, the poets are not at all shy 
of repeating the same syllabic hemistich in juxtaposition, 
showing that they were indifferent to the vast possibilities 
before them and cared for caesura more than for syllables. 
Thus Nala v, 45b-46a: 

DamayantyS saha Nalo vijahara ’maropamah 
janay£m&sa ca Nalo DamayantyS mahamanah 

1 In explanation of the number of examples in Appendix B, I would say 
that, for the sake of showing the truth of this anceps theory,! have given the 

four forms, syllaba anceps at both ends of the pada. 

3 That is, the first six pathyas, the first four forms of the first and second 
vipulSs respectively, the first form of the third vipula, and the first three forms 
of the fourth vipula. These, by the way, are the forms “ approved” by mod- 
em native scholars, according to Brown, Prosody, p. 6. 

16 
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The Diiambus 

The rule of diiambic cadence appears to bo violated in the 
epic. Fax from regarding this sis an archaism on the part 
of epic poets, one should recognize in such cases only a 
Puranic licence or adaptation of the Gatlxa freedom con- 
spicuous in all popular and therefore loose composition. 
Not only is that rule for Sanskrit which allows a syllable 
to remain light before kr, pr, br, hr, valid for the later epic, 
but the extended Prakrit licence is also found, whereby al- 
most any conjunct 1 may be treated for metrical pur-poses 
like a single consonant. Examples are found both in the 
Mahabharata and the later Ramayana. For the latter epic, 
Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 25 if., should be consulted, where 
are given examples in br, pr, mr, ml, tr, hr, kl, and <jr, e. g., 
kirn tu Ramasya prltyartliam, R. v, 53, 13 ; vina$ayati triii- 
lokyam, ib. 1, 65, 13. From the Mahabharata (in the ap- 
pended illustrations of epic gloka forms) I have drawn 
several examples which are doubtful, because they may be 
regarded either as irregular (unusual) forms without this 
licence or regular forms with it. Such are da§a paBca ca 
praptani (No. 25); hate Bhisme ca Drone ca (No. 22); 
sarva§aucesu Brahmena (No. 23) ; abhijanami brahmanam 
(No. 41); rnanena blirastah svargas te (No. 22); Rudrasyo 
’va hi kruddhasya (No. 24). But further, in a few cases, 
§r also seem to leave the syllable light behind them, as in R. ; 
e. g., adyaprabhrti grivatsah (Nos. 15, 26, 39). Nor are we 
aided as much as we should like to be, when, turning from 
these doubtful priors, we examine the posterior piidas. For 
though at first it seems decisive that such a pada appears as 
putram Ipsanti brahmanah, vii, 55, 21; tosayisyami bhra- 
taram, viii, 74, 30 ; yet it is not quite settled whether wo have 
here a syllable to be read light because, as in Greek, mute 
and liquid really make insufficient position, or whether the 
syllable is heavy but is allowed to stand for a light. For 
there are other cases where mute and liquid are not the 

1 Colebrooke, Essays, rol. ii, p. 05, note (“ any conjunct” in Prakrit). 
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components of the conjunct. First we have' double semi- 
vowels, which ordinarily make position, but fail to do so, 
for example, in vii, 55, 50, abhi ^vaitye ’tx vyaharan, which 
appears after a §loka with a diiambic prior pada (sa cen 
mamara Srhjaya). So the syllable remains light before cch 
and ks and dv, or the metrical rule is violated. In the Rama- 
yana and in the Mahabharata, cases of liquid and ks are found 
more rarely in tristubhs, but often enough to show that they 
are occasionally allowed. Thus in R. iii, 63, 6 b, °etya 
lde§am (tristubh ). 1 In M. : 

viii, 37, 24 d, tyaktva prSn&n anuyasyaml Dronam 
xii, 73, 7 a-b, yada hi 2 brahma prajahatl ksatram 
ksatram yada va prajahatl brahma 
xii, 319, 89 b, sarve nityam vyaharante ca brahnxa 

In sum, the cases where this licence may be assumed for 
the later epic style 8 are before dr, br, bhr, mx, kr, pr, kl, tr, 
§r, hr, ty, vy, $y, dv, cch, ks. For dv, compare striya§ ca 
kanya£ ca dvija§ ca suvratah, iv, 37, 33 ; avartanani catvari 
tatha padmanl dvadaga, xiii, 107, 26 ; for cch, yugesv isasu 
chatre^u, vii, 159, 36, where the texts avoid the third vipula 
by writing ch for cch. But whenever a short syllable is needed 
before cch it is got by r dropping c (sometimes in one text, 
sometimes in another). For ks, ca kslyate, xii, 343, 87 ; 
ranabhltag c 8 ksatriyah, vii, 73, 39 (apparently an interpo- 
lated passage) ; exactly as we find the same licence in Vayu 
Purana, viii, 155, where the §loka ends °s£ ksatriyan, or as 
ib. v, 28, we find the common licence before 5r, lokan srjati 
brahmatve. For 9 y, see below on the tristubh scolius ; mr, 
ml, ty, tr, I have not found in the Mahabharata. They 
seem to belong to the latest parts of the Ramayana. 

1 Jacobi, Bam. p. 27, gives cases from the later B. In G. v, 28, 5, na tyajet 
(B. correct v. 1.) ; G. ii, 27, 24, tvaya saham (B. correct v. 1.). 

2 This section is free ,* but in xii, 202, 22 b, there is an upajati group where 

we find tad ev& pratyadadate svadehe v^/ being demanded). 

8 Examples of regular (heavy) position before mute and liquid are found 
everywhere, e. g., ix, 17, 41, 43, 44, 47, 61, 62 ; xii, 63, 8, 27 ; 64, 16, 18, etc. 
This is the rule ; failure to make position or neglect of quantity is the excep- 
tion and is characteristic rather of the later epic, as shown by the examples 
above. 
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We may, I think, assume that the liberty in respect of 
liquid and consonant was first introduced into epic Sanskrit, 
and that then in the later epic this was extended, with Gatha 
freedom, to cases where the precedent syllable cannot be light, 
but is reckoned so. Therefore, while the early epic has only 

diiambic close, the later epic (like the Puranas) admits w _ 

as an equivalent; not of course generally, but sporadically, 
where the writer is late and careless, as is indicated by the 
character of the sections where such illegitimate freedom is 
found. So in the trisfubh scolius, there are a few cases of 
careless writing where a heavy syllable stands in the place 
of a light one. To say that this heavy syllable is light be- 
cause it ought to be, is misleading. The weight may be 
ignored, as in Prakrit (though there mutilation explains 
much that appears of this nature), but it must exist. Even 
the Greek poets occasionally pretended that a heavy syllar 

ble was light. In fine, u _ must be admitted as an 

occasional fourth foot of the hemistich, though it is avoided 

whenever possible. 1 For the foot w , I have only the 

hemistich etac chrutva tu Kauravyah £ibim pradaksinaxii 
krtva, iii, 194, 7, but this is apparently an accidental verse 
in a prose narration. 

Poetic Licence. 

In general, however, while the epic poets are here and there 
rough and uncouth in their versification, the normal epic style 
sacrifices a good deal to what is regarded as good metrical 
form. Such a sacrifice, which culminates in the classical rule 
that one may use b8n for bean (masa for masa) if one only 
follows the metrical norm, is found most clearly exemplified 
in this very case of the diiambic close ; a proof that the diiam- 
bus was regarded in general as obligatory. 2 But it is also to be 
noticed in the observance of preferred vipula forms at the sac- 

1 Its restitution in Pra$na ii, 0, rco yajunsi samani, yajfiah ksatram [ca] 
brahma ca, is at least probable. 

2 Compare even in the Riff Veda the regular irregularity of yavisthiam, 
for yavistham, for the sake of the diiambus ; and see now an article by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield on this very point, JAGS, xxi, p. 60 ft 
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rifice of (Sanskrit) grammatical accuracy. There are, indeed, 
cases where word-structure appears to be needlessly sacrificed ; 
but the vast majority of cases in which Sanskrit grammar is 
violated have to do with metrical necessity or predilection. 

As already stated, the most frequent cause of such violation 
is the well-nigh obligatory diiambus at the close of a verse, as 
in phullam Gomati-tirajam, iv, 17, 12. The diiambic rule, as 
ordinarily stated, is included in this presentment of gloka re- 
strictions : “ The second, third, and fourth syllables of a pos- 
terior pada should not form a tribrach, anapaest, or amphi- 
macer, and the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables should 
make a diiambus or second paeon, while the tribrach and 
anapaest rule apply also to the prior pada.” Obviously, in the 
posterior pada, the tribrach rule, forbidding 

^\j \j \j 

is to avoid a succession of four or five short syllables ; while 
the anapaest and amphimaeer rule, forbidding 

^ M V KJ 

is to avoid the (jagati) close of three final iambs. The rule 
then for the even pada is simply: Posterior padas must end 
with diiambs, but must not end with triiambs, and must not 
contain a proceleusmaticus. 

The following examples illustrate how secondary is San- 
skrit grammar to this metrical rule : yag ca gunyam upasate 
(for upaste), 1 v, 33, 39 ; na sma pagyama laghavat, vii, 146, 5 
(necessarily present) ; bharyayai gacchati vanam, R. ii, 32, 8 ; 
setihase eft chandasi, xiii, 111, 42; kathakhyayikftkarikah, ii, 
11, 36, and svadha ca svadhftbhojinam, R. vii, 23, 23 ; yatha 
hi kurute raja prajas tarn anuvartate, 2 R. vii, 43, 19; madhuni 
dronamatrani bahubhih parigrhyatfe, R. v, 62, 9 (not in G.) ; 
apakrftmat, ix, 11, 62. 

1 So we find at the end of a tristubh pada, upasate yah, iii, 5, 19 b. Less 
common is the second person, moksadharmam upasase, xii, 315, 15. 

2 This is simply a case of sacrifice to metre by a pedant who imitates 
Manu viii, 175, where prajas tarn anuvartante is the close of a prior pada. 
Another form of this proverb, by the way, is shown in R. ii, 109, 9 : yadvrttah 
santi r&janas tadvrttah santi hi prajah (Spr. 1,643, 1,652, 5,768). 
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These examples comprise different classes, where, metri 
causa, are changed (a) the conjugation or mode; (b) the 
temporal termination; (c) the feminine participle; (d) the 
euphonic rule ; (e) the gender ; (f) the syntactical combina- 
tion; 1 * (g) length of root>-vowel and other sporadic cases. 

Of these, by far the commonest are irregularities in the 
temporal termination, and in the ending of the feminine par- 
ticiple. Of these two, the usual changes are the substitution 
of preterite for present endings and atz for anti ; less often, 
present for preterite and anti for atl The participial change 
is the commonest of all, and wirnt is most important is that 
scarcely any of the irregular participial stems are irregular 
from any other cause than that of metrical preference, and 
the greater number are fashioned simply to give diiambus at 
the end of the hemistich. I lay especial stress on this because 
in the lists of such changes occasionally published either no 
weight at all has been laid on the motive of the change, or 
the motive has been only incidentally acknowledged, or thirdly 
the lists have been made with reference to the class of the 
participle, as if the conjugation were especially important. 3 
The only thing of importance, however, is the metre. What 
has been lost sight of, or not seen, is that not only the obvi- 
ous diiambic rule but also the vipulii preferences come strongly 
in play, especially in the Riimayana. A few examples wall 
illustrate this. 

First for the diiambus : ca ’nyam gatim apa§yatl, R. vi, 47, 
10; kurarim iva vagatim, Nala, 11, 20; so elsewhere in Mbh., 
abliilapsati, cikirsatl, nadayati, aveksati, anvesatl; and in 
Ram., parigarjatl, yacati, anudhavatx, janayati mama, etc. 
likewise in the verbal ending: adho gacchamS medimru, i, 
13, 18; duhkham prapsyamS darunam, ix, 59, 30; yuddhe 
kim kurmS te priyam, ix, 32, 62 ; katha drak§yam& tarn purlm, 

1 See below, on dialectic Sanskrit. 

3 At the same time I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the follow- 
ing lists as collections of material: For four books of the BSmSyana, 
Bbhtlingk, Berichte d. philol. histor. Classo d, Kdnigl. Sachs. Gesell. d. “Wiss. 

1887, p. 218 ; Holtzmann, Grammatisches aus dem Mah&bhSrata. 
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R. ii, 47, 11; na, ca pagyamS Maithillm, R. iv, 50, 15; 56, 13. 
Compare also the striking example in R. ii, 91, 59 : nai Va 
’yodhyam gamisyamo na gamisyamS Dandakan, These ordi- 
nary irregularities might be exemplified with hundreds. 1 
Other cases are less frequent ; but to the same cause is due 
the close of hemistichs in tav akurv&tam, i, 176, 9; the fre- 
quent change of voice, as in svargam ihanti nityagah, vii, 
71, 14; the change of vowel-length in upakramat, apakramat, 
parakramet, vii, 54, 58; ix, 11, 47; 11, 62; xii, 140, 25; so 
'pi niskr&man, R. iv, 50, 9 ; Laksmivardhanah (passim) and 
the frequent loss of augment. 2 * * * * * One of the most striking 
verbal changes is in na bibhyati for na bibheti in i, 75, 53; na 
bibhyase, R. iii, 46, 30. 

The other half of the rule for the posterior pada is kept by 
avoiding three iambs and a succession of four breves, with a 
sacrifice of the normal quantity, in pracetaso daga (so ex- 
plained in PW. s. v.); sakhiganavrta, Nala, i, 24; na grlr 
jah&ti vai tanuh, xi, 25, 5 (jahanti for jahati, below); upa- 
sante mahaujasah, R. vii, 37, 19 (upasate in 20) and 21; 
ayatlhitam ucyate, G. iii, 44, 11 ; and instead of adharayam 
(mahavratam), samadharam, R. vii, 13, 25. Compare &lso na 
svapami nigas tada, Nala, 13, 61, patois for svapimi; and the 
middle draksyase vigatajvaram, ib. 12, 93, with draksyasi in 
92 and 95; draksyase surasattamam, v, 14, 5. 8 

In the prior pada, to avoid the anapaest the same form is 
used, draksyase devarajanam, v, 11, 24; the sandhi of eso hi 

1 One of the commonest cases is the substitution of sma for smah. This 
is found oftenest in the prior pada but also in the posterior, e. g., R. iv, 65, 11, 
anupraptah sma sampratam. 

2 Compare also the endings patnlsu, prakrtljanah, R. i, 37, 6 ; 42, 1 ; 
grhagrdhntinam, R. vi, 75, 14, manyiinam, ib. 15 (dirghabhava arsahsays the 

scholiast) ; kopena 'bhiparfvrtah, R. vii, 58, 22 (below) ; anudaram„xiv, 46, 47. 

8 Here too belongs the use of the future imperative in ix, 25, 44, drakgya- 
dhvam yadi jivati, followed by yudhyadhvam sahitah sarve. Bohtlingk,- loc. 

cit., denies to the epic a future imperative. The case I have cited, however, 
is not in Holtzmann's list (loc. cit. § 938), on which B. draws for his material, 

and it seems to me conclusive in favor of such a form (and meaning). Were 

it not for the breves the poet would have used pa$yata (not draksyatha), as 

is shown by yudhyadhvam and the general situation. 
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piirsato virah, vii, 192, 13; the long vowels in PusTmam 
abhyadravata, vii, 202, 59; grutavati nama vibho, ix, 48, 2; 
and the change of conjugation in dadanti vasudham splat fun, 
xiii, 62, 4G. To avoid diiambus at the close of the prior pada 
we find, for the genitive, dadarga dvairathaih tabhyiim, vii, 98, 
26 ; the participial exchange noted above, kusutnany apacin- 
vantl, R. iii, 42, 32; jananti, R. ii, 10, 35 and Mbh. i, 78, C; 
and various sporadic irregularities in the latter poem: pra- 
daksinam akurvanta, viii, 72, 12 ; pusnamy ausadhayah sarvuh, 
i, 78, 40 ; Duryodhanam upasante, viii, 84, 12 ; gayanam samup- 
asanti, vii, 72, 40 (so G. vii, 41, 2); valukam, pattibhih, etc., 
R. iii, 73, 12; iv, 25, 23 ; gaktibhih, R. vi, 71, 14. For a like 
reason, but to avoid a final minor Ionic, we find pagyate raja, 
R. vii, 32, 25; draksyase tatra, ib. 34, 10, etc. 

Less generally have been recognized irregularities due to 
vipulas. But here too Sanskrit grammar yields to the decided 
tendency to have an iambus or diiambus precede in three of 
the four forms and also to less marked tendencies. Even the 
pathya shows similar cases, though in this foot more latitude 
is allowed. But there often is, for example, in the pathya a 
decided preference for the opening ^ rather than 

^ w , and in accordance with this we find arditah sma 

bhrgarn Rama, in R. iii, 10, 11, and agatah sma, ib. 15, 2; 
where sma must be for small (in some cases this is doubtful). 1 
Of the vipulas, the third is naturally chiefly affected. In the 
last passage, for example, §L 19, we read iha vatsyama Sau- 
mitre, which is changed as certainly for metrical reasons as 
are the similar cases in the diiambic ending. So in R. ii, 17, 
10 ; 40, 22, etc. So, too, loss of augment in sa pravigya ca 
pagyad vai ; the participle in -ant, tatha rudantmi Kausalyam, 
R. ii, 40, 44; duhkhany asahati devT, R. ii, 12, 89; kaoic 
cintayati tatra, R. vii, 24, 11 (as opposed to sa cintayantl 
buddhya ’tha, Nala, 5, 12) ; and shortening of a long vowel, 
sapatnivrddhau ya me tvam, R. ii, 8, 26 ; pitur ingudfpanya- 

1 In upasanta maharajam, iv, 18, 10, the form is chosen not from any 
aversion to __ v vy, tut for variety, because this foot precedes in the same 
9 loka. In R. i, 4, 4, ag^hitam (“ Vedic ") is merely an error. 
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bam, R. ii, 104, 8 ; so r maravatisamkagam, R. vii, 33, 4. The 
commonest form here is the sma just referred to : pitrmatyah 
sma bhadram te ; krtapunyah sma bhadram te, R. i, 33, 3 ; ii, 
55, 12. So, adharmahi viclma Kakutstha asm in, R. vii, 63, 2. 
Offensive is the heavy third vipula preceded by a succession 
of heavy syllables, and so we find : aho trptah sma bhadram 
te, R. i, 14, 17 ; nunam praptah sma sambhedam, R. ii, 54, 6 ; 
vyaktam praptah sma tarn degam, ib. 93, 7. 1 

The Mahabharata is not so strict in its vipula regulation, 
but even here we find the same condition of things, though in 
less careful observance. Thus, tvayy adhinah sma rajendra, 
v, 8, 22; tvadadhlnah sma rajendra, xv, 3, 54; upagiksama te 
vrttam, xii, 16, 2 ; 2 ihai ’va vasati bhadre, Nala, 13, 66. Roth 
texts, merely in accordance with the vipula rule or predilec- 
tion, have ldm mam vilapatrm ekam in Nala, 12, 55, and 91, 
which modern editors, sure of grammar but ignorant of metre, 
change to vilapanthn (compare R. iv, 20, 22, kim mam evam 
pralapatlm) ; evam vilapatim dlnam, vii, 78, 36. Other 
examples are tato rudantlm tarn drstva, Nala, 16, 33 (as in 
R. vii, 80, 18, araja ’pi rudanti sa, to avoid the Ionic; but 
visamjfiakalpam rudatim, vii, 78, 39, etc.) ; mam anusmarati 
gete, viii, 44, 17 ; paitim anvesatim ekam, Nala, 12, 34. Most 
participial changes of this sort not due to the diiambus 
(avoided or sought) are due here as in the Ramayana to the 
natural disinclination to heap up long syllables and the grad- 

1 About half the cases of sma for smah are due to metre. This word 
before sonants on account of its monosyllable would lose its character, and for 
this reason most of the cases not due to metre are before sonants to avoid 
emo. Of all the cases in Bohtlingk's list only two are before surds. At the 
pada-end, where length is indifferent, sma stands only before sonants. Witli 
the exception of sma, in the first four books of the Ramayana (according to 
Bohtlingk's list) the only examples of ma for mah which appear to be inde- 
pendent of metre are vidma purvam and praveksyama at the beginning of 
posterior padas. The first is not in G. ; the second appears in G. as veksyami. 
I may add of sma , as indicative of the pseudo-epic, that the thirteenth book 
has three forms of this word, smah, sma (perhaps dialectic), and smahe. The 
last, a modem form, is found not only in xiii, 1, 13, but in 93, 41, na smahe 
mandavijnana na smahe mandabuddhayah . . . pratibuddha sma jagrma. 

2 Holtzmann, at § 548 ; but I should not entertain the notion that any of 
these forms (as here suggested) was other than indicative. 
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ual creation of the iambic rulo for the third vipula. 1 The 
change to anti, illustrated by musnanti and kurvanti in Nala, 
5, 8, and 16, 11, respectively, and ayantx, 11. vii, 26, 47 ; 96, 
11, etc., is in part explained by preferred combinations and in 
part by analogy, the great mass of verbs making the form 
anti. The best case of change for metre is furnished, how- 
ever, by the tristubh. in ii, 67, 53 (^_ ww begins a tristubh 
only before w ) : 

tathS, bruvantlih karunaih rudantlm 2 

The first vipula is responsible for the form upasanta in ix, 
38, 53, tvam upasanta varadam; the second, for aho mudhiih 
sma suciram, xiii, 16, 27; the third, for vicarisyama loko f smin, 
viii, 33, 12. For the fourth I have no sure case. 

In regard to the augment, it is omitted so freely that only 
in pronounced cases are we sure that it is dropped for metre, 
especially as the endings ta and tha are interchanged (as they 
are in the later Upanishads). Thus in R. iv, 53, 8 kirh na 
budhyata may be present, or, as the commentator says, stand 
for nabudliyata (diiambus) ; but again there appears to be no 
reason for samantat paridhavata in R. vii, 28, 17, for the aug- 
mented form would serve as well. But in this category, 
besides the influence of patois, we have a more than usual 
source of pseudo-archaisms. For in many other cases we can 
but assume that copyists have tampered with the text, cor- 
recting after their wont, sometimes for grammar and some- 
times for metre, according to their individual taste ; a process 
that explains in our printed texts the frequent divergences 
that depend on these points. 3 But with the augment it is 
especially easy to give an archaic effect, since, while Sanskrit 

1 In Boltzmann's list, for example, the only case of at! for anti that does 
not come under these rules is carat! in Nala, 12, 10 ; which may be attracted 
by anvesati in the same verse (the latter caused by the diiambic rule). 

2 Holtzmann registers rudanti for i, 0, 5, whore B. has rudat! ; and for Bala, 
17, 12, but B. has rudatyau. 

8 For this reason I have elsewhere called them “ unguarded texts,” mean- 
ing of course that they were not protected, as were the poems of sacred 
character, by artificial methods of transmission. 
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kept the augment, most of the other forms dealt with are 
current side-forms as well as antique. So we find, for ex- 
ample, in R. vii, 28, 26, nanavadyani vadyanta, but in G. 
86, 26, °ny avadyanta, and here, as in parallel cases, it is quite 
impossible to say whether we have a grammatically emended 
text or a mere imitation of the antique on the part of a 
copyist. 

Instances of alteration in tristubh verse are of the s am e 
sort as those just mentioned and need not be specifically 
detailed. Here too we find the same imitation of the antique. 
One example will illustrate both eases. In xiii, 102, 55 a — b, ^ 
occurs, budhyami tvarh Vrtrahanam gatakratum, vyatikra- 
mantam bhuvanani vipva .* Compare also na ca ’pi janima 
tave ’ha natham, iii, 265, 4 d ; na ’bhutikalesu phalam da- 
danti , xii, 25, 7 a; and the following examples: 

na tarn vaded usatlm p&palokyam, xii, 300, 8 d 
praySma sarve garanam bhavantam, i, 197, 4 d 
Karnam hibhednh sahitah prsatkaih, viii, 82, 16 c 

jah&ra papas tarunlm vicestatlm, R. iii, 53, 26 c 
apagyati R£ghava-Laksmanav ubh&u, R. iii, 52, 44 c 
hatah sma sarv&h saha mantribhig ca, R. ii, 61, 26 b 

Here, as will be seen from the structure of the tristubh, the 
cases of grammatical irregularity are of the same type and 
character as those in gloka. The prevailing type, namely, is 
the patois substitution of ma for mas as verbal ending, and 
the alternate participial form. The change here also, as in 
gloka, induces a preferred or “ regular ” form against a more 
unusual, more disliked, or more irregular form. The last ex- 
ample above, for example, gives a cadence common to both 
epics ; but to have smah for sma would be a cadence of the 
Mahabharata, not of the Ramayana. 

To sum up for the gloka : In the occasional modification of 
accepted Sanskrit forms purely for the sake of metre and in 
the lack of a thorough observance of metrical laws, which have 

* This form occurs also in i, 3, 57 bhuvanani vigva ; and vii, 201, 77, 
bhuvanani 'ha vigva, in the same formula. Generally sapta takes its place. 
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yet obviously affected certain parts of tlio epic, wo can sec the 
rules themselves in process of making- For the greater part 
of the Bharata there is no fixed rule, but the foundation of the 
rule is there in popular liking and dislike. Tlius cases do ex- 
ist, and they are not infrequent, of ^ w before a second 

vipula, but there is a decided tendency against such a combi- 
nation, and as a result we find bhaksayisyava sahitau, i, 152, IS; 
to explain which we need only say that the first vipula favors, 
while the second does not favor, this precedent foot; just as 
ib. 154, 35, Qlghram gacchama bhadram te is merely a present 
indicative with a preterite (patois) ending, substituted because 
the Sanskrit ending would oppose a metrical combination to 
which there is a growing though not yet thoroughgoing 
aversion. 

Finally, as already abundantly illustrated, the statement 
that “ the laws of the §loka are the same in the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the classical poets ” 1 is certainly much too 
strong. What is quite fixed in the last is not so rigid in 
the first, and is much looser in the Bharata than in either of 
the other two. 2 


The Hypermetric Cloka . 3 * * * * 8 

A ninth syllable is often attached to the octosyllabic prior 
gloka pada, regularly prefixed, sporadically incorporated ; the 
hypermetric syllable in the former case being, with the next 
also, a brevis, while the third is long before an iambus, the 
whole foot preceding a pathya or any vipula, thus : — 

1 Das Ramayana, 1893, p. 24. 

2 It is indeed enough if the vipula be preceded by a heavy syllable or long 

vowel, as has justly been remarked by Jacobi, in his article Uebcr den $loka 

Im Mahabharata, but this rule does not mark the distinction between prece- 

dent iambs and spondees. The rule is to have a precedent iamb, and a spondee 

is always exceptional ; but in R. it is a very rare exception ; in Mbh. a very 

common exception. 

8 Analogous to the freedom in tristubhs we might expect to find also eases 
of catalectic, or more properly abridged, jloka-padas, such as, e. g., pura£ cakre 
dvipadah, BAU. ii, 5, 18 (cakara'?); but I have not noticed any such epic 
pSdas. 
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pathya : 

anubhuyatam ayam vlrah, £Tala, 2, 9 
first vipula : 

prakrtir gunan vikurute, xii, 314, 15 
second vipula : 

katham Arstiseno bhagavan, ix, 40, 1 
third vipula : 

navanltapankah ksirodah, xiii, 80, 6 
fourth vipula : 

Qaran&gatam na tyajeyam, v, 12, 16 

The regular hypermeter thus coincides in its opening with 

the irregular and unusual octosyllabic pada, w w _ w 

For instance, akrtavranah gubhair vakyaih, v, 184, 14, is 
hypermetric, while apakarinam mam viddhi, xiii, 96, 7, is an 
acatalectic pada; for which reason, probably, the latter is so 
rare. 

Such hypermeters are not unusual in the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, though more frequent in the former, not only on 
account of the mass, but in the same amount of matter. They 
seem to be at times rather affected by the later epic poets ; 
perhaps to give an appearance of antiquity, whereby, as often, 
the effect is overdone. I know at least of no passage in either 
epic where, as in Harivah^a, 1, 3, 54, and 87, and 91, and 108, 
four hypermeters can be found in the space of fifty odd Qlokas. 
They are common too in the Puranas. 

Certain phrases are apt to appear in this form. The com- 
monest is abhivadayanti or some similar derivative, which 
often introduces hypermeters in Qlokas (as also in tristubhs). 
Thus, for example : 

abhivadayanti bhavatlm, v, 90, 98 
abhivadayanti vrddhahQ ca, v, 47, 16 
abhivadaye tvaih rajendra, iii, 291, 37 
abhivadaye tvam bhagavan, iii, 207, 13 and R. iii, 

11, 72 

abhivaditah kanlyobhih, iii, 257, 8 
abhivadya cai ’nam vidhivat, v, 179, 13 
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abhiv&dayitvS. Qiras&, v, 176, 28 
abhivadaylta vrddhanQ ca, xiii, 104, 65 
abhivadayisye hrste *ti, xiv, 6S, 19 
abkivadayamas tvaih sarvah, B. vii, 49, 15 

Although avamanyase maiii nrpate, v, 189, 22, might sug- 
gest the possibility of pronouncing omanyase, and abhiva- 
denti in the examples above, yet this explanation is almost 
excluded by the fact that parallel examples, hi ovenvhelming 
majority, admit of no such solution. Many of the cases have 
been collected by Gildermeister in his excellent article in the 
fifth volume of the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, p. 269. 1 It is easy to add many parallel examples. 
Thus abhisektukamas tarn raja, G. ii, 74, 55, is a parallel to 
abhisektukamam nrpatim, Mbh. i, 85, 19, and garaniigatam 
is an opening used repeatedly, e. g., v, 178, 9; viii, 90, 112; 
xiii, 32, 2 and 34 (but in 38 b, caranagatasaksanam). 2 Some 
difference of texts is to be noticed. Thus in xiii, 93, 119, 
garanagatam hantu sa vai, 0. omits vai, an impossible pada. 
On the other hand, in xiii, 94, 27, anrtau vrati jafix cai ’va, 
of 0. 4,573 is converted into anrtau ca vrati cai Va. So in 
G. v, 63, 2, abhayam dadami te vira; but in B., abhayam 
te pradasyami. The commonest words thus employed, owing 
perhaps merely to opportunity, are ablnvadayanti, or an equiv- 
alent, §aranagata°, and Janamejaya. Those mentioned by 
Benfey, in the notes to his Chrestomathie, are chiefly of the 
same character, but he also adduces long initials, of which 
I shall speak presently. Although, as shown above, any 
form of vipula or a pathya may contain the hypermetric pada, 
and the fourth vipula is very common, yet the pathya is the 
usual place for it, so that the last may be regarded as itself 
the pathya or regular form of this irregularity. 

Besides the cases noticed by others, to which references 
will be found loc. eit., Janamejaya, abhisaryamanam, aditir 

1 Compare also Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 24 and in the Gurupujakaumudl, 

2 In t, 12, 15, and 10 (cited above), <?aranagata 'smi te brahman, and garana- 
gatam na tyajeyam, respectively. But in y, 15, S3, $aranam tvSm prapanno 
*smi. 
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itili, balavat sapat-, upajlvanam, vrsallpatih, purusam tv 
lanirn, arunodaye, tam aham smayann iva rane (one of the 
speated phrases, v, 179, 22, etc.), atithivrati (also repeated, 
i, 260, 4, etc.), akrtavranaprabhrtayah (repeated opening, 

, 180, 17, etc.), 1 and a few more hitherto cited, I add with 
Terences : 

aparajito jyotikaq ca, i, 35, 13 5 upagiyam&na naribhih, etc., ii, 
8 , 36 (iii, 158, 83; vii, 82, 28); kapilavatam, iii, 84, 31; (kapi- 
xsya goh, xii, 269, 5) ; bhagavan anekaqah, iii, 99, 39 ; 188, 9; 
iyunajmi dehat, iii, 142, 26; paricarakesu, iii, 200, 9 ; amitaujase, 
•, 4, 12 ; Sumanomukho Dadhimukhah, v, 103, 12 (in i, 35, 8 , as 
Juman&khyo Dadhimukhah) ; krtakilbisah, v, 165, 22 ; purusah 
anStanamayah, vi, 21, 14 = 773, v. 1 . ; 2 * madanugrahaya para- 
nam, vi, 35, 1; avamanyamano y£n yati, vii, 73, 30; arunam 
Sarasvatim pr£pya, ix, 5, 51 ; Garudananah kankamukhah, ix, 
t: 5 , 83; madadhisthitatvat samare, ix, 62, 18; Qakune vayam 
ima deva vai, xii, 300, 4; avyaktarupo bhagavan qatadha ca 
jahasradha, qatadhS, sahasradha cai 5 va tatha qatasahasradh£, xii, 
515, 2; tadanantaram ca Budrasya, xii, 319, 62; aranl mamantha 
Drahmarsih, xii, 325, 9; Uqan& Brhaspatiq cai ; va, xii, 336, 45; 
ryajad dharim surapatim, xii, 338, 30 ; param£nubhuta bkutvS, tu, 
sii, 345, 15; sahas& jagrhatur vedan, xii, 348, 29; tridaqas tri- 
kaladhrk karma, xiii, 17, 62 ; animantrito na gaccheta, xiii, 104, 
143; Vidur&dayaq ca, xv, 3, 76; atavibalam, xv, 7, 7; Upada- 
navl sut&nl lebhe, H. i, 32, 8 ; asatim Yapustam£m etam, H. 3, 5, 
21; dhvajinah patakinaq cai J va, B. v, 4, 20; Amaravatim sam5r 
sadya, B. vii, 5, 26; Yamalarjunau, B. vii, 6 , 35; Krtavan Pra- 
cetasas putrah, B. vii, 111, 11. 

It will be observed that Yamalarjunau and Amaravatim 
(these Bamayana passages have already been cited by Jacobi) 
are exactly of the same type as are dhvajinah patakinah, 
abhivadaye, and abhisektukamah, though the first two occur 
together in a late addition to the epic and the other three 
examples are in the body of the work. As the type per se 

1 These are complementary references. 

3 Ends, yatah Krsnas tato jayah, variant on the older phrase, just preced- 

ing, yato dharmas tato jayah. 
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Ls old (Upaniskads), 1 tke occurrence of liypermeters denotes 
rather lack of refinement than lack of antiquity, so that the 
phenomena as a class stand parallel to the care or careless- 
ness in the making ofivipulas. 

When on two short syllables a third short follows, the 
phrase is rudely adapted to metrical needs. Hence alio 
manyata for akar amanyata in R. iv, 35, 7. 2 Some oxctqv- 
tions occur to mar the uniformity of the phenomena, but for 
the most part they are in words or phrases winch are forced 
upon the poets and which they have to handle as best they 
can. So we find a variant on the daga proverbs 3 4 in the 
form dagagrotriyasamo raja ity evam Manur abravit, i, 41, 31, 
where there are two departures from the norm and the verse 

is a hypermetric form of the patliya A 

similar case occurs in R. iii, 85, 9, where we find dagagiivo 
vingatibkujah. Here I can scarcely agree with Professor 
Jacobi in regarding daga as monosyllabic (Ram., p. 24). So 
in the case of Dagakandhara-rajasunvoh, cited by the same 
author (in Gurupuj, p. 52) from iii, 290, 19, which is like 
pratibodhaviditam matam, simply hypermetric but answering 

to the type w w, _ w (not to be read as Dagakand- 

hara, as Jacobi suggests). Either this or the explanation 
offered below of suppressed a seems to me most probable. 

Hypermeters with long initial syllable are sometimes found. 
They are of two sorts and should be carefully distinguished. 
The first is where the pada corresponds exactly to those just 
discussed save that a long syllable takes the place of the first 
brevis. So far as I know, this occurs only in the later epic 
portions (also Puranic). It is a clumsy or careless form 
which, induced generally by proper names, regards only the 
mechanically counted syllables and entirely disregards the 

1 For example, pratibodhaviditam matam, Kena, ii, 4; abhayam titirsatam 
param Katha, iii, 2. Gildermeister, loc. cit., p. 275. 

2 Compare Bohtlingk, loc. cit., p. 214 ad fin. So pnno pi, Gatha and Pali. 

8 Compare xii, 108, 16, dapai 'va tu sada 'caryali protriyan atiricyate ; xiii, 

105, 14, daga 'caryan upadhyayah. 

4 The partial parallel, uttarayanam from Mann vi, 10, cited by Gilder- 
meister, loc. cit., p. 272, is a later text for turayanam (see Jolly's text). 
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essence of the hypermetric light dissyllable. This consists in 
a niora measurement of two breves, or light syllables, as a 
substitute for one long vowel or heavy syllable, winch is im- 
possible in padas that have such initials as 

Ekafca-Dvita-TritSq co ? cuh, xii, 337, 20 
Acvamedhikarii samasadya, xviii, 278, corrected in 
B. 6, 69 to asadya. 1 

Naimisaranye kulapatih, H. 1, 1, 4 (C. 11) 
daksinayanam smrta ratrih, H. 1, 8, 9 e 2 

Where a short vowel follows (as in other parallel cases 
mentioned hereafter) it is practically suppressed. So asthlny 
antarato daruni, BAIL iii, 9, 28 (asthlny antar ’to) 8 and in 
the epic: 

paksivanararutajft&ig ca, i, 70, 45 (van *ra), 

or the two breves must be read as a mora-equivalent. It is a 
mark of the popular style, as in Agni Purana, iii, 11, bibhrata 
kamandalam purnam ; ib. x, 28, bralnnana Da<jarathena tvam, , 
Prefixed extra metrum is aum in xii, 348, 38, aura, namas te- 
bralnnahrdaya, and elsewhere. 

The cases of long initial cited from the older epic are of 
quite different character from the form with initial long. 
The supposed parallel from Manu vi, 10, adduced by Gilder- 
meister, and cited above, being removed in the revised text, 
there remain only a few padas of entirely different formation. 
Instead of having a long syllable prefixed they follow a dis- 
tinct type of tristubh. The pada does not begin with a long 
syllable and then continue with a short, but begins with two 
long vowels or heavy syllables, or a short followed by a long : 

(a) retodhah putra unnayati, i, 74, 111 ; H. 1, 32, 12 

(b) Bhlsmo vasun&m anyatamah, v, 185, 18 

(c) Qr&ddham pitrbhyo na dadati, 4 v, 33, 35 

1 Compare Amaravatim samasadya, v. 1. asadya, B. vii, 5, 26. 

2 In Manu i, 67, ratrih syad daksinayanam. Compare the similar “ Pur- 
anic ” verse, daksinena 'ryaranah panthanam, cited above, p. 6, note 2. 

* Compare the subsequent padas : retasa iti ma vocata: dhanaruha iva vai 
vrkRah, though here we may read a(h) + i = e, as also occasionally in epic 
verse. 

* Cited hy Gildermeister, loc. cit., p. 273. 

17 
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One ease (cited like these by Jacobi) is found in the later 
Ramayana, vii, 21, 14, 

samt&ryamanSn V&itaramm 

with the first syllable short and second long, e. g., v, 43, 11, 
(d) katham samrddham asamrddham 

It will be noticed that the csesura is after the fifth syllable. 
The forms in the corresponding (a, b, c, d) tris^ubh padas, 
where the initial length is indifferent, may be illustrated by : 

(a) na cen mSm Jisnur ( Shvayitfi. sabh&ySm 

(b) amantraye tvam | bruhi jay am rane me 

(c) yasya ’vibhakfcam ] vasu raj an sahayaih 

(d) samanam murdhni | rathaySnam viyanti 

Many cases of these forms will be shown in the next section 
on tristubhs. The two formations are evidently identical ; but 
what occurs passim in the tristubh is sporadic in the §loka. 
The pada in each case consists of a complex of two metrical 

groups, and _ w v_y _ or w w 1 

An extra syllable in the posterior pada is indicative merely 
of late carelessness under the power exerted by names and 
titles which are hard to coerce into normal metrical form; as 
in the spurious verse cited by Professor Jacobi from R. vi, 
105, 10, Hiranyareta divakarah. Such cases as Pulastyovaca 
rajanam or Laksmanas tu tatovaca indicate not a precedent 
hypermeter but tire looseness of epic sandhi. They are very 
common. 

There is, however, a more regular interior hypermeter which 
is old. Thus in Katha Upanishad, vi, 8 and vi, 11, respect- 
ively, we find 

avyaktat tu parah purusah 
apramattas tads bhavati 

1 The references for the tristubh padas will be given below. The pada 
cited from the Mahabhasya, IS. vol. xiii, p. 459, avidvansah pratyabhivade 
is without parallel, I believe, in the epic. The same rule appears in Mann ii, 
123 with abhivada, which may have stood here originally, unless abhi was 
monosyllabic. 
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It was suggested by Gildermeister, loc- cit. p. 274, that in 
such instances in the epic, bhavati might be read as two syl- 
lables, but he seems inclined to reject the notion. Professor 
Jacobi, on the other hand, favors this reading, and says of 
such cases, “All is in order if one pronounces bhavati as 
bhoti ” (Gurupuj., p. 52). But he is forced to add immedi- 
ately, “It is more difficult to decide how one could have 
managed with kimsvit suptam na nimisati and katharh sam- 
rddham asamrddham.” 

The explanation lies, I think, in the fact that rnora- 
measurement was at work in syllabic verse. This is very clear 
in tristubh; in fact, it is the only possible explanation for a 
mass of forms which from a syllabic point of view are wildly 
irregular but with this admission of mora-measurement are 
easily understood. The §loka cases are generally found at 
the end of padas, where csssura aids the reading of two breves 
as equivalent to one long. In the case of bhavati itself and 
a few similar forms, where we know that bhoti or hoti is a 
dialectic equivalent, there is, to be sure, no great objection to 
reading bhavati as bhoti, but the general explanation of the 
phenomena as a class is not that w. is contracted , for some 
of the intervening consonants would make this impossible, 
but measured as the metrical equivalent of one long. In the 
examples above bhavati and purusah and nimisati are thus 
parallel cases. In Katha hi, 5-6, both padas are hypermetric : 

yas tv avijfi&nav&n bhavaty 
ayuktena manasS, sad a 
yas tu vijfiSnavSn bhavati 
yuktena manasS, sada 

I see no reason to separate these cases from their epic ana- 
logues. 1 Here we have the oft-cited examples of prior padas 
ending in -triyo bhavati, priyo bhavati, nivartayitum, unnayati, 
iii, 313, 45-48. 2 In the cases cited above from this passage, 

1 Tor more examples from the Upanishads, compare Gildermeister, loc. 
cit,, p. 276, ft 

a The irregular use of svit in this passage probably explains the impossible 
pada, kena [svi'd] dvitiyavan bhavati, ib. 47. In the following question, svit 
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313, 61, and from v, 43, 11, the same principle is extended, 
exactly as we shall see it in tristubh verse, where the second 
foot after the first dipody, _ , may be resolved from 

into yy w So here, kim svit suptaiir na nimisati 

may be on the tristubh model, w, w ^ ^ which 

passes into and appears as , xy w w w, as in the 

tristubh, v, 16, 5, prapte kale pacasi punah samiddliah, tvam 
eva 5 gne bhavasi punah pratistha. So we shall find labhate 
in a tristubh, where it must be equal to ^ , just as in the 
§loka of the Dhammapada, No. 131, we find pecca so na 
labhate sukham, where the two breves must be measured as 
one long (so the MSS., but changed in the new text), but is 
not contracted (compare in prior, prajapati§ carasi garblie, 
Pra§na ii, 7 ; <jrl§ ca prajnam ca vidhehi nah, ib. 13). 

A very interesting phase of this question is the relation of 
the Sanskrit to the Pali. We have a proverb in R. ii, 
103, 30, 

yadannah puruso bhavati tadann&s tasya devat&h, 

which Professor Lanman at the Meeting of the Oriental Society 
in 1899 argued was from the Pali form because there hoti 
actually occurs in the same proverb. 1 But against the cer- 
tainty (though not the probability) of this conclusion stand 
the facts that the form of the verb is undetermined in Pali 
and the hypermeter of this sort is just as common there as in 
Sanskrit. It is clear, for example, that in such verses as na 
tena bhikkku hoti, Dhammapada 266, must be read (as the 
text now stands) bhavati (compare tatrayam adi bhavati, sic, 
in 375, and in other verses of the same collection) ; while on 
the other hand, in 387, sannaddho khattiyo tapati (= tap’ti) 
stands parallel to similar uncontractile forms in Sanskrit §loka 

is omitted, as it should be here. The other cases are all parallel to kena svic 
clirotriyo bhavati, cjrutena jrotriyo bhavati, 47-48. 

1 Since publishing an article on the Parallel Proverbs of the two epics in 
A. J. Phil., vol. xx, p. 22, ft, I have found a parallel to this yadannah proverb 
in the Mahabharata, viz.yadanna hinara rajans tadannas tasya devatah, where 
tasya is still preserved though the plural noun precedes ! It is (of course) 
from the careless pseudo-epic, xiii, 66, 61. 
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and tristubli forms. There is then no real necessity for 
changing the latter to khatyo (a possible form.) 

Nevertheless, in the case of bhavati itself, which like bhos 
may have been current as bhoti in Sanskrit as well as in 
dialectic form, the latter may have been used, and a dual 
pronunciation may be accepted and given as a probable reason 
for its frequent recurrence in apparent hypermeters. 1 In 
other words, padas with this word may possibly not be true 
hypermeters, as must be other forms which are not thus con- 
tracted or contractile. That a lioti in Pali may stand for 
an original bhavati, may be seen by comparing Dha mm ap. 
260 with Mbh. iii, 133, 11: 

na tena thero hoti [bhavati] yen’ assa phalitam siro 
na tena sthaviro bhavati yen& ’sya palitam Qirah 

Compare Manu ii, 156, na tena vrddho bhavati (v. 1. sthaviro 
in some of the commentators). Another of these numerous 
bhavati proverbs is found in Dhammap. 268, na monena muni 
hoti, Mbh. v, 43, 60, maunan na sa munir bhavati. 2 

Dialectic Sanskrit. 

Accepting bhoti (= hoti) as a possible dialectic Sanskrit 
form, I have next to show that the masa for ma§a principle, as 
illustrated in the paragraph above, is subject to an important 
restriction. It would be quite wrong to suppose that the 
mass of grammatical irregularities are of a form entirely 
arbitrary, or that, in general, a gram m atical modification that 
is found repeatedly in one category may be utilized for 
metrical purposes in any other of the same outer appearance. 
I say in general, because I admit that here and there in the 
epic occur grammatical monstrosities and forms not subject to 
metre, though irregular, but what is of moment is that most of 
the grammatical irregularities in the epic are merely dialectic 

1 Thus xii, 233, 12, ^ariram prayanad bhavati, murtimat sodacatmakam, 
and often. 

2 On the variant to the yadannah proverb contained in the words yaccittas 
tanmayo bhavati, see p. 42. 
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variations . For this reason in the paragraph above, headed 
Poetic Licence, I have been careful to state that the modi- 
fications were those of Sanskrit forms, not that they were 
absolute alterations of received forms, independent of any 
grammatical basis. I believe the latter cases to be exces- 
sively rare, while on the contrary there is some sort of gram- 
matical authority for most of the changes so abundantly 
introduced. Metre surpasses Sanskrit grammar but not 
grammar altogether. What then? Where Sanskrit gram- 
mar fails, the poets had recourse to patois. 1 

As I have already shown, a large majority of the cases 
under consideration are comprised under the head of feminine 
participles and first plurals of verbs, with a smaller number of 
various forms. 2 * * * * * 

Some of these, like brumi, are at once dialectic and yet 
accepted as Sanskrit. There is no reason why we should not 
regard kurmi, Gatha kurumi, in tatha kurmi and kirn kurmi ’ti 
krtanjalih, iii, 142, 44 ; H. 3, 14, 12, as on a par with brumi. 
The latter occurs not only in R. vi, 9, 20 (where G. reads 
bravimi, v, 80, 22), but also in R. ii, 19, 4; iii, 13, 17 ; iv, 7, 
14. So R. ii, 12, 36, afijalim kurmi; vii, 78, 20, aharam gar- 
hitam kurmi. So too vedmi and dadmi, e. g., R. ii, 53, 21 ; 
vi, 124, 17, aham apy atra te dadmi, which in the later Bharata 
is more and more frequent. Others appear to be gross violar 
tions of grammar, like °nati and vidusah, nominative, as in 
parallel forms, tasthusam purusam, xii, 317, 17, etc., 8 but they 
may be not only Vedic but dialectic, as Pali °Sti and vidu 
(= vidvan) may imply. Doubtless some are pure archaisms, 

1 So far as I know, this important subject has only been touched upon in 
a note by Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, p. 18, who says : “ In the so-called epic 
Sanskrit there are not a few forms aDd constructions which seem to me to be 
Pali rather than Sanskrit.” 

2 Lengthening of a vowel metri gratis is called arsam almost invariably 

by the commentators. Some of the cases are really archaic; others are 

clearly a sacrifice of form to metre, generally for the diiambus, as in R, v, 

36, 21, sukhanam ucito nityam asukhanam anucitah. 

8 To Prof. Holtzmann's list I add (the reduplicated forms, § 803) tasthusi, 

x, 8, 70, and nedusSm (apsarasam), ix, 57, 68. 
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as in vi$va, lack of augment, va for iva, and varying final vowel 
length (atha pan, na, etc.) ; but when we consider that the 
participle is indifferently bhavati and bkavantT, and that the 
first plural verb ends regularly in ma in all forms, 1 that, for 
instance, asma is regular, we shall hesitate to speak of any 
general grammar-sacrifice save that of Sanskrit. Thus kr&- 
mati (for kram) is Prakrit. 2 In the older epic, arbitrary 
changes were not introduced at will, but dialectic forms were 
borrowed. Even upasante for upasate (compare the older 
hinsate for liinste, R. iv, 58, 16) is merely a dialectic change of 
conjugation, just as is the case with the forms dadanti, 
jidianti (compare Dhammap., hinsati and dadanti, okam okam 
jahanti te, etc.). These forms, it is important to observe, can- 
not be explained on the assumption that epic Sanskrit precedes 
the differentiation of correct (Sanskrit) and vulgar (Prakrit) 
forms, because, were that the case, they would appear passim ; 
whereas they appear usually, as in svapami for svapimi and 
grhya for grhltva (cited above, pp. 205, 247), only when 
the metre requires them. Take, for instance, the clear case 
of patois, geha for grha. It occurs in iii, 69 (Nala 17), 
15-16 to prevent a diiambus at the end of a prior pada (though 
grha is used in the preceding verse) ; again at v, 36, 34, to 
prevent the minor Ionic ; in ii, 68, 1, to prevent a third vipula 
from following a brevis, bhavanti gehe bandhakyah; in iii, 
303, 13, to prevent an anapsest, mama gehe maya ca ’sya 
(for the same reason in R. vii, 68, 20) ; in xii, 336, 25, to 
avoid triiambus in an even pada. Dialectic are further, in all 
probability, the exchange of weak and strong perfect forms 

1 The change is not really grammatical but phonetic, as Dr. Thorp has 
shown, since the preterite is not used for the present but the primary ending 
is reduced from mas to ma (and may be contracted, as in na janxme 'ty atha 
T>ruvan, v, 120, 21). 

2 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, § 481. Bor svapami, compare 
ib., § 407 ; for asiya as na syat, § 404 ; for neuter instead of masc., § 857. 
Professor Pischel’s mine of wealth came to hand only after this book had 
gone to press, or I could have given a more systematic as well as fuller treat- 
ment of a comparison based chiefly on Sanskrit and Pali, and such few diar 
lectic forms as chance furnished. But I think the more the epic is studied 
the more Prakrit will be found. 
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and perfects without reduplication, when needed for metre, 
akarsatuh, i, 153, 44 ; bibheduh, viii, 82, 16 (to avoid a brevis 
before a second vipula) ; the exchange of nominative and 
accusative, ausadhayah (acc.), 1 though this is also Vedic. 

But the epic took long in making, and while the earlier 
poets drew on dialectic forms (thereby creating a sort of 
Gatha dialect, though not so gross as the genuine article), the 
later poets did exactly what the later Greek hexameter poets 
did, viz., copied their predecessors instead of borrowing from 
the life. Consequently they made blunders. The early poets, 
for example, used, metri caus&, optative for indicative, viii, 89, 
22, and often (as in late Upanishads, e. g., £vet. v, 5) a vulgar 
confusion ; and ma for mas and dadanti for dadati ; because 
they knew that these were spoken forms, if not the polite forms 
(which they used by preference when convenient) ; but the 
later poetaster knew only that the old epic poets had mixed 
up ma and mas and anti and ati, and so he used the un- 
Sanskrit forms not only more frequently but more incorrectly. 
Thus he said apa§yamas, ix, 1, 20, and did not hesitate to use 
bhavati for bhavanti, of course only in the later epic, as in iii, 
211, 9 (a late chapter, above, p. 34), anyonyarb. na ’tivartante 
samyak ca bhavati, dvija. Compare the wisdom to be learned 
at Mithila, in the preceding copy of Valmlki’s proverb, striyo 
hy avadhyah sarvesam ye dharmam abhivindate, iii, 206, 46 
(na hantavya striya iti, vii, 148, 67). So in xiii,. 145, 20 
(alpabuddhayah), bubhusate (for diiambus) ; and, in the later 
Ramayana, prajas tarn anuvartate, R. vii, 43, 19 (v. 62, 9 , 
interpolated? above, p. 245). 

1 Both in Mhb., pusnamy ausadhayah sarvah, i, 78, 40 ; and B. draksyasy 
osadhayo diptah, vi, 74, 32. Compare sarvah prakrtayah $anaih . . . sam- 
jahara (Jatugrha Parvan) and ib. 145, 4; with B. vi, li2, 19, santvayitva 
prakrtayah. Carelessness in the length of vowels in declension is also a mark 
of patois (epic examples above). The Bamayana has some genders which 
may be dialectic. They certainly are not Sanskrit : parikhan (!) purayanta9 
ca, B. vi, 42, 16 ; ciksipur vividhan <?astran (!), B. vi, 53, 20 (both lacking as 
such in pw.), etc. As remarked above, some of this maybe scribe’s work. 
Thus yada veda<?rutir nasta, xii, 340, 105 ; veda^rutim yatha, G. iv, 6, 4 ; but 
in B. 6, 5, nastam deva^rutim (“arsa”) iva. But merely for metre is dosam 
for dosah, B. v, 28, 5 ; G. vi, 33, 30. 
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In the careless writing of the pseudo-epic, Sanskrit grammar 
is flung to the winds. I do not mean that irregular forms are 
not found outside of it. Substitution of the a-conjugation is 
found in adad&t, iii, 173, 8 ; 275, 40 ; ix, 51, 10 ; though the last 
is an evident interpolation, and as the forms are not required 
metrically in the other cases it is still open to question 
whether they do not contain just such copy-slips as are found, 
e. g., in the Vayu Purana, where viii, 163 has vyadadhat pra- 
bhuh, while 165 has adadat prabkuh. The cases in the older 
epic are, however, not frequent (in xi, 25, 5, jahSti is 3d sg.), 
but in the late epic they flourish like reeds (compare jahanti 
in i, 172, 8 ; dadanti in xii, 25, 7 ; 341, 16 ; xiii, 62, 46, etc.), 
and it is just here that new irregularities are found. Thus 
vigvedevan apnoti, xii, 318, 5 ; vigvedevebhyah, xiii, 97, 14. 
Even such a syntactical monstrosity as the Gathaism iti vai 
menire vayam (with similar cases there) is not shunned, xii, 
337, 38, to say nothing of the syntactical confusion in agvi- 
bhyam pataye cai ’va marutam pataye tatha, xii, 341, 103. In 
the thirteenth book, besides kurv&nas, xiii, 17, 131, we find 
smahe, xiii, 1, 13; 93, 41 ; stain for astam, ib. 98, 7 ; the first 
instance of a finite negative verb, 1 another Gathaism (compare 
ajanelii for ma janaya), afterwards somewhat affected : drgyate 
'drgyate ca ’pi, xiii, 14, 160. Here also, another Gathaism, 
the popularized change of the r-declension, apaharta and 
harta (together with Atharva, which, however, is in late Upar 
nishads, Mund. i, 1, epic atharvaya namah), srastaraya namah, 
ib. 309-310 and 313-314. So etan for etani, xiii, 62, 55. 
Such neologisms go far beyond the current interchange in 
upasante and vilasinyah (acc.), 2 also found here, xiii, 104, 19 ; 

i With the infinitive, e. g., xv, 11, 15, na ’datum. The negative finite vetb 
(given here in C., and required by the sense) is not recognized in the grammars 
as occurring before the classical period. 

a In Gita 10, 16 and 19, atmavibhutayah may bo nominative. The form as 
acc. can scarcely be a Vedic reversion. The Gita still uses no = na u, and so 
in iii, 34, 11 : but in xiii, 51, 10, yad etad api no mulyam, no is simply late and 
careless for na. Editors or copyists have tried to change bhavati and acc., 
the text in C. xv, 876 (= 11, 21), but they cannot in xiii, 62, 30, and in bhurnir 
bhavati bhfimidam, it still governs the accusative. 
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107, 39, and bring us into the field of slovenly adaptation 
from any source, which characterizes the slipshod Sanskrit of 
later epic and Puranas alike. 

Prose-Poetry Tales. 

In the Verhandlungen dcr Philologenversammlung in Gera , 
1878, attention was called by Professor Windiscli to a “pre- 
epic phase of poetry,” consisting of prose narration inter- 
spersed with gathas or verses of popular form which helped 
on the story. One epic tale, which has gone over into later 
verse-form, has been shown by Professor Oldenberg, in his 
article on the old-Indic Akhyana, 1 to exist in a prototype of 
this kind. Such mingling of prose and verse, as remarked 
by the latter writer, is found in the epic itself, in i, 3. There 
is also, though not of epic content, a kind of rhythmic prose 
which is half metrical, as in xii, 190, 5 ff. : tatra yat satyam 
sa dharmo, yo dharmah sa prakago, yah prakagas tat sukham 
iti . - . yat tamas tad duhkham iti, atro ’cyate (three glokas) ; 
tat khalu dvividham sukham ucyate (. . . to 13) : susukhah 
pavanah svarge, gandhag . ca surabhis tatlia, etc. Here the 
epic Upanishad glides in and out of metre, the last verse be- 
fore the resumption of gloka being again metrical, in a form 
of trisfubh found elsewhere in the epic: na cai ’te do§ab 
svarge pradur bhavanti. 

The next chapters to this have alternate prose and glokas, 
the latter appearing either, as at the end of 191, without warn- 
ing, or introduced with the words “ there ’s a stanza about 
that,” bhavati ca ’tra glokah. In 192, one unannounced gloka 
follows the introductory prose, then more prose, and with the 
words bhavanti ca ’tra glokah follow one gloka and two 
tristubhs. 2 after which glokas are again resumed. 

It happens that a late poet runs on in tristubhs till he 

1 ZDMG-., vol. xxxvii, p. 64 ff. 

2 The gloka here, xii, 7006 r is another form of a proverb given elsewhere 
in the epic, abhayam sarvabhiitebhyo dattva, and may be added to Spriiche, 
485, 486. (Jlokah here scarcely connotes tristubhs (as in the Brahmanas),bnt 
includes them with the gloka. 
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stumbles and ends in prose, xii, 336, 10, after several tristublis: 
§vetah pumanso gatasarvapapa§ caksuimusah papakrtTun nara- 
nam, vajrastliikayali samamanonmana divya(n) -vaya(va)ru- 
pah gubhasaropetah, etc., in pure prose. There is, further, a 
good deal of plain prose narration in the first, third, and 
twelfth books and in a hymn in II. 3, 68 (praise by titles). 

But a tale of the prose-verse variety exists complete in the 
story of the Frog-girl, iii, 192. In this apparent prose there 
are not only metrical and half-metrical padas and hemistichs, 
such as ramanlyam saro drstva, but even regular epic padas, 
such as muda paramaya yutah, the latter being indeed a stereo- 
typed epic phrase, as in iii, 256, 20 ; 295, 16. The verses here, 
as was to be expected, are freer than in the regular epic style. 1 

The tale begins : 

2. ath£ ’casta Markandeyah (apurvam idaiii gruyat&m) 

The opening line of C., 13,143, is not in B. From the 
openings in the following tales, parv. 196 and 198, the phrase 
atha ’casta Markandeyah was stereotyped and united with the 
preceding, thus : 

bkuya eva mah&bh&gyam kathyatam iti abravlt 
atha ’casta Markandeyah. 

In the present tale the former appears as: bhuya eva brah- 
manamahabhagyam vaktum arhasx ’ti abravit. 

In the following mixture of prose and metre it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether the rougher metrical parts ought to be 
touched. For instance, at the beginning, Iksvakukulodvahah 
parthivah Parlksin nama mrgayam agamat may have been 
prosed out of Iksvakukulavardhanah Parlksin nama parthivah 
mrgayam gatavan nrpah, or some such turn. So in the next 
sentence, tarn eka§vena mrgam anusarantam, from tarn apvena 
’nusarantam ; while for the ninth stanza or paragraph it would 
be a sin of omission not to note how easy it is to read: atha 

1 In another case, iii, 194, the section begins and ends in prose, but has 
$lokas between, the last hemistich of which, before the narration closes in 

prose, has the free measure cited above, p. 244, , v 

\j kj \j etac chrutva tu Kauravyah Qibim pradaksinam krtva. 
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kanyam gayantlm ca puspani ca Vacinvatim ; apagyad, atlia sa 
rajflah samlpatali paryakrSmat ; all with freedom not unknown 
to the epic §loka. But any change would in tlie first place be 
pure guesswork, and besides why should glokas have become 
prose? Again, these tales are built with prose bricks and 
metrical mortar and it is not strange that the mortar occasion- 
ally runs over the brick. 1 I therefore abstain except in two 
or three cases (in some, as will be seen, where the length of 
prose invites verse) from the temptation to make §loka padas 
out of clauses more or less metrical, and write the story as it 
stands (with prose omissions as indicated below) : 

1-4, Ayodhyayam Iksv&kukulodvahah p&rthivah Parlksin n&ma 
mrgayam agamat, tam ekaxjvena mrgam anusarantam 
migo duram apakarat (5, prose) 

6, ramanlyam saro drstva 
s&qva eva vyag&hata 

7, madhuram gltam a^rnot 

8, sa Qrutva ’cintayaii ne J ha 
manusyagatim pa^yami 

kasya khalv ayam gitaqabda iti. 2 * * * 9, atha ’pa^yat kanyam para- 
marupadarQaniyam puspany avacinvatim gayantlm ca, atha sa 
rajfiah samlpe paryakramat. 10, tam abravid raja 

kasya ? si bhadre ka va tvam (iti) 8 
sa pratyuvaca kanya ? smi (iti) 


1 That is to say, as in the case given in the last note, a more or less regular 
verse may incidentally and accidentally be shaped in prose narration with- 
out its being intended as regular verse, though the poetic style of the en- 
vironment may have induced such prose-poetry subconsciously. As for the 
metaphor above, except as illustrating my meaning very roughly, I cannot 
defend it. On the contrary, as the verse-element in tales was fixed and used 
in many buildings, while the prose was crumbled up and renewed in each new 
edifice built of the same brick, it would not be quite unhistorical to invert it 
and speak of poetic bricks and prose mortar. 

2 Was this : kasya khalu ayam pabdah * 

8 This or ka ’si kasya kuta$ ca tvam is an ordinary epic (verse) formula. 

With the preceding, compare (Sita) kusumany apacinvantx (prior pada), and 

kusumani vicinvati, R. iii, 42, 32 ; 43, 1. 
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taiii rSjo Vaca arthl trayS ? bam iti. 1 11, atho Vaca banya 

samayena abarn ^akya 
tvaya labdhum na anyatbS 

iti, raja tarn samayam aprccliat, banyo Vaca 

no ’dakam me dar^ayitavyam (dar^etavyam ?) 

iti, 12, sa raja tarn badbam ity nbtva tarn upayeme, 2 * krtodvahag 
ca raja Parlbsit brldamano 

muda paramaya yutab 8 

tusnlm samgamya taya saba ; ste. 13, tatas tatrai Va Vine 
rajani sena ’nvagacchat(a). 14, sa seno ’pavistam rajanam pari- 
varya ’tisthat, pary&QvastaQ ca raja tayai Vasaha Qibikaya pr&yfid 
avaghotitaya sva(m) nagaram anupr&pya rabasi taya saba Vte. 4 * 
15, tatra ’bbya^astbo e pi ka^cin na ’paqyad atba pradbanamatyo 
'bhy&cjacaras tasya striyo ‘prccbat. 6 16, kirn atra prayojanam 
yartate (vartata) ity, atba ’bruvans tab striyab. 6 

IT, apurvam idam pa^yama 
udakam na ’tra nlyata(e) 

ity, atba ’matyo 'nudakam vanam karayitvo ’daravrksam, etc. 

18, vanam idam udarakam 7 
sadhv atra ramyatam iti 

1 Perhaps samarthi tvaya bhadre 'ham (compare 33). 

2 More natural would be : sa raja badham ity uktva tam kanyam upayeme 
ha. 

8 A regular epic phrase in various forms, muda, <?riya, prltya, etc., with 
yutah or yuktah, according to the pada. Compare the references above and 
ii, 63, 23 ; Nala, 20, 40 ; ix, 27, 6 ; 36, 42 ; prltya paramaya yuktali, ix, 65, 4 ; R. 
i, 62, 11, etc. 

4 The texts give 'nvagacchat and 'nvagacchata, svanagaram and svam 
nagaram. This may point to a corruption. Leaving out the fine palanquin : 
tatas tatrai 'va'slne (tu?) rnjfii sena ’nvagacchata sa (tu) seno 'pavistam (ha) 
parivarya atisthata, paryagvasta^ ca (sa) raja anuprapya svanagaram rahasy 

aste taya saha. The long stretch of prose favors this. Compare uvaca ca 
taya saha, an epic phrase, e. g., i, 73, 20. 

6 There is no object to the first verb. Was it not : tatra T>hya$astho *pi 
kagcin rajanam na apa^yata, atha pradhanamatyas tu tasya striyah aprcchata ? 

6 The more probable form is vartate kim prayojanam ; kim prayojanam is 
a regular epic close of a hemistich. Compare for example, xiii, 93, 81, kasya 
*rthe, kim prayojanam. 

7 Sic, B. ; C., udaram anudakam. 
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After this, prose to 23-25, 

kruddho ajhapayamSsa (sa raja) . . - 
yath& vrttam nyavedayan 

. . . 27, iti, glokau ca 5 tra bhavatah (28-29). Compare v, 
64, 5, where, although the whole text is in £lokas, one stanza 
is especially mentioned, §lokena ? nena, Kauxavya, papraceha 
sa munis tada. 

30, tam evam vadiuam istajana^okaparltatma raja ? tho ? v&ca 

31, na hi ksamyafce tan maya 
hanisyamy etan etair duratmabhih, etc. ; prose to 

32, sa tad vakyam upalabhya 
etc., prose to 33. 

In the following I omit references to the intervening prose 
and give the metrical padas in their order : 

33, tarn abravld raja taya 
samarthl , 1 sa me dlyatam 

34, athai ’n&m rajne pita ? dad 2 
abravic ca enam enam 
r&janam QUQrusasve *ti 8 

35, evam uktvS, duhitaram 

36, harsena baspakalaya 
vaca 4 prapatya ’bhipGjya 

• mandukarajam abravld 

anugrhito 'smi iti (sc. te, omit iti) 

37, yathagatam agacchat(a) 


1 In C., asmy aham arthl. 

, 2 In C,, dadau. Perhaps sa dadau. 

8 Perhaps : abravic ca duhitaram enam rajanam'^u^rusa, iti. 

* A stereotyped phrase, either straddling the padas of a verse, Nala, 9, 25 ; 
or in a pada (after one syllable), as in si, iv, 20, 28 ; R. ii, 82, 10. Perhaps 
here ; sa baspakalaya vaca pranipatya 'bhipujya ca. 
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38, atha kasyaeit kftlasya 1 
tasy&m kumaras (te) trayas 
tasya r£jiiah sambabhuvuh 
Qalo Dalo BalaQ ce ? ti 
tatas tes&m jyestham Qalam 

samaye pita rajye f bhisicya 2 tapasi dlirtatma vanam jagama, 
prose through 39. In the following Tale of £5al a: 

40, satam co 3 vaca, Qighram mam 
•vahasva [iti], sa taths, uktah 3 
sttto rajSnam abravlt 

41, na kriyatSm anubandho 
nai J sa ^akyas tvaya mrgo 
yam grahltum, yady api te 
rathe yuktau v&myau syatam (iti) 
tato 'bravld raja sutam 

42, athai ? nam eyam briivanam 

[abravid raja] 

VamadevaQramam yahi (iti) 4 * 

43, bhagavan, mrgo [me viddhah] palayate 
sambhayayitum arhasi 

[v&my&u datum, iti, tarn abravid rsir 
dadani te yamyau] 

krtakaryena bhavata 
mamai J va 6 yamyau nirySty&u 
[ksipram iti] 

. . . antahpure asthapayat 

44, atha ? rsiq cintayamasa 
tarnno rajaputro (*sti) 
kaly&nam pattram asadya 

1 An epic phrase with variations, kasyaeit tv atha kalasya, H. 3, 5, 11, etc. 

a Possibly : pita rajye *bhyasecayat tatah tapasi dhrtatma vanam jagama 
(sa rSja) ; or : pits TSjye *bhisicya ca. Both are fornmlas, as in i, 74, 126 and 
75 , 55 . 

8 The text has : vahasveti sa tatho ’ktah, perhaps as much of a verse as is 
the form above. As in 86, the iti padas are, I admit, particularly bad. 

4 B. prayahi. 

8 So B. 
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ramate na (me) pratiniryatayaty, alio kastarn iti (prose to 48, ff. 
tristubhs). 

Though. far from epic verse, this is not exactly prose, 1 
which, though often rhythmical, is not metrical to such an 
extent as this. Further, the actual presence of epic packs 
in the narrative shows beyond question that it is meant to 
be couched more or less in metrical form. Of what sort 

then is this metrical prose? It is, I think, an early form 

of popular verse, older than the present epic gloka, which, 
as I have remarked above, is probably more refined than it 

was when first written and is less free even than the Maha- 

bhasya epic <jloka. It is not, however, necessarily antique, 
nor necessarily modern. It is, in short, the instrument of the 
perpetual story-teller, a naive form, running in and out of 
prose like rhymes in fairy tales. 2 

1 Ben;£ey, Panchatantra (translation), vol. i, p. 259, says that with the excep- 
tion of the two $lokas (28-29), “the rest of the narrative is in prose.” 

2 The same tendency to the creation of pada verse (not arranged in Qloka 
form) may be seen in the prose tale of i, 3, where, besides the regular verses 
in the prose narration, are found such metrical combinations as : 

Janamejaya evam ukto 
deva^unya Saramaya . . . 
etasminn antare ka$cid 
rsrr Dhaumyo nama *podas . . . 
sa ekam ?isyam Arunim 
Pancalyam presayamasa . . . 
sa upadhyayena samdista Arunih, 

the last being a respectable tristubh pada. If, however, this and the tale of 
Su$obhana be regarded (as Benfey says) as pure prose, what difference is 
there between the other parts which will not give any rhythmical cadence 
and such a rhythmical complex as, e. g., ramaniyam saro drstva, sapva eva 
vyagahata, kruddho ajSapayam asa, and yatha vrttam nyavedayan % And 
how does it happen that kasya ; si 'bhadre ka va tvam, and muda paramayS 
yutah and . . . baspakalaya | vaca are actual verses found in the epic? 
There is a literary product which is neither prose nor poetry, but a middle 
genre, a sort of dog-trot between walking and running, into which a narrator 
may drop without the conscious campu alternation of padya and gadya (poetry 
and prose) found in more precise literature. It is perhaps not extravagant to 
say that beneath the cultured verse of the literati this kind of style may have 
existed for centuries and even have been the foundation of the earliest literaiy 
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The Epic Tristmbh 

i. The Regxjlab Tristubh in the Mahabharata 

The rarest forms of the epic tristublis are those that in 
the corresponding syllables answer to the commonest forms 
of the gloka, namely the pathya and first and third vipulas. 
The commonest fo'rms of tristubh are those that answer to 
the second and fourth vipulas (decadent in the more refined 
gloka) and to the minor Ionic, a form of gloka almost extinct 
in the later epic style. Roth metres have besides the diiam- 
bic and major Ionic forms, but in both they are exceptional. 

Measured by their precedent combinations, the tristubh 
forms thus corresponding to the glokas in second and fourth 
vipulas and minor Ionic, outclass the others as decidedly as 
they do in the number of their occurrences; for whereas 
before the tristubh feet corresponding to the pathya and first 

vipula forms stand only __ kj _ and , before the 

second and fourth vipula forms stand five, and before the 
minor Ionic form stand seven combinations, respectively. 

In thus grouping the tristublis gloka-wise I have wished 
merely to contrast the general structure of this metre with 
that of the gloka, 1 and have included only the hendekasylla- 
bic tristubh. For the sake of convenience, I shall call regu- 
lar all forms of the eleven-syllable tristubh (pada), however 
unusual, in distinction from other forms, and will now give 
a scheme of these regular tristubh forms (omitting the scolius 
or terminal amphibrach). 2 

product. That any of it has been preserved is a mere accident, not antece- 
dently to be expected. 

1 Of course, as previously explained, the syllaba anceps of the eighth 
syllable must be given up ; but the initial syllable is anceps, as it is in the 
ploka, in the usual forms. 

2 The jagati occurs in the same forms as the tristubh and needs no special 
table (though separately discussed below). Mechanically, it is merely a 
tristubh with an extra syllable added, making the close with diiambus instead 
of amphibrach. 


18 
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Combinations of the Kegular Epic Tristubh in the MahabhIrata. 


First Foot 

Second Foot of Trig^ubh 


WW — 




w w 

v t 

v i 




WW 






w w — 

p 1 

P 6 

p « 

C 

19 

8 

21 

8 

23 

8 

24 

8 

26 

w 

P 2 

P 7 

P 13 

r 

20 

8 

22 


r 

25 

8? 

27 

^W 

c 

3 

c 

8 

c 

14 






M W 

8 

4 

3 

9 

C 

15 



23b 

e* 

25b 


!^W_W 


7 

9b 

8 

16 






X WW 


s 

10 

8 

17 







8 

5 

7 . 

8 

18 






WWW 


7 ' 

n 








Eor the abbreviations, compare the table above, p. 236. Eor — ^ w 

as a second foot in a hypermetric pada, see the paragraph in the list of illus- 
trations in Appendix C, under No. 11. Eor w v; as second foot, see 

under No. 15. The hypermetric forms indicated in Appendix C, when refer- 
ences are not given, will be found illustrated in the following paragraphs. 
Tristubhs of catalectic and hypermetric form are not included in this table. 

The Illustrations in Appendix C give a full discussion of 
the occurrences of these forms as they appear in combination 
■with the caesura, now after the fourth now after the fifth 
syllable. Here I will point out that, as is shown by the table, 
all cases of pyrrhic and most cases of trochee in the syllables 
immediately preceding the fourth syllable are merely sporadic, 
whatever be the caesura; but that the trochee before the 

vatormic middle, , is not uncommon; and add that 

the caesura is here after the fourth syllable (No. 15). The 
prevailing types of the great epic are (as is also shown by the 
table) an iambic or spondaic opening, h — xi— , followed by 
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\J KJ , \J , W V_/ , all three of which are found in 

the same stanzas. They are always commingled in the older 
parts of the epic and even in later parts, but, on the other 
hand, the first, or choriambic middle, is the stanza-form often 
exclusively employed in late sections, as is shown below in 
the paragraphs on the Stanza. 


Bird’s-eye View of Tristubh Padas. 


The regular Mahabharata tristubh, which is of the hendeka 
variety (i), appears then in three (four) principal phases 
(all others being rare or sporadic), thus: 

| ( a ) ^ w ^ w 2^., passim, but restricted as in (b). 

- ' (t>) — V-/ KJ ) 

(c) kj m \j [ common 

(d) ^ KJ —L w ' 

Besides these, as will be shown below, there are other Bharata 
types, thus: 


ii ^ v-i v 1 ^ w 

iii 


| catalectic, dekasyllabic. 


iv \J KS ^ 

j (b) 1 2±L X | W \w/ KJ \J 

Vi ( ^ M 2x1 ^ 1 vy w ^y 


w 

v-/ 


hypermeters, dodekas (with 
still other sporadic ar- 
rangements of syllables). 


vii v_y \j \j | \_/ 

viii v/ h w v-/ | w w w 

ix 2=1 — \j | v u u H 


> 

w __ w ( Double hypermeters, thirteen 
w “ Z ) syllables. 


J agati forms of these padas will be discussed below. 

The epic tristubh, then, is not (as has been affirmed by a 
distinguished scholar) of one uniform type. On an aver- 
age, about one-fifth of the Bharata tristubhs of the regular 
mixed type have twelve-syllable padas, which, however, are 
not jagatis, since they have the tristubh finale. A noticeable 
point is the common (not passim) occurrence of the trochaic 

opening, _ w , in some sections of tristubhs, and also in 

such sections the comparative rarity of the choriambic tristubh 
as compared with the tristubhs which have forms of §alini, 

— y , or vatorml, w ^ , character (though not strictly 

QalinI or vatorml padas). Thus in the hundred odd padas 
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that complete in tristubh form the story of tlie Frog-girl given 
above, there are only a dozen of clioriambic form ; while only 

one stanza out of the twenty-five is of upajati ^ w w _) 

form throughout, though two others have two consecutive 
choriambic padas. 

The Ramayana Tristubh. 

Very different is the scheme presented by the Ramayana. 
Here the upajati is almost exclusively the form of tristubh 
employed, and all the variegated padas of the Bharata are 
practically reduced to one type. In fact, the exceptions, given 
under ISTos. 7, 13, 19, 23, of the Illustrations, Appendix C, are 
so few as scarcely to modify the statement that the Ramayana 

employs only one kind of tristubh, 1 which is 

with variable caesura, as in 
R. vi, 128, 122: 

Syusyam arogyakararii yaQasyaiii 
saubhratrkam buddhikaram Qubham ca 
yrotavyam etan niyamena sadbhir 
akhyanam ojaskaram rddhikamaih 
R. ii, 82, 32 : 

tatah samntthSya kule kule te 
rajanyav&iyyS vrsala <2 ca viprdh 
ayuyujann ustrarathan khar£Ln<} ca 
nagan hayafiQ cai ; va kulaprasutftn 

1 I pass over some obvious errors, noticing their place : typographical, G, 
iv, 43, 69, vicetum; R. vi, 59, 12, pataka ; G. vii, T, 48 (ayanl in Ii). These 
affect the fourth syllable. R. iv, 28, 66, affects the eighth, nigrhefor nigrahe. 
Other palpable errors affecting the metre are : G. ii, 80, 24, ksudha ca tandryS 
(ca ?) vipannatam gatah, not in R. ; G. iii, 63, 28, jahau tada trtsamudbhavam 
klamam (in R., ksudha duhkha 0 ); ib. 29, pada ends eyas tads (compare end 
of R. iii, 63, 6 b, etya kleyam, where, however, kl probably docs not make 
position ) ; G. v, 14, 66, priyam aviksamano Raghunandasya, corrected by R., 
priyam apayyan Raghunandanasya tam; ib. 19, 34, evam sa tam hetubhir 
anuviksya, for anvaveksya (the form, though with v. L, in R.) ; nayati for 
na$yati in v, 80, 24, is noticed under No. 19 ; G. vii, 20, 44, tam arcayitvS 
niyacaro jagau (not in R.) has apparently lost a ca (cf. d) ; G. vii, 40, 19, 
Hanumatah kah sthasyati purastat, for sthasyati kah (R. 36, 46). In R. vi, 
69, 12, nanapataka dhvajachatrajustam (yastra in G. 86, 6), cch becomes ch 
as in Mbh. i, 3,668, prehami tvam. Contrast sayvadhvaiacchatramahapatakam, 
R. ib. 135. 
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R. iv, 11, 93 : 

yatha hi tejahsu 1 varah sad£ ravir 
yatha hi ^ailo Himavan mahadrisu 
yatha catuspatsu ca kesarl varas 
tatha nar&nam asi vikrame varah 

This uniformity of metre, resulting in an almost classical 
tristubh, places the Ramayana on the same plane, when com- 
pared with the Bharata, as we saw it occupied from the point 
of view of the gloka. The more antique forms of regular 
tristubhs are found in the Bharata. 2 * * * * * 

Yet if this is the case in the regular tristubh, still more 
striking is the difference between the two epics in respect of 
the catalectic, hypermetric, and other irregular tristubhs, which 
are antique and found in the Bharata, but are unknown to the 
Ramayana. But before taking up these three classes as they 
appear in the great epic, I have a few words to say in regard 
to the final amphibrach or scolius. 

The Scolius. 

The many examples given in Appendix C sufficiently 
illustrate the fact that after the long eighth syllable (very 
rarely short) 8 the ninth syllable of the tristubh is regularly 

1 In G. 11, 11, yatha hi tejasvivaro divakaro, etc., followed by a stanza not 
in R., with na sarvayakse<?adhane 9 varo vibhuh, the other padas haring caesura 
after fourth or fifth. 

2 One cannot, however, claim as evidence of antiquity the antique galinl 

and vatorml type of pada, either pure or in parti-form, ^ M w 

and , without noting that these are also Puranic, though 

rare here, and chiefly loans. Thus in a pure single (separate) upendra 
stanza at Vayu P. v, 19, stands pravartate codyamanah samantat. So ib. ix, 
113, where a, b, d, have Qalini form, and c has : diqah $rotre caranau ca 'sya 
bhumih. Most of this is epic, e. g., ib. xvii, 7 d, na jayate mriyate va ka- 
dacit (Gita, 2, 20). Still rarer (as in Gita, 8, 9) is the form in the same 
Purana, xiv, 7 c, kavim puranam anu^asitaram. I take this opportunity of 
stating that I shaU hereafter use upendra and vanqastha as shorter forms 

of upendravajra and van 9 asthabila, though I believe only the latter has 

authority. 

8 See Appendix C, under No. IS, ekarh sama yajur ek&m rg eka, xii, 60, 
47 c. 
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short, the tenth is long, and the eleventh is anceps. This rule 
is seldom violated, but in the ^ibicarita, iii, 197, 8, we find : — 

gadami vedan vicinomi echandah 
sarve ved& aksaraso me adhitah 
na sadhu d&naiii grotriyasya pradanam 
pradalngyen&ya na kapoto e smi 

Here we find, in pada a, the phenomenon discussed, above, 
in relation to the close of the gloka. Before echandah the 
vowel should weigh heavy, but it is doubtless reckoned light. 
In b, me 'dhltah is more probable than the (hypermetric) 
pada, as it appears in both texts (above) ; but since this is a 
possible form, the pada cannot be cited for a long ninth. 
Pada c is regular. In d, the pada may be corrupt, the 
necessary ma (= mam) apparently being lost after the pro- 
hibitive ma, though a long ninth cannot be avoided in any 
circumstances with the rest of the text as it is. I suspect 
that gyenaya has taken the place of a vocative, and that the 
verse read originally: ma ma prada na ’smi raj an kapotalr; 
but it may be a specimen of the group of six before caesura, 
like yatra devi Gahga | satatam prasuta, and the other 
cases of the sort cited below, if the hiatus may be assumed 
to leave a short vowel, ma pradah, gyenaya na kapotb asmi 
(hypermetric), as in xiv, 9, 9 a, just below. The tale, how- 
ever, is a popular story, doubtless handed down in rough verse, 
and since the long ninth is actually found in such verse, it is 
not necessary to assume that the pada must be correct. In the 
following stanzas, in the same way, we find the vowel appar- 
ently reckoned as still short (light) before gy. The cases are : 

iii, 197, 15 c, yasmin dege ramase *tiva, gyena 
ib. 18 b, saumyo hy ayam, kim na j£n&si, gyena 
ib. 24 b, prcchami te, 1 gakune, ko nu gyenah 3 

1 Perhaps accusative. I refer to C. only when the reading differs. 

2 On gyena as giena in 19 c, see the paragraph on Defective Tristubhs be- 
low. Above I have cited cases where the vowel is short (light syllable) before 
mute and liquid in glokas and also given examples in tristubh, whore efi 
brahma, °tl ksatram, and °ml Dronam make the scolius. The latter is, as it 
were, strengthened to make position in vii, 179, 47 b, antarmanah kurusu 
pradravatsu (C. 8,161, pr&). 
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In y, 44, 24 d the long ninth is admitted into an old pada : 
na ’nyah pantha ayanaya vidyate, in VS. 31, 18; 9 ve ^* Up. 
3, 8 : vidyate (a)yanaya (perhaps in the epic for : na anyah 
pantha ayanaya vidyate). 

Another apparent example is found in the stanza 1 xii, 
270, 23: 

caturdv&ram purusam caturmukham 
caturdha c&i ; nam upayati vaca 
bShubhyaiii vaca udarad upasth&t 
tes5m dvaram dvarapSlo bubhuset 

But here the first pada is perhaps a jagati, either with ca lost 
before purusam or (but this is unlikely) with resolution of 
the semivowel: caturduaram purusam caturmukham (as in 
RV. iv, 51, 2, vi u vrajasya tamaso duara) ; though as it stands 
it is a metrical duplicate of na ’nyah pantha (above). 

Two metrical irregularities appear in xiv, 9, 4 c : 

samvarto yajayati ’ti me prutam 

This pada also is of the same form as the two last, with the 
irregular vulvas second foot and ^ ^ as the scolius ; yet 
to read prutam me corrects them both. But in iv, 8, 8 a, <jr 
certainly fail to make position, though not before a scolius. 
The first section has another example, xiv, 9, 9 a, aham ga- 
cchami maghavan duto 'dya, where hiatus, as in the first 
example above, may perhaps be assumed with a short vowel : 
aham gacchami | maghavan dut5 adya, unless an inversion has 
taken place, adya dutah, with maghavo (or bhagavo, C.) be- 
fore it. Below, ib. 31 b, saha ’§vibhyam somam agrhnad ekah, 
B. saves the metre and C. 249 saves the grammar. 

In the Harivan§a is found one case at 7,593 c, which is cor- 
rected in B. : 

pr&hur vipr&s tv5m guninam tattvajfiah 

Though of the same class with the AnuQasana pada (cited 
below) ending in prayacchat, yet, while the latter may be 
easily emended, tattvajfiah is intractable, and the hypermeter 

1 Tor the meaning, compare ib. 28 ; v. 1. in 300, 28 : catvari yasya dvarani 
euguptany amarottamah, npastham ndaram hastau. vak caturthl sa dharmarit. 
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of B. 2, 74, 32, is probably correct : prahur vipras tvarh | guni- 
nam tattvavijnah. Another apparent case in H. 14,732 d, 
where yada ve ’§varah ends a tristubh, is a mere misprint for 
yadave§varah, 3, 82, 13. But xii, 292, 22 d, antye madhye va 
vanam a§ritya stheyam, has a clear case of w for w _ 

A secondary caesura is more likely not to be found before 
the scolius than to be found there. Examples of both cases 
are giyen (incidentally) in the examples of the different sorts 
of tristubh. Calling the scolius an addition is, then, merely a 
mechanical device, to show the pada forms free of their uni- 
form close. In reality, the scolius, because it is always the 
same, is the most important part of tire pada, since it seals the 
tristubh. To show how the second caesura does not divide off 
the scolius as a sort of tail tied on to the pada proper, may be 
taken vii, 179, 13 str~b: 

asthaya tam kancanaratnacitram 
rathottamam sihhavat samnan£da 

The form ^ ^ is then the only form of the epic scolius, 

except for a few cases of seeming carelessness, as in prayacchat 
and vidyate, where special reasons may have induced the ex- 
tant form, or, as in cases before ks, cch, etc., where advantage 
appears to have been taken of a Gatha freedom in reckoning 
a heavy syllable as light in certain cases. Of the scolius type 
_ w — w, which Fausboll (previously) set up for the Dhamma- 
pada, the epic has parallel examples, but I doubt whether 
the single example to be found in the Dhamma, vs. 306 : 

yo va ? pi ka- | tva na karo- | ml ’ti ca ’ha 

will be found on second thought really to support this interpre- 
tation. For in this case, as in all similar epic examples, the 

division is not, as Fausboll assumed, w_Lw_|_u_u ; 

but (as a hypermeter) __ V I V-/ v-/ | KJ V, exactly as 

in the common hypermeters of the epic, e. g., sa vai rajan na | 
’bhyadhikah kathyate ca, where the only difference between 
the scansion and that of the more usual hypermeter, e. g., 
yasya ’vibhaktam | vasu rajan sahayaih, is that in the latter 
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case the caesura is normal, while in the former it is neglected. 1 
On such cases, see the section just below, on Hypermeters. 

The epic, then, as a whole, has passed far beyond the Veche 
stage, where the final syllables of a tristubh are (m) 
nor is it likely that the few cases above are to be explained as 
archaisms rather than as further examples of such slovenliness 
as has been met before in the examples already given. For 
even the Rig Veda poets are already tending to a stricter form, 
as is shown, for example, by the substitution of m&slya 
for manslya, RV. x, 53, 4, merely to win an amphibrach. 

Catalectic and Hypermetric Tristubhs. 

A short form of tristubh is where a syllable is omitted, but 
in such a way as to preserve the characteristic final cadence, 
giving the pentad form familiar to the Rig Veda; as in 
Mbh. iii, 195, 3, tam tvam prcchami | katham tu rajan, like 
RV. i, 67, 8, ya Im ciketa | guha bhavantam. Although 
catalectic is a name more properly applied to a pada cut off 
at the end, I shall yet call the double pentad a catalectic 
tristubh. 

In a jagati, by the addition of a syllable, the final trochee or 
spondee of the tristubh’s amphibrach is converted into a di- 
iambus ; in a hypermetric tristubh, the final cadence is preserved 
intact, the tristubh’s nature is not lost, but a syllable is pre- 
fixed or inserted elsewhere. It may be said that any dodeka 
is a jagati pada. I shall not quarrel with this (native) defini- 
tion, but the difference here is one of metrical character, and 
must be strongly marked in name. Admitting then that it is 
somewhat arbitrary, I shall designate as a jagati only the 
diiambically closed pada ; the other, as a hypermetric tristubh. 

1 This interpretation, anyway, seems to be merely a slight oversight on the 
part of the learned editor. In No. 329, eko care matang' arafihe va nago, the 

first foot is correctly given as \j The choriamb doubtless caused 

the different interpretation; but the middle foot is parallel to 

v , as shown in the examples cited below. [The new text in 306 

omits iti ; but I keep the remark above, written prior to the new text's appear- 
ance, as the old text has authority and need not be changed metri causa.] 
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Besides the prefixed or inserted syllable, which gives two 
varieties of the hypermetric tristubh, a tristubh pada may 
have both the prefixed and inserted syllables. The tristubh, 
then, as shown in the bird’s-eye view on p. 275, may consist 
of ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen syllables, without losing its 
characteristic cadence. Unique, however, and not typical (I 
may add) is a fourteen-syllable tristubh. Apart from all these 
forms lies the matra-tristubh, of thirteen syllables, but with two 
breves reckoned as equivalent to one long syllable. Post- 
poning the examination of these forms, I take up now, reckon- 
ing the regular tristubh (above) as i, the catalectic and simple 
or dodeka hypermetric tristubh, ii-vi. 

ii-iii. The Catalectic Tristubh. 

ii. In this form the caesura falls after the fifth syllable. The 
pada is one of a tristubh stanza. Examples are iii, 118, 23 : 

Arundhatl va subhag& Vasistham 
Lopamudra va yatha hy Agastyam 

Halasya vSi DamayantI yatha ? bhud 
yatha QacI Vajradharasya c£i Va 

Here b can be scanned only as Lopamudra va | yatha hy 
Agastyam. Another case, referred to above, is found in the 
stanzas at iii, 195, Z-A : 

3, vidvesanam paramam jivaloke 

kury&n narah parthiva yacyamSnah 
tam tvam prcchami hatham tv, rdjan 
dadyad bhavan dayitam ca me * dya 

4, na ca 3 nuktrtayed 1 adya dattva 

ay&cyam arthaih na ca samsmomi 
prapyam artham ca sam^rutya 

tam ca 3 pi dattva susukhl bhavSmi 

In 3 d and 4 a, the caesura is shifted, and the padas can be 
read as 

dadyad bhavSn da- | yitam ca me ‘dya 
na ca ’nuklrta- | yed adya dattva 

1 This seems better than anukirtaye (he) dadya (N\). 
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In 4 c, there is a <jloka pada ; unless d be reft of its opening, 
to leave another pentad : prapyam artham ca sarinjrutya tam 
ca, -which would leave d as : api dattva su- | sukhl bhavami. 

The dekasyllabic pada is particularly striking when united 
with the hypermetric pada (10 + 12.) An example occurs in 
the same story, iii, 197, 26, c-d : 

etad vo laksma | Qivam karomi 

hiranyavarnam | ruciram punyagandham 

The ten-syllable pada ib. 17 b, has, perhaps, lost a syllable, 
(tam) te pa§yantu : 

(a) uksanam vehatam anunam nayantu 
(b) te pacjyantu purusS mamai ’va 
bhayShitasya d&yam mama ’ntikat tvSm 

praty am nayantu tvam hy enam ma hihslh 

(a) w, w w v/ _ w (No. 13, hypermetric) 

(b) ( ) w kj kj — w — \y (No. 20) 

For c and d, see No. 23 and No. 7, in the Illustrations of 
Appendix C. It is possible, however, that b belongs under 
another head (below). Giving a patois pronunciation, pasi- 
antu , would make the verse quite smooth. In the subsequent 
stanza, 19 c, there appears to be a case of resolved semi-vowel 
(<jiena for §yena), a regular pada: 

yatha $iena priyam eva kury£m, 

though it may be read as catalectie. 1 

A case in C. viii, 4,545 d, is corrected in B. 89, 22: 

C. : v£yavy£stren&, tatah sa Karn&t . 

B. : v&yavy&strena ’patatah sa KarnSt 

In xii, 322, 72 = 12,115, where C. has kim te dhanena 
bandhubhis te, B. has the dekasyllabic pada: 

kim te dhanena, kim bandhubhis te, 
the other padas being hendekas. A combination of hyper- 

1 Vox the yerse in the same stanza, yatha mam (hi) rai sSdhuvadaih pr&- 
sannah, see below, The Hypermetric Tristubh. 
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metric, catalectic, and hyper-hypermetric pada occurs in 
H. 7,448: 

yasmad bhutanam | bbutir anto e tha madhyaiii 
dhrtir vibhutih | grutig ca Rudrah 
grabs (sic) ’bhibbutasya purusasye ? Qvarasya 

Compare 1 H. 8,399 : 

tarn kurdamanam madhusudanah sa 
drstvS mabStmS | barsanvitSs tab 
cukurda satya sabito mabatmS 

balasya dbiman | barsSgamSrtbam 

iii. This pada is what may be called csesurally catalectic. 
Like tbe last, it is antique, in Veda and Upanisbads, and the 
epic bas but few examples. Tbe pause follows tbe fourth 
syllable, which is usually heavy. Here the caesura, so to 
speak, costs a syllable and, unless read with sufficient time 
allowance, the tristubh appears to be crippled. Of this 
sort are: 

i, 3, 61 d, mays ? 9 vinSu samanakti carsanl (so 66 c) 
i, 92, 14 a, prcchami tvam, sprhanlyarupa 

In the latter example there may be corruption. Compare 
i, 88, 10 c, tat tvam prcchami sprhanlyarupa, but the open- 
ing phrase, prcchami tvam is stereotyped, i, 93, 21 a; v, 48, 
1 a, etc. We may compare RV. i, 120, 4, vi prchami pakia 
na devan. 2 The next case is 

iii, 197, 27 b, surarsinSm atha sammato bbr^am 

Although this pada has eleven syllables, it is not a tristubh, 
but a catalectic jagatT, analogous to the tristubhs of the same 
nature. The whole stanza consists of syllables 13 + 11 + 12 
+ 11, but a is doubly hypermetric (explained below), so that 
there is no alternate symmetry but chiastic symmetry, thus : 

13 (= 11) +12 + 12 + 11 

1 In the Bombay edition, 2, 72, 59 : dhrtir bhixtir ya$ ca gnha 9 ruti£ ca 
guha ’bhi°, etc. (on this, see below). The following 8,399 = 2, 89, 17, also 
avoids the same cadence by reading : drstoa mahatma ca mudanvito *bhut 
. . . harsagamartham ca balasya dhiman. 

3 C. in 3,664 has prchami (sic) tram. 
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It is, however, possible, perhaps, to resolve the -am. 

v, 42, 5 a, pramadad vai asurah parabhavan (jagati) 
v, 42, 21 a, ya etad va bhagavan sa nityo 

In this case, although there is no possible objection to 
reading the pada as it stands, it is possible that a bhati has 
been lost after etad. The sense is yaj jagad iva bhati sa 
nityo c vikari bhagavan (N.). Compare 43, 7, jagad bhati. 

v, 46, 3 c, atandritah Savitur vivas van 

The same criticism. Before Savitur, sa may have been 
dropped, as in C. viii, 3,343 c, gete papah suvibhinnagatrah, 
where B. restores the metre with §ete sa papah. So C. omits 
su in the aparavaktra, xii, 9,035 b, but corrects it in repeat- 
ing the verse at 10,530. Nevertheless, I prefer the text as 
it stands, especially as any correction would have to be ex- 
tended into the next stanza, where we find : 

ib. 4 b, digah gukro bhuvanam bibharti 

Here it is easy to suggest sambibliarti, but emendation is 
otiose. 

v, 48, 37 c, Matsy&ih sardham anrgahgarupaih 

The next stanza has jyestham Matsyam anrgahsaryarupam, 
which makes it rather doubtful whether this form may not 
have stood in 37 c. 

v, 67, 6 c, anayasva pitaram mahavratam (jagati) 
viii, 68, 7 a, apy agisma vayam Arjuna tvayi 

C. 3,386 has atha ’gisma. Possibly agisama should be read 
but it is not necessary. The brevis is noticeable (compare 
above, in § ii, iii, 197, 17 b). 

xiii, 76, 7 a (after the injunction in the half-gloka, vs. 6) : 

6, pravigya ca gav&m madhyo im5m grutim ud&haret 
7 a, gaur me mata vrsabhah pita me 

divam garma jagati me pratistha, etc. 
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xiii, 102, 55 d: 

budhyami tvam Vrtrahanam gatakratum 
vyatikramantam bhuvanani vigva 
kaccin na vaca vrjinaiii kadaeid 
akdrsam te manaso * bhisangat 

iv-ix. The Hypermetric Tristubh. 

iv-vi. Simple Hypebmetebs. 

The first form, iv, is the initial hypermeter ; a light syllable 
appears to be prefixed to an iambic opening. The same effect 
is produced, in some cases -with the same words, as that already 
described in the account of the gloka. The pSda starts with 
an anapaestic slide. The difference is one of frequency, since 
in the case of the tristubh the initial hypermeter is not very 
common. Most of the cases have a brevis and in fact, to my 
ear, the long (heavy) initial belongs in another category (vi) ; 
but I admit that in yatra devl Ganga satatam prasuta and 
the few similar cases it is doubtful how we should regard the 
extra syllable. I have noticed with short initial the following 
cases (iv) : 

i, 3, 147 b, vayatas tantun satatam vartayantySu (No. 13) 
i, 76, 55 a, asnraih sur5y£m bhavato 'smi dattah (No. 1) 

Here the preceding pada ends in i, but it is scarcely possible 
that the two tristubhs should have been read as a unit. The 
same thing occurs occasionally in the examples of hypermetric 
glokas. 

i, 92, 6 c, kuta ayatah katarasyaih digi tvam (No. 13) 

iii, 5, 10 a, tata utthaya Viduram Pandavey&h (No. 15) 

v, 42, 6 c, pitrloke rajyam anugasti devah (No. 20) 

v, 44, 18 b, dhanam acaryaya tad anuprayacchet (No. 20) 

xii, 63, 4 c, vrsalipatih piguno nartanag ca (No. 12) 

xiii, 76, 14 d, pratigrhnan vai gopradane vidhijfiah (No. 7) 
xiii, 102, 19 a, atithivratah suvrata ye jana vai (No. 6) 

ib. 35 c, (jagatl), Yarunasya rajiiah sadane mahatmanah 
xiii, 126, 38 a, bahule samange hy akutobhaye ca (No. 1) 

H.2, 72, 33 b, krtinam vlram (C, 7,422 dhlram) dana- 
vanam ca badham (No. 7) 
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All these cases have an anapaestic opening ; all but one have 
the fifth syllable heavy. 1 Some have been given under 
the examples referred to above. 

v, a. Much more frequent is the inserted fifth. I do not 
mean, of course, that a regular tristubh is first made and a syl- 
lable is then inserted, but that the cadence does not have the 
rhythm of iv, to wit, but (with the caesura regu- 
larly after the fifth syllable) — , so that the effect 

is -that of a syllable inserted at the place of caesura. This 
measure produces rather a pleasing alteration and is frequently 
found in regular tristubh stanzas, scanned exactly like the 
other padas with the modification thus indicated. The form 
is Vedic, and is found also in the Upanishads and in the 
Buddhistic texts. Examples are: 

i, 71, 40 d, yatha tvadartham | raksita ? ham careyam 2 

v, 48, 101 d, samyudhyamana | Dhartar&str& na santi 

The effect of this measure I have endeavored to reproduce 
from the following extract, v, 48, 75-76 : 

ay am Gandhar&ns taras& sampramathya 
jitva putr&n Nagnajitah samagran 
baddham mumoca vinadantam prasahya 
SudarQanarii v&i devatan£m laJ&mam 
ayaih Kap&te 8 nijaghana Tandy am 
tatha KalingSn Dantakure mamarda 
anena dagdha varsaptigan vinfttha 
Varanasi nagarl sambabhuva 

And yon G&ndMr&s, at a blow Krishna vanquished, 

And conquered all Kagnajita’s descendants, 

Their plaining victim, as he lay bound, releasing 
(Of gods the jewel, “Beautiful” called, a fair man); 

1 On this case (tata utthaya), sec "below, p. 290. 

2 Compare with this example, Rig Veda, i, 120, 3, ta no vidvahsa | manma 
vocetam adya, and for other Vedic parallels, Oldenberg, Hymnen des Rig 
Veda, voL i, p. 66 ft. (ZDMGr. rot xxvii, p. 75). 

® v. 1., kapatena jaghana. Below, the scholiast explains dantakure as in 
battle rather than as a proper name. Perhaps Tantakruram jaghana (a be- 
fore kr), as in vii, 70, 5. 
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He at Kap&t slew in a war the Pftndya, 

He smote Kalingas, Dantakur’s men a-fighting, 

He too, that hero, burned and enslaved a long time 

Benares town, city sans help unaided. 

It will be observed that the first part of this measure is that 
of the regular tristubh with the cmsura after the fifth, as in 
Yamo 'bravin' 1 mam: na rnrto 'si saumya, xiii, 71, 18a, which 
form may have led to the establishment of the hypenneter 
on the one hand and the csesurally eatalectic padu on the 
other. 

The texts sometimes show variations, like those found in 
the simple tristubh forms. 2 Thus in vii, 179, 45 d, where 
C. has the hypermeter, B. omits the extra syllable: sampaQ- 
yanto (vai) vijayam raksasasya. 

Of the different hypermetric forms, the commonest are those 

in which the fifth syllable is followed by „ ^ or w w ; 

less often by _ o All three occur at i, 76, 50 ff. : 

50, kacasya m&rgam pratipatsye na bhoksye 

53, guror hi’bhlto vidyaya co ^pahutah 

54, smarami sarvam yac ca yatha ca vrttam 

The extra syllable, like the initial, may be heavy or light ; 

but except when followed by vu the latter is rare. The 

second and fourth syllables are rarely light. I give below 
examples of the different forms. First of the common va- 
rieties (but as second foot is the rarest of these) : 

yaqo na naQyej, jnatibhedaQ ca na sy&fc, iii, 4, 8 a 
vadhaya rajan, Karnasutasya samkhye, viii, 85, 36 b 
ma vai dvitlyam ma trtiyam ca vahce(t), iii, 297, 25 c 

1 On page 186, note 1, I have referred to Yama's world as portrayed in 
Sabha in contrast to " elsewhere.” The remark is correct, but elsewhere is 
not everywhere else ; e. g., this account of Naciketas represents it as blissful. 
Usually, of course, it is a hell. 

2 These changes I have discussed in A. J. Phil., xx, p. 18 ff. as affecting vii, 

163. In vii, 179, 24 a, B. has ^ for w ^ in C., with several 

similar changes close by ; strikingly in 32 d = 8,146, where B has no babhuvuh 
(C., na). 
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So in v, 44, 24 c; vii, 2, 33 b; viii, 42, 17 c; xii 278 (7), 
6 a, etc. 

A case of fifth brevis and also fourth brevis is found in i, 
1, 217 c, dvyuna viiiQatir ahata ’ksauhinxnam ; and fourth 
brevis in iii, 197, 12 d, na tranam labhet tranam icchan sa 
kale ; where, however, C. has labhate (labh’te) which may be 
correct. 1 All five syllables are heavy in ii, 77, 10 b; kan- 
yam Pancalim Pandavebhyah pradaya. Unique (I think) 
are breves in the third and fourth syllables : datva ’naduham 
suryalokam vrajanti, 2 iii, 186, 8 b (No. 10). 

KJ 'U 

Preceded by brevis (fifth syllable) : 

sam&nam mtlrdhni rathayanam viyanti, i, 3, 64 b 
tatha titiksur atitiksor vi^istah, i, 87, 6 b = xii, 300, 15 b 
yas tv evam brahma tapasa ’nveti vidvan, iii, 192, 56 c 
dharmam pur&nam upajlvanti santah, viii, 45, 16 c 
taiii vai many eta pitaram mataram ca, xii, 108, 22 c 
garbho 'mrtasya jagato 'sya pratistha, xiii, 76, 10 b 

So i, 1, 212 c ; 1, 213 c ; 89, 6 c ; 232, 16 c ; iii, 4, 13 a ; viii, 
42, 16 b; etc. 

Preceded by a heavy syllable : 

hatam samgr&me Sahadevena p&pam, i, 1, 208 c 
idarn ca raj an hitam uktaih na cet tvam, iii, 4, 12 c 
tatha qaktlr apy adhamam ghorarup&h, v, 181, 9d 
tatha vayvagm pramimanam jagac ca, vii, 201, 67 b 
yasya ’vibhaktam vasu rajan sahSy&ih, iii, 5, 20 a 
tan aha sarvan rsimukhyan Agastyah, xiii, 94, 9 a 

So iii, 5, 18b; 113, 6b; v, 42, 15a; 48, 46c; vii, 179, 
42 a; viii; 37, 30 b; 42, 9d, etc. 

Cases of fourth brevis are ii, 56, 15 c, pa§cat tapsyase tad 
upakramya vakyam; and i, 1, 216 b, tatha bandhubhih pitr- 
bhir bhratrbki.9 ca. 

1 Compare also iii, 13,291 a, yathS mam hi vai sadhuvadaih prasannah, 
where, however, B. 197, 19, omits hi, which makes, when retained, a bhujam- 
gaprayata pada ; q. v. below, under the head of AJksaracchandas. 

2 Compare BY. viii, 59, 7, indravaruna | saumanasam adrptam,, cited by 
Oldenberg, loc. cit., p, 68. 
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For v, 516, prayaecha maliyam bhavatsahyam kariaye, B. 16, 
32 d, lias tava sahyam. In vii, 200, 82 a, B. lias tasyii ’syatas 
tan ni§itan pitadliaran, where 0. 9,339 has suniQitan. All five 
syllables are hea\-y in ii, 77, 7 a ; citran samnalian avamune- 
antu cai ’slim. 

\J 

Preceded by brevis : 

aa cen main Jisnur ahvayitii sabhayam, ii, 58, 16 b 
tans te dadani ma prapata prapatam, i, 92, 11 a = 93, 3 

Preceded by a heavy syllable : 

gomSyur uccair vyaharad agnihotre, ii, 71, 22 b 
amanyam£nah ksatriya kimcid anyat, v, 42, 15 c 
Smantraye tv&m bruhi jayam rane me, viii, 67, 22 c 
anaithakam me darQitavSm asi tvam, viii, 68, 8 c 
prayaecha ? nyasm&i Gandivam etad adya, viii, 68, 28 a 1 
nai ? ko bahubhyo G&utami raksitavyah, xiii, 1, 30 b 

There is, I believe, only one other case of this form in the 
thirteenth book, 103, 42 c. It is rare as a tristubh hyper- 
meter, but it occurs also (see below) as a jagatT. 

Besides these forms are found * uuv , of which I have 

but sporadic examples : sa yatre ’cehasi, Vidura, tatra gaccha, 
ii, 64, 11 c (note to No. 20) ; aham karte ’ti, Vidura, ma ca 
mahsthah, and na tvam prcchami, Vidura, yad dhitam me, ii, 
64, 7 a and c (C. has ma ’vamansthah) ; pratas trivarga ghrta- 
vaha vipapma, xiii, 26, 88 c (No. 19, ad fin.). 

Between divisions iv and v stand a couple of cases in which 
the initial syllable is heavy but the second is light. They 
belong neither to iv with its anapaestic opening, nor to v with 
its iambic or spondaic opening: a§vinav indum | amrtam 
vrttabliuyau, i, 3, 63 a; atra Kaunteya | sahito bhratrbhis 
tvam, iii, 134, 41 a. Compare above p. 286, tat& utthayS 
viduram Pandaveyah (No. 15), 2 

1 This pada is followed by tvatto yo ‘strair abhyadhiko v5 narendrah, with 
the caesura ignored. Pada a is virtually repeated in viii, 69, 72 c-d, anyasmai 
tvam Gandivam dehi Partha, tvatto 'strair va vlryato va vi£istah. 

a Such Yedic cases as this last are grouped by Oldenberg, loc. cit., with 
those just mentioned, e. g., abhi krenena rajasa dyam rnoti, BY. i, 36, 9, 
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Quite exceptional, though corresponding to recognized (but 
unusual) forms of the regular tristubh, are further : 

dadarqa ? slnam dharmatmanam vivikte, iii, 5, 6 c 
(No. 27) 

Mm vidviso vai m&m evam vyahareyuh, ii, 71, 7 c 
(No. 26) 

dhrt£yudhah su-kitinam uttamaujah (v. 1. sukrtinam), 

H. 7,442 c (No. 24; v. 1. in ii, 72, 53)! 

Compare also a case of No. 23, below, p. 294. 

The hypermeter beginning with an anapaest, iv, is found 
also in popular Buddhistic poetry, where also a long syllable 
rarely takes the place of the initial brevis. There are, for 
example, in the Dhammapada, half a dozen cases with anapaest, 
but none with long initial (vs. 40 has naga-, in the new text). 

Examples of jagatls like the tristubh hypermeters given 
above 1 are: 

athai Va qyeno vajrahastah qacTpatih, iii, 197, 25 b 
blutam prapannam yo hi daclati qatrave, iii, 197, 12 c 
svadhy&yaqTla guruquqrusane ratah, xiii, 102, 33 a 
satye sthitanam vedavidarn mahatmanam, xiii, 102, 34 c 
balena tulyo yasya pumfin na vidyate, ii, 65, 25 a 
(a has 13 syllables ; b, 12 ; c-d, 11 each) 

Occasionally a tristubh and jagati occur in the same stanza 
in hypermetric form, as in iii, 134, 39 : 

tato 'st&vakram m&tur atha ’ntike pita 

nadlm samahgam qlghram imam viqasva 
(provaca cai ? nam sa tatha viveqa) 

The unique tristubh-pada of fourteen syllables, of which I 
spoke above, runs, ii, 64, 1 d : 

balan iva ? sman avamanyase nityam eva 

perhaps better so than with the initial hypermeter, as the latter, except for 
this example, is characterized by a heavy fifth, as stated above. 

1 Also Vedic, e. g., viqvasu dhursu vajakrtyesu satpate, RV. x, 50, 2 {in- 
cluded under tristubhs in Oldenberg’s list, loc. cit.). 
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The scholiast, who rarely touches on purely metrical phe- 
nomena, 1 explains this as “ redundant and archaic,” recogniz- 
ing the pada as it stands. But it is impossible to suppress the 
suspicion that avamanyase stands for an original nianyase, a 

regular hypermeter (_ ), “thou regardest us as 

children,” strengthened by some one to “ thou despisest us.” 
Another, but doubtful, example is given below. 

The distribution of these hypermetric forms, va, is somewhat 
uneven. The examples run in groups, showing clearly the 
effect of different styles. A baker’s dozen of hypermeters, for 
example, are found in the seventh book, which has three hun- 
dred and twenty tristubhs ; but half of the dozen are in the 
fifty-seven tristubhs of adhy. 179. On the other hand, the 
fourth book, which has two hundred tri§tubhs, has no ex- 
ample. 2 * The second book, which has only one hundred and 
fifty-five tristubhs, has thirty examples. 8 In the thirteenth 
book the older parts have most examples. Thus in the few 
tristubhs that tell of the seers’ oath, adhy. 94, there are twelve 
hypermeters in thirteen tristubhs, a much greater proportion, 
as the tale is much more ancient, than is found in any other 
part of equal length in this book. 4 * 

As an illustration of the epic free tristubh with hyper- 
meters may be taken the following stanzas from the . continu- 
ation of the story of the Frog-girl in iii, 192, 48 ff. : 

[Yamadeva uv&ca] 

prayaccha vamyau mama parthiva tvam 
krtam hi te karyam abhy£in agakyam 

1 He seldom comments on unusual rhythms, although often remarking on 
archaisms real or fancied, as for example on prasthe dattva vipinam brahma- 
nebhyah, at i, 93, 23 b, explaining prasthe as for pratasthe “ with Yedic loss 
of reduplication.” 

2 The fourth book is writ like the Kamayana, in the refined style, and has 
scarcely a dozen padas of the free tristubh type, almost all its tristubhs being 
frpajatis. 

8 Two such hypcrmeters in one stanza are not unusual in old tales, e. g., iii, 
192, 63 a-b, janami putram da£avarsarh tava 'ham jatam mahisyam £yena- 
jitam narendra. 

4 Compare what was said above, in the note on p, 221, regarding the 9 lokas 

in this section. 
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m& tv& Vadhld Yaruno gkorapagair 
brahmaksafcrasyS, ’ntare vartamanam 

[rajo ’vaca] 

anadvahau suvratau sadhudant&v (_ ^ ) 

etad vipranam | vahanarh Vamadeva (_, _ w _ _) 

tabhyam yahi tvam ] yatra kamo maharse (_, _ w ) 

cchandahsi vai tvadigam samvahanti (__ w ) 

[Yamadevah] 

chandahsi vai madrcjam samvahanti 
loke 'musmin partkiva yani santi 
asinins tu loke mama yanam etad 

asmadvidhanam | aparesaih ca raj an w ^ ) 

[raja] 

catvaras tv&m va [ gardabhah samvahantu (_, — w ) 

<jresthaQvataryo | harayo vatarahhah (_, w ) 

tais tvaih yahi ksatriyasyai ’sa vaho (— w ) 

manuli ’va vSmyau [ na tavai ? tau hi viddhi (__ , w o ) 

[Yamadevah] 

ghoram vratam br&hmanasy&i ’tad ahur 
etad r&jan yad iha ’jlvam&nah 
ayasmay& gliorarupS mahantacj 
catvaro va y&tudhan&h suraudrah 
maya prayuktas | tvadvadham lpsam£n£ (_, — ^ w — ) 
vahantu tv&m <ptaQhla§ caturdha 

And so on (the last stanza has six padas, as not infre- 
quently happens). 1 

As seen in some of these stanzas, there is sometimes accord 
between the hypermeter and its environment. This is not 
rare. Thus in ii, 58, 9, three packs have the form w _ w __ 

w vy _ and these are followed by pada d as a hy- 

permeter of the same sort; ity agato ham nxpa te taj ju- 
§asva. The hypermetric cadence to close a passage is not 
unusual. Thus to close a stanza, xiii, 159, 11 : sa eva pur- 
vam nijaghana daityan, sa purvadevag ca babhuva samrat, 
sa bhutanam bhavano bhutabhavyah, sa vigvasya ’sya jagata§ 

1 That is, it is a strophe of two three-pada tristmbhs (above, p. 194). 
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ca ’bliigopta. Again, in i, 90, 5 d : bhuyaQ ce klanlih vada 
kim te vadami; then As taka uvaea. As hypermeters I 
should explain the difficult padas, 1, 3, 123 e-d, the latter 
having (affectation of the antique?) chorianibic opening be- 
fore \j v (No. 18 lias ^ w — v) * 

vau navanltaih J hrdayaih tlksnadliaram (iti). 

The preceding pada is, I think, to be read as : 

tad viparitam | ubhayam ksatriyasya, 

instead of tad ubhayam etad viparitam. Then all the padas 
are metrical, after a fashion. 

There is> regular tristubh with the movement ^ 

and hypermetiic in bhayahitasya dayam mama 

’ntikat tvam (cited under No. 23). Like this, but with a 
different hypermetric opening, is the apparent pada found in 

1, 3, 63 c: hitva | girim a§vi- [ nau ga muda carantau, 

w with neglected csesura. 

This brings me to the comparatively few cases of different 
csesura in this form of hypermeter. As shown in the exam- 
ples given above, the csesural pause comes after the fifth 
syllable. When this is neglected (but the practice is ob- 
served in a large majority of the cases), we have an approach 
to the shifting caesura -of the former division, iv, and, as I 
have said already, it may seem simpler to regard such cases 
as initial hypermeters with long instead of short initial. But 
the difference of cadence between the opening w w _ r-: and 
^ ^ seems, as in the case of the gloka, to mark an 

important though not a radical distinction, between these 
groups. While the ictus of the former, as in vrsallpatih, is 
u u 1 v t, that of the latter, as in hatam samgrame is _L, 

' Nor does the shift of csesura in asuraih surayam 

bhavato e smi dattah, etc., change this. But when the second 
class shifts the csesura to the sixth syllable, as in yatra devl 
G-ahga satatam prasuta, then, instead of coinciding with the 
ictus of iv, we still have necessarily the same opening with 
that of v, but still differentiated in the following. For in 
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the whole tristubh, we certainly cannot read hataih saihgrame 

Sahadevena papain as 1 l 3,, etc., whereas in the other 

case the only way, as it seems to me, to read the pada is yatra 
devi Gah | ga | satatam prasuta. I prefer, therefore, not 
to call these cases long initial hypermeters, but to class them 
separately, as vi. There are, as I have shown, cases which 
bridge the distinction and connect these classes in their ex- 
treme varieties, so that some may choose rather to consider 
them as radically identical openings ; but it is certainly con- 
venient to distinguish these forms. Of vi I have the follow- 
ing examples, the type being antique, as in Mund. Up., iii, 1, 
6, yatra hit satyasya paramam nidhanam, as distinguished 
from ib. ii, 2, 10, na tatra suryo bhati na candratarakam, ne 
’rna vidyuto bhanti kuto yam agnili, etc. I unite with 
them the sporadic cases where the caesura, instead of coming 
after the sixth, where it is usually found, is neglected or 
falls after the fourth syllable, except where, in the latter case, 
two light syllables follow : 1 

i, 80, 3 b, sa vai raj an na ’bhyadhikah kathyate ca 

(No. 13) 

i, 107, 10 d, yatra devi Ganga satatam prasuta (No. 3) 

ii, 64, 11 b, viejesatah ksattarahitam manusyam (No. 19) 

iii, 134, 7 a, evam Astavakrah sanrit&u hi garjan (No. 3) 

ib, 27 c, balesu putresu krpanam vadatsu (No. 19) 

iii, 13,108 a (B. 192, 54) mamai ? va tau vamy&u parigrhya 

raj an 

B. omits eva, but both texts immediately after have — 
iii, 192, 55 b, na tva ’nuQdsmy adya prabhrti hy asatyam 

(No. 1) 

v, 42, 9 b, tatra J nu te y&nti na taranti mrtyam 2 (No. 19) 
v (42, 17), 1,592 d, etad vidvan up£iti katham nu karma 

(No. 2) 

B. has no J p5iti — 

v, 44, 10 a, gurum Qisyo nityam abhivadayxta (No. 20) 

v, 44, 28 c, rathamtare barhadrathe va ? pi rajan (No. 6) 

v, 48, 77 c, vegenai ? va §ailam abhihatya jambhah 

(No. 20, note) 

2 C. 1,584 has te tatra ’nuyanti. 


* Tor these cases see below. 
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vii, 2, 1 b, bbinnam n&vam iv£ 7 tyag&dhe KurtLn&m 

(No. 9) 1 

vii, 179, 26 b, §aktyrstiprusamusalany ayudhftni (No. 13) 2 
But C. 8,140, has Qaktyah prasa (regular) — 

viii, 4,546 b, praduQcakre vajraprafcimaprabhavam (No. 2) 

Here B. 89, 23 lias vajram atiprabhavam, but C.’s form 
(words) is a stereotyped tristubli ending, as in viii, 89, 61 d ; 
ix, 17, 19 d; 35, 37 c; xii, 112, 21b, etc.; e. g., in the last 
case, pura mahendra pratimaprabhava. 

[xii, 108, 33 a, etat sarvam anirdeqenai ? vam uktam a ] 

xiii, 94, 13 d, na by utsalie drastum iha jlvalokam (No. 19) 

xiv, 9, 34 c, sahasraih dantanam Qatayojanan&m (No. 2) 

H. 2, 72, 31 c, virtip&ksam sudar^auam punyayonim (No. 7) 

ib. 32 d, somapauam marlcipanam varisthab (No. 8) 

ib. 44 a, vi-afijano jano 'tha vidvan samagrab 

(Note to No. 9 in Appendix, with the p&da tri-ambakam 
pustidam, etc., another case of resolution.) 

Compare also the pada cited above p. 278, ma prada^L 
§yenaya, etc. 

In the explanation of the padas given above, I have partially 
accepted 4 the analysis of Kiihnau, who in bis book, Die 
Trishtubh-Jagati Familie, has divided yatrd tat s&tyasyd ] 
paramdm niclbanam ; but I cannot carry this out in tans te 
dadani, ma prapata prapatam, and therefore separate the 
classes, reading the latter as tans td dadani | ma prapatd 
prapatam. The pada with csesura after the sixth syllable, 

1 Perhaps va for iva (as below). 

2 On this pada also, see below. 

8 This extraordinary verse, though anirdegena is vouched for by the com- 
mentator, seems by metre and meaning to have been originally a sample of 

No, 27 (with nirde<?ena in its usual sense), , w w- 

As it stands it must have fourth brevis (hypermeter), w w 

4 Kiihnau's schemes (loc. cit., pp. 104, 159) find a place even for the pada: 
yad5 ^rausam Dronah Krtavarina Krpa<? ca, wliich does indeed stand in C. 
196 a, but is corrected in B. i, 1, 198, ^rausam having been taken over from 
the circumjacent padas, but being properly omitted (as in C. 201, yadS Dro^e), 
leaving a regular tristubh. See, however, viii, below. 
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examples above, may, however, be grouped for mechanical 
clearness with the regular tristubhs, the numbers of which 

I have added to the various specimens. 

As in the case of tristubli versus gloka pada, one cannot 
always say just which measure one has in hand when regular 
and hypermetric tristubhs run together. Thus in xiii, 80, 

II a-b: 

dhenuiii savatsam, 

kapilam bhuri^rnglm 
kahsyopadoham, 

vasanottanyam ; 

or in iii, 84, 21 c-d : 

mitrani cai ’nam | acirad bhajante 
dev£ iye ; ndram | upajlyanti cai 'nain, 

like a vaitfdiya. 

The hypermetric syllable may be only apparent (elision) 
in some cases. In the older epic I have noticed only a elided 
thus, as in v, 44, 10 d : 

esa prath ? mo bralimaearyasya p&dah 

In the later epic, such elision takes place as well in the case 
of u and i, unless we assume a freer use of hypermetric sylla- 
bles ; as in : 

i, 55, 11 d, tvam vft Varuno dharmarajS, Yamo va 

vii, 201, G5 b, paraQvadhinam gadinam c& ? yat&sim 

ib. c, Qubhram jatilam musalinam candramaulim 

vii, 9,455 d (=ib. d), vy&ghr&jinam paridadh&nam dandapanim 

But here B. has parigliinam. 

xiv, 10, 2 a, Dlirtarftstra I prahito gaocha Maruttam 1 
H., 2, 79, 9 c, where the whole stanza reads : 

a, &po devya | rsln&m (hi 2 ) viqvadh&tryo 

b, divya madantyo yah | qarokara dharmadhatryah 

c, hiranyavarnah ] p&vak&h qivatamena 

d, rasena Qreyaso in5m jusantu 

1 Read gacch' (a common type, Ho. 14). 

2 C., 7,704, omits lii, and in b reads dharmaratryah. 
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If yah followed rasena it would improve both pad as ; but on 
this see the next paragraph. In c, hypermetrie, givatamena 
must be read as giv’tamena. In the next stanza (after apam 
esa srnrto mantrali, intervening), C., d, has (sc. ma) 
bhartur bhaveyaiii rusatl syaiii ca vagagil 

but here B., 11, has syaiii vagarhga, which smacks of B.’s 
usual improving process. 

vii-ix. Double Hypermeters or Tristubhs of Thirteen 

Syllables. 

vii. Sporadically appeal's an “inserted fifth” in addition 
to the initial hypermeter : 

xiii, 94, 3 a, rsayah sametah | pagcime v&i prabhase 
xiii, 102, 39 a, gatavarsajlvi | ya <5 ca guro manusyah 

If the reading is right, this is found, but with different open- 
ing, in 

iii, 197, 27 a, etas&m praj&nam ] palayitft yagasvl. 

viii. But In the last case (though tasara may be suggested 
for etasam) a combination seems to be at work which is like 
that wrought by the caesura after the fifth, in cases where 
the tristubh then builds up its second half independently. 
Thus palayita yagasvl would be a regular second half and 
etasam prajanam would be a rough metrical equivalent of 
the type yatra dev! Ganga. The cases are: 

(1) ii, 67, 4 c, sa tvam prapadyasva | Dhrtarastrasya vegma 1 2 

(2) iii, 5, 20 c, sahayanam esa | samgrahane 'bhyupayah 

(3) v, 46, 27 c, ajag caro diva- | ratram ataudritag ca a 

(4) viii, 76, 18 a prasag ca mudgarah | gaktayag tomarag ca 

(5) xiii, 159, 26 a, sa eva parthaya [ gvetam agvam prSyacchat 

(read prSyacchat ?) 

(6) xiv, 9, 10 b, balani sarvani [ vlrudhag ca ; py amrdnan 

1 Possibly, however, prapadya has been altered here by a grammarian. 

2 In 30, ajag caro divaratram atandrito 'ham, where C., 1,700, has ajag ca 
'horatram. The stanza is Upanishadic : aiigustliamatrah puruso mahatma na 
drgyate 'sau. hrdi samnivistah, ajag (etc.), sa tam matva kavir aste pra- 
sannah (as in Katka vi, 17, etc.). 
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(7) H. 2, 72, 32 a, bhunkte ya eko (pronounce yaiko) vibhur 

jagato vi^vam agryarn 

(8) ib. 47 d, abbi trivistapam | Qaranam yami Eudram 

(9) ib. C. 7448 c, guha hhibliutasya | purusasye ^varasya 1 

And so, perhaps, in the case cited above from H., 2, 79, 9 b, 
divya madantyo yah | §amkara dhaimadhatryah (when, after 
rasena in d, tail may be supplied). 

The number of cases (all I have found) is considerably 
reduced by reading in the etasam verse above, 



tasfun p raj an am 

in (1) 

sa tvam prapadya 

in (4) 

pras&Q ca mudg’rah 

in (5) 

saiva parthaya 

in (6) 

balani sarva (analogous to vigva) 

in (8) 

trivistapam (omitting abhi) 


But the type seems to be established by bhunkte yaiko vi- 
bhuh in (7), and guha Thibhutasya in (9) ; so it may seem 
better to stick to the text than to adopt an explanation which 
would demand still further changes, such as omitting esa in 
(2), and vibhuh in (7) ; or rejecting the form of (9). Other 
examples of thirteen-syllable tristubhs exist, but they seem 
to belong to another category, as shown below, where, however, 
chandovidas te | ya uta na ’dhitavedah differs from adyai’va 
punya ’ham | uta vali Pandaveyah only by caesura, the latter 
(from i, 198, 5 b) belonging here. 

Defective Tristubhs. 

Considering the extent of the epic, the number of defective 
(impossible) tristubh padas is small. Some of these I have 
already noticed incidentally, and need not take up again. The 
others I group in their order : 

i, 197, 23 d, ady& ? Qesasya bhuvanasya tvam bhavS, 7 dyah 

Omit Bhava, Qiva (Eo. 13, hypermetric). 


1 Here B. (59) has purusegvarasya. 
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v, 42, 15 d, na ’dhlyita nirnudann iva ? sya ca ’yuh 
Bead va for iva. 1 

v, 44, 3 c, anarabhyam vasati J ha k&ryakale 

Omit iha (= atmany eva) . 

v, 44, 25 a , abhati guklam iva lobitam iva ? tho 

krsnam atba ’hjanaiii kadravam va (v. 1. in 26 a, 
krsnam ayasam arkavarnam). 

Read va for iva ’tho and atlio krsnam ahjanam. In 26 a, a 
like change. So v, 48, 86 d, akage ca ’psu ca te kramah syat, 
for ca apsu. 

v, 44, 28 ar-c, nai Varksu tan na yajuhsu n& ? py atbarvasu 
na drgyate v&i vimalesu s&masu 
ratbamtare b£rhadrathe va ; pi raj an 

For c, see the list above, p. 295. In a, read naivarksu tan 
na ’pi yajuhsv atharvasn, or as hypermetric with yajusu? 

viii, 3,338 c, ditsuh Karnab samare hastisatkam yah 

B. 66, 30, has hastisadgavam and omits yah 

xii, 60, 46 c-d, adbaro vitanah samsrsto vaigyo br£hmanas trisu 
varnesu yajnasrstah 

The preceding padas make metre and sense. These make 
neither. 

xii, 226, 18, na tat sadah satparisat sabba ca sa 

prapya yam na kurute sada bbayam 
dbarmatattvam avagabya buddhim&n 
yo ‘bhyupaiti sa dhuramdharah puman (v. 1. narah) 

Read (?) 

na tat sadah satparisat sabha ca sa 
samprapya yam na kurute sada bbayam 
tad dbarmatattvam avagabya buddhiman 
yas tv abhyupaiti sa dhuramdharo. narah 

The sa has caused the loss of the following sam, a copy-error. 
Just so, bhavatmakam parivartamanam has lost sam before the 

1 The form va for iva is found everywhere, e. g., xiii, 90, 42 c, sa vai 
muktah, pippalam handhanad va (cyavate). So R. vii, 34, 15; 36, 42. 
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last word, xii, 10,544 a = 287, 13. The parallel proverb, v. 35, 
58, has na sa sabha yatra na santi vrddhfih (Mann, xii, 114). 

xii, 285, 26 d, mam adhvare Qamsitarah stuvanti 
rathamtaram samagaQ co ? paganti 
mam brahmana brahmavido yajante 
(d) mama ? dh vary avail kalpayante ca bliagam 

Varied readings in xiii, 159, 16, where d appears as tasmai 
havir adlivaryavah kalpayanti, but tasmai here is offensive* 
liead me 'dhvaryavah. 

H. 2, 74, 27 b, <ja$vac chreyah kafiksibliir varadamey avlry a (h) 1 

(so. piljyase) 

v, b and ix. Mora-Tristubhs. 

v, b. In the form of the hypermetric tristubh shown above 
in tatha titiksur atitilcsor vigistah or na tvam prccliumi, Vidura, 
yad (lhitam me, the scheme is 

y \jj \j y 

Now, as soon as the cresura in such a combination of syllables 
shifts back to the fourth syllable, 
as in 

tesam kramSn kathaya tato *pi ca ? nyat, v, 42, 26 c, 

it is evident that, although such a pada may be mechanically 
equated with No. 19 (as a hypermeter), it is on the other 
hand nothing but a mora-equivalent of the form (No. 1) 
_ v-/ — , yj/ Again, in the case of neglected 
caesura (above), where two light syllables follow the “ extra ” 
syllable, we may as well take Qaktyr§tiprasamusalany ayudhani 

as an equivalent of y ^ w w _ _ y, like the regular 

pada with _ w in the second foot (No. 6) ; or, to give an 

example where the caesura is clearly marked, sa mam jihmam, 
Vidura, sarvam bravl§i, iii, 4, 21 a, may be scanned as 

^ , yv w Such padas stand parallel to the 

regular forms, as in the Gita, 2, 29, imitation of Katha Up. 
ii, 7: 

1 The commentator asserts that this is really a €t fourteen-syllable pada,” 
but, as nityada precedes, £a§vat may be omitted, leaving a dodeka hypermeter. 
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agcaryavat pagyati kagcid enatn 
Sgcaryavad vadati tathtii ? va ca ’nyah 
agcaryavac cai J nam any all grnoti. 

As resolution may take place in several places, we get quite 
a variety of rueira-Hke padas. The common alternation of the 
__ w and w w padas is thus represented : 

xiv, 10, 19 a-b, ayain indro haribhir ayati rajan 

devSih sarvais tvarit&ih stuyamanah 

ib. 10, 23 c-d, ayam yajnam kurute me surendra 
Brhaspater avarajo vipraniukhyah 

But the choriambus-equivalent is more common,, as in 

iii, 134, 28 c, hastl ? va tvam, Janaka, vinudyam^nah 

xiv, 26, 1 ff. (refrain), yo hrcchayas, tam aham anubravimi 

Two or three of these padas together are not unusual : 

iii, 132, 9 d-10 a, bharyam ca vai duhitaram sv£m suj£t5,m 
tasya garbhah samabhavad agnikalpah 1 

viii, 68, 7 d and 8a-b, phalarthinam viphala iv& ’tipuspah 
praccbaditarh badigam iv& ; misena 
samchaditam garalam iva 7 ganena 

So in the jagatx-pada iii, 133, 10 d, kasmad balah sthavira 
iva prabhasase. Here it needs only the iambic opening to 
make a true rucira, ^ ^ ^ ^ w _ w _ w and this pada 

is found repeatedly, not in complete rucira-stanzas alone, but 
in jagati stanzas. For example, iii, 3, 31 is a vangasthabila 
stanza, where three padas are regular, but b has : 

praklrtayec chucisumanah samShitah 

On the other hand, in i, 34, 26, the first pada alone is of vanga- 
stha type, while three rucira padas follow, e. g., pada d : 

mahatmanah patagapateh praklrtanat 

These are both tag-stanzas, embellishing the close of a chapter 

1 The naive padas 10,606 b-7 a, following this stanza, are omitted in B. 
The embryo here says : vedan sangan sarvagastrair upetan adhitayan asmi 
taya prasadat, etc. 1 
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and of benedictive content. 1 2 A similar case occurs in iii, 3, 
75 a, where, after praise, is said: 

imaiii stavaiii prayatamanah samadhina 

patlicd ilia 7 nyo 'pi varaiii samarthayan, etc. 

But tliis arrangement is found also apart from. such, employ- 
ment. So in viii, 06, 47, a, b, d are of this rucira type ; c is 
of upendra form, thus c-d : 

hato mays so *dya sametya Karna 
iti bruvan pra^amayase (v. 1. me) c dya Plialguna 

Here eleven syllables do not equate twelve (thirteen), but 

d equals ^ ^ v In viii, 84, 20 a, B. has sphatikaeitra, 

where C. 4,281 has (tato dhvajam) sphatikavicitmkailcukam, 
probably the original, as B. is apt in varied readings to have 
the more uniform (improved) types. 

As upendra and vamjastha padas alternate, so rucira padas 
alternate with vainjasthas. Thus in xii, 244, 29, a and c are 
of rucira form ; b and d, of vamjastha form. In a stanza of 
mixed upajatis, xii, 341, 119 b has 

mahatmanah purusavarasya klrtitam 3 

The seventh book lias a number of these combinations of 
rucira padas and stanzas and upajati padas and stanzas, usu- 
ally as pada tags at the end of chapters, for example, adhy. 
2G, 29, 30, 32 ; but it has also incorporated complete ruciras 
as parts of an upajati system, as in 2, 15 and 16. 

I give now — reverting to the tris^ubh — a few more 
examples : 

ii, 58, 16 a, na ca ? k£mali Qakunina devita ’ham 

iii, 4, 17 a, tvayft prst&h kim aliam anyad vadeyam 
iii, 4, 18 a, etad v&kyaih Vidura yat te sabhaySm 

1 In xii, 219, 62, two or three padas in a benedictive stanza are of this type, 
The first pada in C. begins imam yah pathati vimoksani^cayam, for B/s imam 
hi yah pathati (vi?) moksani^cayam. In xii, 114, 21, a benedictive stanza, 
rucira padas appear in a and d, e. g., the latter: na vanmayam sa labhati 
kimeid apriyam. xiii, 77, 32 has a whole rucira in benediction. 

2 Compare Gita, 8, 10, sa tarn param purusam upaiti divyam, etc. 
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In this example, ii, 71, 17, the much affected pada sym- 
metry is shown, b and d having ^ w , a and c having 

ww v : 

atidyutam krtam idarii Dh&rtar&strS 
yasmat striyam vivadadhvam sabh5y5,m 
yogaksem&u nagyato vah sainagr&u 
p5pS.n m ant ran Kuravo mantrayanti 

Similar is ib. 3, only the first pada is jagatl. But the second 
foot corresponds to that of the third pada ; and so the fourth 

pada has ^ v corresponding to ^ ^ _ in the second 

pada: 

anyam vpusva patim agubhSvini 
yasm£d dasyam na labhasi devanena 
av&cy£ vai patisu kamavrttir 
nityam d&sye viditam tat tava J stu 

Contrast this, for example, with the following padas, 20 a, 
24 a, 26 c, of the same section : 

Bhlmasya v&kye tadvad eva hjunasya 
tato Gandhan Vidurag c& ? pi vidvSn 
Krsnam Panc&llm abravlt s&ntvapiirvam 

The last is a pure vaigvadevT pada, as above nityam dasye 
viditam tat tava ’stu is a pure vatorml pada, and yogaksemau 
nagyato vah samagrau is a pure galini pada. 

In padas of the rucira or rucira-like type, the same word 
appears in the tristubh, which has caused a discussion in the 
gloka : 

iii, 192, 56 d, tena grestho bhavati hi jlvam^nah 

v, 44, 18 c-d : sa tam vrttim bahugunam evam eti 
guroh putre bhavati ca vrttir es£ 

xii, 300, 27 d, moghah gramo bhavati hi krodhanasya 

Here bhavati need not be pronounced bhoti, as it is a perfect 
parallel to bahu gu- in this stanza and to pacasi (bhavasi) in 
the following: 
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i, 232, 14, srstva lokans trln iman havyavaha 

kale prapte pacasi punah samiddhah 
tram sar vasya bhuvanasya prasutis 
tvam eva J gne bbavasi punah pratistha 

A monosyllabic pronunciation cannot be claimed for all these 
cases, though it might be maintained for special words : 
i, 19T, 42 a, taiii cai ’vd ’gryaih stviyam atirupayuktOm 1 
iii, 4, 1 c, dharm&tmanaiii Viduram agadhabuddhim 

iii, 4, 3 a, evaiii gate Vidura yad adya karyara 

iii, 26, lid, labdhva dvijaih nudati nrpali sapatn&n 
iii, 34, 9 b, yathiikCunam viditani Ajata^atro 
iii, 34, 20 c, mahagunaiii harati hi p&urusena 
iii, 111, 10 d, vratam brahman^ carasi hi devavat tvam 

xii, 302, 114 b, mah&rnavam vimalam udarakantam 

xiii, 71, 16 a, drstv&i Va mam abhimukham apatantaxn 
xiii, 93, 136 a, adhvaryave duhitaram v£L dadatu 2 

xiii, 102, 36 b, tathe ’stTniim da$a<jatam pr&pnuvanti 
xiii, 103, 35 b, tathai hiy&n. anadulio lokan&tha 
H. 2, 72, 33 a, Atharv&naih suQirasam bhutayonim 
H. 2, 74, 23 b, khy&to devah pagupatih sarvakarmS 

But the great objection to a monosyllabic pronunciation is 
that the rueira i>ada interchanges up to three padas with the 
ordinary trist-ubh pada, and must therefore be identical in 
structure with the same pada when four times repeated, in a 
perfect rueira stanza. But in the rueira stanza, no one can 
maintain for a moment that ^ w w ^ — is to be read with crasis. 
Why then when a stanza has three padas of the same type or 
even one ? 

It may be said; however, that the mora tristubh pada differs 
in no respect from the “inserted fifth,” when the latter is a 
light syllable. For example in this stanza : 

iii, 4, 21, sa mam jihmam, Vidura, sar vara bravlsi 
manam ca te *ham adhikam dharayami 
yathe ? cehakam gaccha va fcistha va tvam 
susantvyamaua 'py asati stri jahati 

1 All the other padas here are of strict §alim type, w 

v 

a ib, 94, 44, idem, but va fails. 


20 
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Here it is clear that susantvyamana ’py is a complete foot of 
the inserted fifth variety ; but pada b is indifferently an in- 
serted fifth or a mora pada, the caesura pointing but lightly to 
the latter explanation. One reason, however, against such an 
identification is that the mora explanation in almost all cases 
is indicated, as in most of the examples given, by a plain 
caesura before the fifth. Another is that tins explanation 
brings the various padas of a stanza into symmetry, as in iii, 

192, where _ w is employed with predilection throughout, 

and we find in 

iii, 192, 69, yatha yukta [ vamadeva 'ham enarii 
dine dine ] sarhdigantl nrgansam 
brahmanebhyo ] inrgayati sunrtani 
tatha brahman | punyalokaih labheyam 

Here mrgayatl su — , as w , accords with the structure 

of the other padas. So in jagatls, e. g., 

vii, 26, 65-66, sa n&garajah pravarankugahatah 

pura sapakso ‘drivaro yatha nrpa 
bhayam tad& ripusu samadadhad bhrcjam 
vanigjananam ksubhito yatha hnavah 
tato dhvanir dviradarathagvap£rthiv£Lih, etc. 

vii, 50, 14a-b, tatha tada yodhanam ugradarganam 
nigamukhe pitrpatirastravardhanam 1 

vii, 109, 37 c-d nigatnya tam pratyanadans tu Pandavfxs 

tato dhvanir bhuvanapath£ ’spread bhrgam 

Compare the close of vii, 155, four stanzas of ruciras and 
of vangasthas, with the same mora-padas. 

A third point to be noticed is that the “ inserted fifth 55 as 
brevis, and with its caesura there, is always a rarity (as indi- 
cated in the lists above) unless followed by two (or three) 
other breves, so that we have finally two chief classes to ex- 
plain, one with caesura after the fifth heavy syllable, and the 
other with caesura after the fourth, followed by breves equiva- 

1 Variant on the old stereotyped yamarastravardhana, of battle, hero, etc. 
as in vii, 145, 97 d ; ib. 98 d. 
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lent in moroe to tlie rucira, pack. There are a few cases 
bridging these classes and showing that the metrical equation 
was not always in harmony with the caesura, but this is no 
more than was to be expected. We are not to imagine that 
the poets set themselves to compose padas by categories ; but 
wo can hardly escape the conclusion that a pada identical with 
a rucira pada was felt to be the same with it, though the 
characteristic pause of the rucira may be absent ; for in the 
regular rucira the sense-pause and rhythmical pause are not 
always identical. Hence, when we find samanain murdhni 
ratliayanaiii viyanti in one stanza, and yuvam varnan vikurutho 
vi§varupan in the next, i, 3, 65 a, we may explain them as 
belonging to two categories csesurally distinct, or put them 
into one category, remarking that usually the caesura is after 
the fourth in such syllabic combinations ; for even with two 
breves following (the commonest case with the ccesura after 
the fifth) the examples are rare in comparison with the rucira- 

like or true rucira pada, ^ ^ ^ w w ^ ^ ^ __ f 

w w w ^ (rucira-like) ; w KJ , \J KJ \J W \J 

(rucira). It is perhaps in each case merely a question of how 
the pada is naturally to be read. Some will scan only one 
way, e. g., marge bhagnam §akatam iva ’calaksam in iii, 133, 
23d, irrespective of the stanza; while others may be read 
either way, as in the stanza ib. 19 : 

so ‘ham Qrutva brahmananam sakaqe 
brah madvaitaih kathayitum agato *smi 
kva J sau band! yavad enarh sametya 
naksatrEnl Va savita nagayami 

or when united with the five-syllable foot, as in i, 89, 20 : 

tatra sthitam main devasukhesu saktam 
kale ? tlte maliati tato ‘timatram 
dUto dev&nam abravld ugrarupo 
dhvanse J ty uccais trihplutena svarena 

ix. The matra or ati-tristubh pada may even be combined 
with the pada having inserted fifth, where the breves follow- 
ing the csesura seem to be only rucira-like resolution. It is 
a treiskaideka measure: 
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i, 89, 23 b, samlksya ce ’mam | tvaritain upagato e smi 
(i, 198, 5 b, adyai ’va punya ’bam | uta vah Panda vey&h 1 ) 
v, 43, 50 c, chandovidas te | ya uta na ’dbltavedab 
xvii, 3, 13 b, yad dattam i stain | vivrtam atbo butaxn ca 

In xiii, 1, 32 d, ksipram sarpaih jahi, ma bhut te vigahkil, as 
compared with §aktya rakso jahi Kama 5 dya turnam, vii, 179, 
48 c ; tapantam enam jahi papam niglthe, ib. 49 b, te may be 
thought to be an intrusion, but it has a sort of parallel in iii, 
4, 22 d, ne ’dam asti ’ty atha Viduro bhasamaziah (where C. 
has atho !). 

The mora rhythm in general is early, being found not only 
in the epic but in the Upanishad and Buddhistic verse. But 
it is found also in imitative parts of the Puranas, as in Vayu 
P., xiv, 7, in a section where upendra padas interchange with 

the §alini-like pada ( w _ , — w ). Here in 7 b-d : ma- 

hatmanam paramamatim varenyam, kavim puranam anugasit- 

aram, where, as often in the epic, w w w w stands with 

and _ w w _ (e. g., 9 a) as the equivalent, ^ w w _ , 
of the latter. On the last verse above, see the note on p. 
277. The measure appears in tristubhs as an ati-tri$tubh of 
twelve; in jagatis, as an ati-jagatl of thirteen syllables. 

In the Ramayana I know of only one case where this re- 
solved form is found, and that is peculiar. In R. vii, 81, 22, 
an extraordinary gloka closes the section, and in G. 88 a 
tag-tristubh of the form above is made out of it. The ex- 
traordinary gloka is: sa tair brahmanam abhyastam sahitair 
brahma vittamaih, ravir astam gato Rama gaccho ’dakam upa- 
spr§a, “the sun has set (after accepting as a laudation) the 
secret worship by the assembled Veda-versed (seers),” ac- 
cording to the commentator. The parallel in G. indicates a 
brahmanair abhistutah instead of brahmana = upanisad or 
puja. The tag-end in G. vii, 88, 22 seems to be from a 
phrase just preceding (found in G. and R.), samdhyam upasi- 
tum vira (Rama). The whole tag reads: 

1 As remarked above, p. 299, this, though inserted here on account of its 
likeness to the next example, belongs rather to the group of Double Hyper- 
meters. 
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abhistutah suravarali siddhasangftir 
gato ravir saruciram asta^ilam 
tvam apy ato Baghuvara gaccha samdhyam 
upilvsitum prayatamana narendra 

This may bo called a rucim-tristubli. On the rucira stanza, 
see the section on aksaraochandas below. 

The Tristnbh Stanza. 

U RAJ ATI S. UlUSNDRAVAJRAS AND INDRAVAJRAS. 

As stanzas, tho fonns that be, gin with a diiamb and con- 
tinue until a choriamb are not particularly common. They 
are generally nuxlified as upajatis, by combination with the 
irulra varieties, which Ixgin with a spondee, indravajra and 
indiuvah^a. Sometimes the perfect form appears as a mere 
later addition. Thus in iii, 23, only one stanza,, 14, is upen- 
dra in sixteen upajatis (pfida a has fund brevis). So iii, 111, 
17-18 = 10,044; while in iii, 295, 9 and 10 are two perfect 
vah(}asthas, interpolated among glokas. In iii, 232, 14, an 
almost perfect 1 upendra is ensconced in a stuti of Skanda, 
where the environment is upajati. Again, in iii, 236, in an 
■upajati system of thirty-one stanzas, one, 15, is pure upendra, 
except that juida a ends in a brevis ; and 19, 25, 27 are also 
pure upendras, 2 except that in 27, pada a ends in brevis. In 
xii, 201, out of twenty-seven tristubhs, two, 6 and 23, are 
pure ui>endras. A pair of padas occurs in viii, 89, 47, tato 
mahlrii sagaramekhalaiii tvam sapattanarh gramavatim samrd- 
clham. But two padas together is a large number except in 
late passages, like iii, 176 and 177, where they are not uncom- 
mon (176, 7, 15, 16 ; 177, 11, 21, 22) ; vah§asthas in vii, 109, 
36-87, with a rucira pada, etc. 

As the vah 9 astha(bila) is merely an upendra with a sylla- 

1 The third pada, however, ends in a brevis. On this point is to be noticed 
that such a brevis is not uncommon in the Bharata, but in tho Ramayana is 
rare enough to deserve a special notice of R. vi, 74, 64, where every pada 
ends in brevis. Here the stanza itself is upendra, but the system is upajati. 

2 Here only eight pSdas are not of upajati form, but ^ H w . 
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ble added, 1 so the jagatl corresponds to the different forms 
of the tristubh. Thus in i, 197, 25, it takes the place of a 
vatormi, tat-ra hy claim bhavitiiro na saxiigayo, yoniih sarve 
manusim avigadlivam, tatra yuyaiii karma krtva ’visahyam, 
bahun anyan nidlianam prlipayitva; and just below, 53 b, 
pancanam eka svakrtene ’ha karmana, where it is hyper- 
metric. Here a and d have eleven, c, 12, and b, 13 syllables. 
A near approach to a perfect vangastha is found in i, 198, 8, 

where all four padas are normal, except that in b, — 

takes the place of the opening diiamb. In ii, 64, 5, all padas 
are perfectly regular. The interchange of an occasional 
vangastha pada with the other padas of an upajati tristubh 
is too common to call for further remark. Two instances 
will be found in i, 193, 20 and 22. In the former, the stanza 
would be a perfect upendra, but pada c is' of vangastha form ; 
in the latter, which is an upajati tristubh, pada c again is of 
pure vah§astha form. So in i, 197, 11, an indravanga pada 
heads and closes a tristubh stanza. The ccesura is after the 
fifth or fourth, passim ; or after the sixth, as in i, 197, 17 a, 
yada tu paryaptam iha ’sya 2 krldaya; or a second occurs, 
as in iii, 5, 19 c, samvardhayan stokam iva ’gnim atmavan. 
The sixth place is often half as common as the fifth. 

The caesura in the padas of the upajati system is found 
most frequently after the fourth or fifth. The former, per- 
haps, in isolated padas, as in xii, 64, 18 d, tatas te f ham dadmi 
varan yathestam, and i, 92, 9 a and 11 d; but the forms in the 
Bliarata, though inclining largely to the fifth place, vary con- 
stantly, as they do in the Ramayana. Examples from the 
latter have been given above in the introductory paragraph. 
I add some specimens from the other epic : 

tad vai nrgansarii tad asatyam &hur 
yah sevate dharmam anarthabuddhih 

artho *py anlgasya tath&i ; va rajan, i, 92, 5 a-c 

nllotpalablia suradevate Va 

Krsna sthita murtimatl ? va Laksmlh, iv, 71, 17 c-d, 

1 That is for w w w , mechanically considered, 

3 On the light syllable before mute and liquid, see above, p. 242. 
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•whore a-b have caesura after the fifth and fourth respectively. 
Not infrequently where the tristubhs pause after the fifth, 
the jagatl, in the same stanza, pauses after the fourth, as 
in iii, 208, 10: 

$a<*ankhaghosah satalatraghoso 
gfuuilvadhanvfi muhur uclvahanQ ca 
yad;L<*aran arpayita tavo’rasi 
tada m anas to kim iva ’bliavisyat 

But in pure van^asthas, the caesura is apt to vary almost with 
the pilda, as in xii, 103, 40: 

na sfunadandopanisat 1 praeasyate 
na nulrdavaiii cjatrusu yatrikam sad£ 
it a sasyaghato na ca saihkarakriya 
na cd J pi bhuyah prakrter vicdrana 

So in viii, 18, 12, the caesura of two padas falls after the fourth 
and fifth respectively, and then comes the pada: ativa cukso- 
bhayisur janardanum; while the fourth pada is cut after 
the fourtlx syllable. Alternation is common, as ib. 14-15 

and alternately). Sometimes there is 

no caesura : 

vaditraQankhasvanasinhandddih 
<jarilsi<jakty rstini pataduhsaham, viii, 88, 3-4 

or it is irregular : 

alaxix virodhena ! dhig astu vigraham, ih. 21 b. 
krtydm atharv&figiraslm ivo ’gram, viii, 91, 48 = ix, 17, 44. 

Upajatis are sometimes used to close systems, as are also 
upendras and vanejasthas. Pure vanejasthas may end a system 
of upajati tristublis, as in viii, 70 and 79, xii, 167, 49-51, just 
as upajatis close a scene composed in old tristubhs. The 
analogy with the tag-measures (discussed below) is here com- 
plete; the scene is set off with something better than the 
ordinary. As an example of the way in which upajatis are 
thus used may serve the end of iii, 154 ; or in i, 197 and 198, 

^ Upani§ad 3s here secrecy* So perhaps in xii, 271, 30, (apetatrsnanam, 
etc.) caturthopanisaddharmah sadharana iti smrtih. 
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where the first part of the wedding scene at Drupada’s is in 
irregular old tristubhs, but regular upajatis conclude the 
scene ; the latter beginning just where the actual wedding is 
described, and taking in the statement that the heroine was 
first married to Yudhisthira, then to the other brothers ; that 
she preserved her virginity day by day ; and that Drupada in 
conclusion gave most extravagant gifts. The smoothness of 
the statement babhuva kanyai ’va gate gate Irani, etc., 198, 14, 
stands with its surrounding verses in at least metrical contrast 
to the part that goes before, where tristubhs of vatormi and 
§alinl padas and every sort of irregular combination is the 
rule. Whether the uniform upajatis conform to the uniform- 
ing of the poem is certainly a proper question to raise, though 
no signed and sealed statement to that effect is extant. 

Another interesting example will be found at the end of the 
gambling scene, where from ii, 67, 24, almost regular upajatis 
continue to the end. This happens to be the passage where 
the heroine puts the legal question to which Bhisma is un- 
able to reply, and where Kama joins in the laugh. The 
question is implied in what follows (68-70), but the passage 
in its present form is certainly open to the suspicion of having 
been rewritten by a more modern hand. 

The first chapter of the Rsya<jrnga episode is in old tri- 
stubhs. With the beginning of the sensuous description in the 
second chapter begin the upajatis, iii, 111, 112. 

In the systems of the older epic, ^ ^ , _ ^ , 

and _ ^ are used as interchangeable second feet. So uni- 
versal are _ w and ^ w that they must be considered 

as the chief tristubh measure of the older epic, greatly in 

excess of \j \j But in the fourth book and most later 

parts, these recede before the upajati forms. Jagatl padas are 
inserted occasionally in all the free tristubh sections. 1 It is 
perhaps worthy of remark that, for example, in the Dyuta 
Parvan, the diiambic opening, or even, it might be said, the 

1 The process elsewhere of making a jagati pada is sometimes patent, as 
in viii, 90, /72 d : bhindhi tram enam Namucim yatha Harih (for yath 'endrali) ; 
herein an upajati system of jagatls. 
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whole upendra form, is found par excellence in the final 
pilda(s), though found also in a, b, c, especially as the section 
gradually passes (towards its end) into regular upajatis, 07, 
26 IS. For example, at the beginning of the scene, 56, 12-16: 

12, w vy w — w; w ,vjw v w; 

v , v — v ; w — \j , ww w \j 

13, V/ , ^ ^ w ; VJ_, _v^ v_v ; 

v_/ , v w v ^ ; \J v 

14, — w w i — v v; 

w — w w — vy; w — \j — , \j \j w 

15, v — , — w ^ i w — , — — v vj; 

w , ww w ; w \j \j w u w 

16, y~f W \J ; — W — , — w vj ; 

v/ w w; v/ — \j , vy vj \j 

I have remarked in the list of examples given above that 
some of the older forms of the tristubh are practically confined 
to the early parts of the epic. The fourth and seventh books 
are considered to be late, or, what amounts to the same tiring, 
modern expanded forms of older material. The middle foot 

occurs not infrequently in the older epic, but in the 
whole fourth book it occurs but once, and in tire seventh only 
twice in 1280 padas. Upajiiti systems, except, as just ob- 
served, as a sort of tag, are not frequent in the older epic, 

where the systems are of the type _ v and v ^ with 

interspersed choriambs. The latter part of the third book, 
however, and all of the fourth book prefer the upajiiti system 
(the caesura being after tiro fourth in only one-third of the 
cases in the latter), and blocks of upajatis appear in the much- 
expanded battle-books. Asa system, the upajati marks late 
passages, such as the song of (hi in the eleventh section of the 
thirteenth book, and the praise of gifts in the fifty-seventh sec- 
tion of the same book, where only two padas are not upajati. 
This book is also marked by the large number of its Qalinr 
stanzas (not single p§das), which keep up an old measure in 
a new fixed form. Old as is the choriambic pada, the stanza 
form of the choriambic tristubh employed in great groups to the 
exclusion of other forms of tristubh appears to be an innovation. 
A form once given persists, and so we have late passages with 
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__ w as the second foot, just as this and w v_/ are still 

met here and there in the Puranas, 1 but when the choriamb is 
employed continuously in a long system 2 the passage may be 
set down as late, or, if one prefers the expression, as more 
refined, as in the whole Rainayana and in the later books of 
the Mahabharata. 

Another mark of lateness appears to lie in the absence of an 
indiscriminate mixture of tristubh and jagati forms. Later 
passages are rather apt to show uniformity in this regard; 
earlier passages show none, though an harmonious com- 
mingling in alternate or chiastic form (12 + 11 + 12 + 11 or 
11 + 12 + 12 + 11) is at all times somewhat affected, and late 
passages sometimes show no uniformity ; but the tendency is 
in the other direction. 

The Syllaba Anceps. 

In respect of the pada syllaba anceps, the epic permits this 
not only in free tristubhs, but also in upajatis, and even in 
isolated pure choriambic stanzas. But even the classical poets 
share this freedom. That is to say, as Professor Capeller has 
shown, although the rule is that pure upendras and indravajras 
or the corresponding jagatis shall have final anceps only at the 
end of the hemistich, yet if these stanzas, though complete 

1 Solitary ^alinl stanzas also occur in the Puranas. For example, Vayu P. 
vi, 71, repeated in ix, 113, where occurs the stanza: vaktrad yasya brahmana 
samprasutah, yad [tad] vaksatah ksatriyah purvabliage, vaiyyaQ co 'rvor 
yasya padbhyam ca fudrah sarve varna giitratah samprasutah, a pure £alim. 

2 A choriambic verse or stanza is a different matter. This may be as old, 
or older, than a corresponding stanza of other form. For example, the prose 
proberb of Gaut. xxiii, 29, appears in the form paKca ’nrtany ahur apatakani 
first in Vas. xvi, 35, as an upajati stanza. The oldest version in the epic is in 
i, 82, 16, where there is no exception in the case of a teacher, as in Gautama 
(for an untruth here is a mortal sin, not venial), nor is the priest included, as 
in Vas.; but the five venial lies are in case of wounds, about women, in case 
of marriage, death, and robbery, couched in upajati. A second form occurs, 
however, in xii, 165, 30, where the teacher is mentioned in the same way as 
is the priest. The other difference between the epic versions is that the latter 
begins na narmayuktam anrtam hinasti ; the former, vacanam hinasti, as cho- 
riamb. Spruch 3,321 has only one of these forms (ascribed to a Purana), 
Manu, viii, 112, is in 9 loka. 
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in themselves, form part, of a general system of upajfitis, the 
freer form is permitted. Thus in Ilaglmvah<;a vii, 9, a pure 
indravajra. occurs with the third piida ending in brevis, but it 
is in an upajati chapter. Examples from epic poetry are: 

ii, 50, 21 a (a tristubh stanza), tato vidvfm Viduram man- 

trimukhy&m 

ii ? 03, 10 a (ditto), jammahe devitaih Hilubalasyft 

So in these pure (‘horiambic stanzas, found in a general 
upajati system: 

iii, 17(3, 7, tava pratijfiiim KururSja satydni 
ciklrsamanas tad anupriyaiii ea 
tato na gacchfuna vanany apasyil 
Suyodhauaiix sanucaraiii mhantum 

and ib. 15, 

tavii bthasiddhyartham npi pravrttan 
Huparnaket.no ea Oinoc. ea naptit 
tathai *va Xrsnah pratinio balenft 
tathai ’va ea *haih naradeva varya 

iv, 11, 9, c, Brhannalam in am naradeva viddhl 
ib. 54, 17 a, caeara saiiikhye vidi$o di<ja<j eft 
This is very rare in Virata. In jagatT: 

iii, 208, 19 c, yadft (jarftn arpayita tavo’rasl 
xiii, 70, 9 c-d, tvayft pnra dattam it! 5 ha <ju<;nimft 

nrpa dvijebhyah kva nu tad gatam tavft 

Examples in the Harivafuja may be found at 2, 95, 1 ff* (== 
8781 ff.) ; ib. 6a; ib. 10 and lie: ib. 14a and c; ib. 24c; 
ib. 29 c (na vetsi); 2, 124, 53 a (= 10,625), etc. 

Epic usage, however, keeps the final syllable long in the 
prior padas. Exceptions like those just given are not uncom- 
mon, but are distinctly exceptions. I have no statistics, but 
perhaps the general condition may be stated well enough in 
saying that one has to hunt for final breves in prior padas of 
pure upendra and indravajra stanzas and does not have to 
hunt for final longs ; while in upajatis the final breves are not 
so uncommon as in the pure stanzas of uniform type. 
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In tliis regard I see no special difference between the two 
epics. Perhaps the Rfunayana poet is a little more shy of the 
brevis but it occurs there also, not only in pure upendras 
standing in an upajati environment, but even in isolated tag- 
stanzas where the upendra stands alone. Tints where G. ii, 
33, 27 has a varied reading which converts the stanza to an 
upajati, the Bombay text of R. ii, 33, 29, presents (in an 
upajati environment) a pure upendra stanza, with the first 
pada ending in brevis, pratiksamano 'bhijanam tada ’rtifon. 
Another example will be found in vi, 69, 92 = G. 49, 77. In 
upajatis it will be enough to refer to R. ii, 15, 44 a; 21, 52 c; 
37, 34 a; 36 a; v, 28, 4 ff., etc. In the case of isolated tag- 
upendras, examples may be found in R. vi, 61, 39, where c 
ends in a brevis, although the isolated stanza is pure upendia, 
and in R. ii, 115, 24 (not in G.), where both a and c end in 
breves : 

tada hi yat k&ryam up&iti kimcld 
upayanam co ’pahrtam mah&rham 
sa padukabhy&m prathamam nivedyS. 
cak£ra pagc&d Bharato yathSvat 

One fact seems certain from the treatment of upajatis 
versus upendras and indravajras or vangasthabhilas and indra- 
vangas, namely, that the native metricists in calling the upajati 
a mixture of upendra and indravajra or of vangastha and 
indravanga, an<^L treating it as a derived form are historically 
incorrect. Of course, the upajati stanza is a stanza in which 
some padas are of one type and some are of another; but it 
is not a mixed development from pure stanzas of either type. 
On the contrary, the upajati is the prius, and the pure upendra 
and pure indravajra stanza is a refinement on the mixed type. 
Historically the choriambic tristubh begins with syllaba anceps 
like the gloka, 1 and upendras and indravajras are differentia- 

1 For this reason, in the Illustrations, though giving examples of each, I 

do not separate (as is usually done) the types of opening, e. g., ^ 

and \j Only in complete forms of stanzas, like the calim, yatorml, 

and rucira,is the first syllable fixed. In the free tristubh and upajati stanzas 
the initial syUable is quite indifferent. Then comes the upendra stanza, 
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tions of the earlier mixed types. They had the same devel- 
opment as had the galim, -which began, as in tire epic, with 
W vy ^ ancl settled at last into as a first foot. 

Tlie upajati stanza in its turn is derived (as a more refined 
form) from the mixed tristubh of the early epic type, which 
unites into one stanza not only padas of the choriambic type 

and of the types _ w , , ^ ^ but also of the 

type of the rucira or mora-pada ; of which, together with the 
special stanzas of fixed form derived from these measures, I 
shall speak hereafter. It is to be observed that this mixture 
of vatomil, Qalini, choriambic, and resolved-syllable padas in 
one stanza is Vedic and Bharataic, non-classical and non-Rama- 
yanan, 1 but also, in a very limited degree, Puranic. That is to 
say, the Bharata, the oldest extant Purana, on the one hand 
preserves the old Vedic type, which is still kept up in a 
measure in the later Puranic diction, while on the other it 
has the clear-cut upajati system favored by Valmiki, the 
former both in early and late parts ; the latter only in late 
parts, according as the different poets preserved the old style, 
or, like Valmiki, cut loose from it and wrote only in upajati 
form. 

Emergent Stanzas. 

Of peculiar interest is the growth of the completed stanza 
of other tristubh forms. In the great epic, we can, as it were, 
see the gradual emergence of the complete §alini, vatormx, and 
vaigvadevl stanzas (of four identical padas) from the single, 
double, and triple pada of this foxm in tristubh stanzas, 
till at last a few complete §alini stanzas are found and one 
perfect vai§vadevl. 

The occasional pada is indefinitely antique. It is the four- 
fold-combination that is emerging ; just as upajatis emerge 
from mixed trisfubhs, and upendras from upajatis. In the 
completed refined pada the opening is spondaic ; in the emer- 

w v j , as distinguished from the indrayajra, , both secondary, 

not as padas, but as stanzas, to the upajati. 

1 The Vedic usage is iUustrated in Kiihnau, Die Tristubh-Jagatx Familie, 

p. 62. 
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gent type it is indifferently iambic or spondaic like otlier 
tristubli forms. This sporadic appearance calls for no special 
remark here, as examples may be found in the list of ex- 
amples of tristubli padas. Tlie first stage beyond this is 
where two padas appear of half-galinl form but with iambic 
opening. This is either “ regular ” or hypermetric, 1 * as in 

iii, 5, 16 c-d : yatlia ca parne puskarasy& Vasiktaih 

jalaiii na tisthet pathyam uktaiii tatha *smin 

The hypermetric galini pada of this sort (vaigvadevl) is 
common, as in i, 55, 12 b, trata loke f smihs tvarh tatlie ’ha pra- 
janam (so ii, 77, 10 b, etc.), as shown below. 

Again, in mixed tristublis, where we have half a stanza of 
almost pure galini form, as in vi, 3, 65 c-d; or even an almost 
complete stanza, as in 

i, 58, 19 : etac clirutva prlyam£n&h sameta 

ye tatr& 5 san pannaga vltamoliah 
Astlke vai prltimanto babhuvur 
ucus cai ? nam varam i stain vrnisva 

Here the galini is complete save for the last pada. So in 
iii, 4, 4, there is a perfect galini save for the first syllable of 

а. In iii, 5, 13, the stanza is nearly vatormi, but three padas 
begin with a short syllable and the first has the galini trochee. 
In v, 40, 29, three padas are pure galini and one is vatormi. 
These forms are often symmetrically united. Thus in i, 58, 
20, the padas run galini + vatormi + galini + vatormi, save 
that in b and c the third syllable of the first foot is brevis. 
Sometimes the arrangement is chiastic, as in i, 197, 30, where 
the padas are vatormi — galini, galini — vatormi, etc. These 
forms are again mixed freely with upajati padas, as in i, 187, 

б, this combination being too common to need further illus- 
tration. The vatormi or galini pada often closes the stanza 
in such a combination. Thus in i, 76, 47, a is upajati, b is 
jagati, c is galini, d is vatormi ; ib. 64, d is galini, the others 

1 This form is sometimes effaced hj varied readings. Thus in vii, 54, 43, 

papena ’tmanam majjayisyaty asantam, of C. 2116, appears as pape 'tmanam. 
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are upajiiti paclas. Alternation of upajatis, gillim-pada tri- 
stubhs, and glokas is found in the dramatic (yarhgopakhyana, 
i,' 232, 8 if. 

A goodly nrnnber of specimens of stanzas showing a close 
approach to the galinl is found in vii, 2, where finally, in 20, 
appears one whole gulini stanza : 

agvan agryan pfinhufibhraprakag&n 
pn stall snatiln mantrapiit&bhir adbhih 
t apt air bhandaili kaiicanair abhyupetan 
glghr&n Qlghraiii sutaputra ’nayasva 

So in yii, 54, 40 if., there is a number of almost complete 
and quite complete galinls. 

A complete galini occurs in i, 58, 21; another in v, 33, 
115 (toward the end of adliy. 40 there are galinl padas). 
The usual order in the epic, however, is a mixture of single 
padas. The pseudo-epic, on the other hand, heaps up com- 
plete QalinI stanzas. Thus in a little system of ten stanzas at 
xii, 24, 25 If., galinl, vatormi, and upajiiti padas are all mixed 
up together but lead up to perfect galinl stanzas in 29, 30, 32. 
In Anugasana, complete stanzas are common, e. g., xiii, 73, 
39 ; 77, 31 and 33 (with a rucira between), on giving cows 
to priests. In Qanti may be compared also xii, 63, 9-10 (two 
complete galinl stanzas) ; 259, 39-42; 319, 86 if. (five out of 
seven stanzas). The prior pada of the hemistich may end 
in brevis, as in some of the last examples, e. g. in 319, 89, 
where the stanza from a Bralimanic point of view is as late 
as the sentiment: 

sarve varn& brahmans, brahmaj£g ca 
sarve nityam vySharante c£ brahma 
tattvam gastram brahmabuddhya bravlmi 
sarvarh vigvam brahma cai ? tat samastam 

The vatormi stanza, if I am not mistaken, is not yet com- 
plete in the epic ; but its padas come near to making a com- 
plete stanza, as in vii, 201, 78: 
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astausam tvam tava sammanam icclian 
vicinvan vai sadrgam devavarya 
sudurlabhan dehi varan marne ? stan 
abhistutah pravikarslg ca may am 

still closer in ii, 58, 12 : 

ke tatra J nye kitava divyamana 
vina rajfto Dkrtarastrasya putraih 
prcehami tvam Vidura brubi nas tan 
yair dlvyamah gatagah samnipatya 

The hypermeter is not so common as that of the galini. A 
case occnrs in iii, 134, 14 b : sapta cchandamsi kratnm ekam 
vahanti; and another, ib. 12 b: yajiiah pailcai ’va ’py atha 
paftcendriyani. So in ii, 77, 7 a ; v, 35, 42 a. The last case 
reads : 

nai kam chandansi vrjinat tarayanti 
(in 43, 5, as : na cchandansi vrjinat tarayanti) 

As said above, the isolated vaigvadevi pada is not unusual. 
Such padas are reckoned as tristubh padas, as in i, 1, 205 c ; 
216 a ; and so very often elsewhere. For example, xii, 319, 
91d: 

ajhanatah karmayonim bhajante 

tam tam rajahs te yatka yanty abhavam 
tatha varna jnanahlnah patante 
ghorad ajhanat prakrtam yonijalam 

In i, 1, 212 b, there is a pada identical with this save that it 
has initial brevis, hatan Pancalan Draupadeyahg ca suptan, 
followed in 217 d by a pure pada, tasmin samgrame bhairave 

ksatriyanam. In i, 89, 12b, the 

vaigvadevi appears as an irregular hypermetric galinl. This 
stanza is almost a vaigvadevi : 

anityatam sukhaduhkhasya buddhvS 
kasmSt samt&pam AstakS. diSm bhajeyam 
kim kuryam vai kim ca krtv& na tapye 
tasmat samt&parh varjayamy apramattah 
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Half a complete stanza appears in xii, 292, 22 (a tag) : 
raj mi jetavyah gatravag co ? nnatag ca 
samyak kartavyam palanaih ca prajan&m 
agnig ceyo bahubhig ca ; pi yajiiair 

antye madhye v& vanam agritya stheyam 
(where the scolius is w, above, p. 280) 

A vaigvadevl pada appears also in a benedictive verse in 
viii, C. 5,045 d, gudra. arogyam prapnuvantl ’ha sarve, but 
B. 96, 63 has gudra ’rogyam. The complete stanza occurs but 
once in the great epic and twice in the Ramayana, as will be 
shown in the next section. 

The Fixed Syllabic Metres. 

The title ak^aracchandas or its equivalent, varnavrtta, 
“syllabic verse” covers, properly speaking, all metres fixed 
by syllabic measurement, but it is used only of such stanzas 
as have a fixed number of syllables arranged in a fixed order 
in each pada, all four padas being alike. The gloka, therefore, 
is not included, nor the free tristubh of the Mahabharata. 
On the other hand, the tristubh in several of its fixed forms, 
when these are used throughout the stanza, is an aksara- 
cchandas. Such are the upajati forms, the galinl, vatormi, 
vaigvadevi, and rucira. In the scheme of classical metres, 
there are from twenty to thirty each of such hendekas and 
dodokas, called tristubhs and jagatls because of the number 
of syllables in them. 

Of this large number, about a dozen are found in epic 
poetry. They include those just named, in regard to which it 
will be necessary to speak further only of two, the vaigvadevi 
and rucira. Besides these, the additional epic rhythms of this 
class will now be reviewed, arranged, according to their sylla- 
bic value, as tristubh, jagati, atijagati, gakvarl, atigakvan, and 
atklhrti, that is in stanzas of four padas, each pada having 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and (in the epic 
case) nineteen syllables, respectively. They are distributed 1 
between the two epics as follows : 

1 On their numerical distribution in the Mahabharata, see below. 

21 
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In Mahabharata 
and Ruruuyana 


(upajatis and their components) 

vaievadevi 

bhu j amgaprayata 

rucira 

praliarsini 

vasantatilalaka 

malinl 


r r (§alinl) 

In Maliabharata rathoddliata 
alone drutavilambita 

, §ardulavikn dita 

In Itamayana ( mrgendramukha 
alone 1 asambadha 


The upajatis, including their four components, as also the 
§alinl and vatormi, have already been sufficiently discussed. 
The vatormi does not reach stanza form, but its pada is fre- 
quently found alone, duplicated, or trebly; the last case, 
which is rare, giving three-fourths of a complete vatormi. 
The galini is found not only often in pada form but occasion- 
ally as a complete stanza, sometimes grouped in small immlra 
in the later books of the great epic. The jagatl pramitaksara 
padas, isolated in the ^anti Parvan, will be spoken of be- 
low, under the head of matrachandas ; where will be discussed 
also the free praharanakalita found in the same part of the 
pseudo-epic. 

Rathoddhata. 

Having eleven syllables to the pada, this metre is called a 
tristubh. Its scheme is _ ^ ^ w w w w for ex- 

ample, tasya taj janayati ’ha sarvatah. It may l>e regarded, 
therefore, as a jagatl without the initial syllable, its final 
diiambus giving the true jagatl cadence. Compare under No. 
19 : (ku-)lambharan anaduhah <jatam <jatan. There are three 
and one half stanzas of this rhythm, though the actual occur- 
rences are more numerous ; but the same stanza appears re- 
peated. Thus xii, 250, 13-14 is a repetition of xii, 194, 61-63. 
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Here there are two and one half stanzas, arranged in B. in 
groups of four, two, and four padas ; in C., as four, four, and 
two ; as if the hemistich were a whole in itself. In xii, 286, 
46, one of these stanzas is repeated again with slight changes. 
In the first instance, the group forms a tag with an apara- 
vaktra, as it does also in the second instance ; while in the 
third it appears in the same way after a puspitagra. The 
third separate stanza of this sort is found as a tag after §lokas 
in xii, 247, 23. All these cases are regular ; only the hemi- 
stich ends in brevis. The metre is found only in ^/anti Moksa 
and not in the Ramayana. The last case may serve as an 
example: 

yac ca te manasi vartate param 
yatra ca ? sti tava samQayah kvacit 
Qruyatam, ay am ah am tava ; gratah 
putra kim hi kathayami te punah 

The (meaningless) diiambic name may at least be a reminder 
of the rathoddhata’s presumably original opening, and its 
diiambic close. 


Bhu j am gapray ata. 

This twelve-syllabled rhythm is called a jagatl, but it has 
the final tristubh cadence. The latter part of the pada is in 
fact identical with that common tristubh form which has the 

middle and end __ w w _ ^ ; but before this are five 

syllables, the fourth being a brevis w w Such a form 

as this, however, is actually found in one text as the pada of a 
hypermetric tristubh, as already pointed out (p. 289), and is 
nearly equalled (long initial) in the corresponding pada, 

na tranam labhet tranam icchan sa kale, 

But the specimens in the epic show that the csesura is not that 
of the pada just cited, but rather that of a series of bacchii: 

sa adih | sa madhyah | sa ca ’ntah [ prajanam 
anadyo hy amadhyas tath& ca ? py anantah 

This metre appears once as a tag in a Tlrtha story, ix, 41, 40, 
and twice in the twelfth book in an identical hymn in the 
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m iddle of two chapters, xii, 341, 100 and 343, 00, the first 
and tim'd piidas of each version being those just cited, one 
being a repetition of the other with variations. 

There is only one case in the Ramayana, vi, 77, 24. In R. 
this is part of a tag after a puspiiugra, which appears in both 
texts, while the bhujamgaprayata itself is lacking in G. Hero 
also the cadence is distinctly baeehiie: caeiile 'va co ’rvi | 
pupate Va sii dyaur | baliuii raksasunani | bhayaiiv ca 'viveya. 1 
In both epics, the hemistich alone has thud brevis (aneeps), 
as above, and in ix, 41, 40 d, dlirtatma jitatma sanuibhyajar 
guinSi. This metre is expressed by its name bhujamgn-praya- 

tam, 1 the snake-slide,’ w w _ m, which, in the stanza, is 

repeated (as a whole) eight times. 

Drutavilambita. 

T his measure, having twelve syllables to the plula, is called 
a jagati. But although it ends as well in a diiambus, it is yet 
far from the cadences already examined under the name of 
jagati. The rhythm is in fact dactylic, so that the trisyllabic 
measurement suits it ; but the first foot Inis a tribrach as a 
substitute for a dactyl, and the final syllable is long: w ^ 

— w w, — v c/, — v Only two of these stanzas are found 

in the great epic, and none in the Ramayana. The two are 
together in vii, 184, 47-48 ; the latter, for example, as follows : 

haravrsottama-g&trasamadyutih 
smara^arilsana-parnasamaprabhah 
navavadhflsmita-carumanoharah 
pravisrtah kumudakaraMndhavah 

These are not exactly tags, but they are cIoro to the end of 
the chapter. The prevailing esesura 2 may indicate tliat the 
metre is a catalectic form of tri?tubh with resolved opening ; 

1 A rough English equivalent would be (of the hymn): “Beginning and 
midst he, and end of creation ; " (of the description) : “ and terror then entered 
the huge host of demons.” Tho trisyllabic native measurement is here the 
most accurate. 

3 The last pada above may of course be read as anapaestic with anacrusis; 
the preceding, more naturally, with dactylic cadence. 
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but this genesis is by no means so certain as in the case of 
other tristubh derivatives. To judge from the epic, it is a 
later metre, and may be either an experiment in resolution (of 
No. 2), or a new independent invention. It is not necessary, 
I conceive, to derive every metre from some other, and I 
incline to the latter view. All the padas in the two epic 
specimens end in heavy syllables. The sound drutavilambit&m, 
w w vy — w w, may serve to remind of the opening cadence; 
but the other form of the name (in °tam) really agrees with 
the meaning, “rapid and dilatory,” indicating the beg innin g 
and end of the pada. 


Vaicvadevi. 

a 

Rare in both epics, this metre occurs but once in stanza 
form in the Mahabharata, a tag followed by a supplementary 
tristubh. The first hemistich end in brevis. Sporadic padas 

of the vai§vadevi type, , are not 

infrequent. The twelve syllables do not make a jagati, 
though the metre is so called, but a hypermetric tristubh of 
the type described above (see No. 7). The native method 
of measuring by trisyllables in all cases is well shown in this 
metre to be absurd. For example, in the pada cited above, 
Krsnam Pancalun abravit santvapurvam, the caesura and 
natural division is in groups of five and seven syllables 
respectively. So in the one stanza of the great epic, xii, 
291, 25 = 10,721 (Moksa) : 

bhira r&janyo, brahmanah sarvabhaksyah 
v 5 i< 2 yo 'nlhavSn, hlnavarno lasaq ca 
vidvghQ ca ? Qilo, vrttahinah kulinah 

satyad vibhrasto br&hmanastn ca tusta 1 

(26, ragx yuktah pacam&no 'tmahetor 

mUrkho vakta nrpahlnam ca restrain 
ete sarve Qocyatam yanti r&jan 

yaq cS ? yuktah snehahlnah prajasu) 


l This is the reading of B. In C,, brahmanah stri ca dusta. 
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In the Ramayana, a single pa da is found in II. (above), and 
one whole stanza also (lacking in G-), v, 65, 28 (both hemi- 
sticlis ending in brevis). There is, further, a half stanza in v v 
63, 33 , united with a hypermetrie tristubh hemistich, not in G. 
but following a tag-tristubh common to both texts; an inter- 
esting example of the equivalence of the \Tu 5 vadevI and free 
tristubh padas : 

pritisplritaksau saraprahrstilu kumarau 
dxstva siddhartlulu vanaranaih ca raja 
angfiih prfthystfiih karyasiddhiiii viditvft 
bilhvor asannilm fttiinfitraiii nauanda 

For the two padas of the second hemistich, see Nos. 6 and 13 
in the Illustrations of tristubhs. The only difference between 
them and the vaigvadevi lies in the syllables marked short. 
For another form of vaigvadevl, see the malinl below. 

Atij agatis. 

Rucira. 

Of the fifty-one stanzas of ruciras in the Malmbharata, 
almost all are regular. One or two slight irregularities 
occur in the thirteen cases found in the Ramayana. Inde- 
pendent padas of this type scattered among ordinary tristubh 
padas are not uncommon in the former epic. They have been 
discussed above as mora-j agatis and tristubhs. The type of 

the pure rucira, w — ^ ^ w w w w \j , has long been 

held 1 to be merely a jagati with resolution, and, as was said 
above, this seems to be the only possible explanation of the 
pada, whether it happens to occur four or three times, twice, 
or only once in a stanza. 

Less common than the substitution of a rucira pada for a 
tri§-£ut>h or jagati pada, yet still not infrequent, is the har- 
monious alternation of padas. The converse of the former 
case is found in the occasional substitution of a vangasthabila 
pada in regular rucira stanzas, as in the group of ten tag- 

1 Gildermeister, in Lasson's Anthologia Sanscrita, 2d ed., p. 124; Jacobi, 
ZDMG., vol. xxrviii, p. 607. 
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rueiras at i, 19, 22-31 (hemistichs end in brevis; so in xii, 
52, 34). Here the stanzas are all regular rueiras, four padas 
each of the type given above (final anceps only at the end of 
the hemistich), with the exception of stanzas 27 and 30, in 
which the second padas are vah§asthabila-padas; thus, 29-30: 

tato malum lavanajalam ca sagaram 
mahasurah pravivi^ur arditah suraih 
viy adgatam j valitahutaQanaprabham 
sudarQanam parikupitam ni^amyate 
tatah sur&ir vijayam avSpya Mandarah 
svam eva degam gamitah supujitah 
vinadya khard divam api cai *va sarva^as 
tato gatah saliladhara yathagatam 

In i, 23, 21-26, there are six tag rueiras, as stuti, but in 
stanza 23 only one pada is of rucira form, the others being 
upajatis; while in i, 34, 26, one van§astha pada is followed 
by tliree rucira padas. 

It is very unusual to find this stanza except as a tag, as in 
the examples just given. 1 In i, 56, 1, however, is found a 
stanza consisting of one rucira pada and three tristubh padas, 
the first being peculiar in opening with a spondee : balo c py 
ayaiii sthavira iva Vabhasate, na ’yam balah sthaviro f yam 
mato me, etc. Such a pada in such a stanza confirms the 
view that the whole rucira is merely a resolved jagatx. 

The alternate arrangement, referred to on the last page, may 
be seen in the tag at vii, 29, 51 : 

nihatya tarn narapatim indravikramam 
sakhayam indrasya tad Sindrir Shave 
tato par&ns tava jayakanksino naran 
babhanja v&yur balavSn druman iva 

1 At iii, 25, 5, a rucira stanza appears among the group of tristuhhs with 
which the chapter begins. Its first pada is an echo of the one cited above, 
tam agatam jvalitahutaganaprabhara. In vii, 2, 15-10, two rueiras appear 
in the same way among vai^asthas. At the end of vii, 148, the tag-effect 
is done away with by the addition in C. 6,443 ff. of five $lokas (not found 
in B.) after the two van^asthas, which in B. complete the tag begun by the 
rucira, 50. 
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The same arrangement has already (p. 303) been noticed in 
xii, 244, 29. Another stanza in tins book, xii, 52, 34, forms 
the finale of a short system of pure (tag) vangasthabilas. 
One fifth of all the rucira stanzas in the epic are in the Hari- 
vaiiga, inserted as tags, and they are all perfectly regular, 
with the substitution of one vahgastha pada each in 2, 123, 
35 c and 3, 34, 48 d, respectively. In addition to these, there 
is half a rucira at C. 10,274 (after vangasthas and before 
glokas), the prior pada of which ends in brevis : namo c stu 
te mahisamahasurardini, namo c stu te bhayakari vidvisarh 
sada. Here B. 2, 120, 43, inverts the padas, permitting the 
brevis at the end ; but it also has a varied reading, bandhana- 
moksakarini, which leaves only one rucira pada. 1 The other 
cases call for no special remark. The c&sura is after the 
fourth syllable. 

In the Ramayana there are but four ruciras common to the 
two texts, R. and G., two of which are in the seventh book ; 
but there are four in G. not found in R., and five in R. not 
found in G. As in the Mahabharata, the caesura is regularly 

after the duambus, the gana division \J — \j , W w y \J w J 

w _ v_/ , _ not corresponding to any text. Here the position 
of the rucira is always that of a tag, usually after upajatis. 
The second hemistich occasionally ends in brevis, e. g., G. ii, 
68, 56 ; vii, 68, 25 ; R. vi, 62, 22; but, as in the Mahabharata, 
even this liberty is seldom taken. In R. v, 7, 15-17 (not in 
G.), of the twelve padas, all are regular save the first, which 
has an extra syllable : it! ’va tad grham abhigamya gobliama- 
nam. 2 In G. vi, 39, 33, padab has yagaskaram priyakaram 
bandhavapriyam, where R. 62, 22, is regular, yatha priyam 
priyarana bandhavapriya. R. omits the tag of G. vii, 68, 25 
(continuing with glokas). The case is interesting, because it 
is evidently an instance of breaking a chapter by means of 
a tag (perhaps as an aid in recitation), and because the rucira 

1 P.W. s. v. mahisa 2 c, gives a var. lec. I give the readings of the Calcutta 
and Bombay, 1895, Harivanga. 

£ It is easy to suggest gobhitam ; but this half -rucira half-praharsinl pSda 
really needs moiemendation. See just below. 
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tag thus employed is highly irregular (pada b: hanisyasi, 
Ragliuvara, na ’tra samgayah) in making the caesura answer 
for a long syllable ; thus showing that there is a late (care- 
less) freedom as well as the freedom of early (undeveloped) 
forms. With one exception, no such substituted padas as 
equate upajatis in the other epic occur in the Ramayana. 1 

Fraharsim. 

Haying thirteen syllables to the pada this metre is called 
an atijagatl, though its finale is that of a tristubh, w _ As 
to the relation of the measure, it is clearly of the puspitagra 

class, in closing in w ^ _ w , as will be seen below ; and 

as clearly of rucira nature, both in its middle and even in its 

opening; for it begins with a mora-equivalent, , of the 

rucrra's diiambus, , and continues with the rucira’s 

resolved tristubh form. In fact, as we have seen that a 
rucira pada may appear with the extra syllable of the pra- 
harsini, we can supply all the links from tristubh to puspi- 
tagra with actually extant measures (see also below, under 
matrachandas, p. 337) : 

tristubh-jagati, w „ v_/ w __ w _ 

rucira type, w — — » w w w w \j v_/ 

rucira freak, v_/ — w \j \j \j \j w , 

praharsinl, , \j \j w w kj 

puspitagra, kj w v/J, 

The secondary csesura sometimes makes the pada coincide 
very closely with the rucira, for example in R. ii, 79, 17 a-b : 

Hcus te | vacanam idam [ niqamya hrst&h 
samatyah | saparisado | viyataQokah, 

but in other cases this csesura causes a trochaic cadence to be 
struck with the beginning of a new word after the proceleus- 
maticus, as is clearly shown in R. ii, 107, 17 e-d: 

gaccka tvam | puravaram | adya samprahrstah 
samhrstas | tv aham api | Dandakan praveksye 


1 For this exception in the USmSyana, see above, p. 309. 
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Do thou now | to the city ] fare with heart rejoicing 
while meantime ] mSrrily I ) will to Dandakas go 

It is ratlier striking that in both these examples the name 
of the metre seems to be implied in it, lirstah and samhrstas 
like praharsini (or -am) “ rejoicing,” but 1 do not know that 
this is more than an accident. 1 There is a parallel in the 
rucira-like pada cited above from the Ramayana, G. vii, 88, 22: 

gato ravir surucimm astagailam 

The Ramayana has one more case of this metre, G. vi, 
25, 41, sa krodhad vipulayaga mahanubliavo, etc. The only 
short finals are at the end of the whole stanza. 

In the Mahabharata there are twelve cases, all regular (but 
the first hemistich as well as the second may end in brevis), 

with the same norm and varying ccesura, , 

— \j — , or They are not 

all tags. For example, that at vii, 143, 48 and the group of 
four in xii, 322, 24-27 ; but that at i, 2, 396, is the tag of a 
tag, apparently merely a scholiastio addition : 

akhyauam tad id am anuttamam mah&rtham, etc., 

as are those in i, 21, 18; 22, 12; 25, 17 (tag to a rucira tag, 
b ends in brevis), vedangany abliigamayanti sarvayatnaih, etc. 
The first two of these just mentioned are akin : in 21 c, vistlr- 
nam dadnjatur ambaraprakagam ; in 22 b, gambluram vikasitam 
ambaraprakagam. In the specimen at xiii, 7, 28, the praharsini 
is by one gloka stanza 2 removed from the end of the section, 
and is a moral excrescence added to the tale : 

1 I may add that in the first example there is not only hrstah in R. ii, 79, 
17, but in the vanpastha which precedes this tag we find: prahctrsajas tam 
prati baspabindavo, etc. See a case like this from the other epic cited in 
the next note. 

2 This final ^loka says: “I have repeated what the seer proclaimed in 
regard to the getting of good and evil fruit. Now what do you want to 
hear 'i ” The $loka before the prahar$vji is : Bhismasyai ’tad vacah Qrutva 
vismitah Kurupungavah, asan pralivstamanasaf}. prltimanto ’bharans tada. 
See the last note. 
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yan mantre bhavati vrtho ’payujyamane 
yat some bhavati vrtha J bhisuyam&ne 
yac ca ? gnau bhavati vrtha 'bhihuyamane 
tat sarvam bhavati vrtha ’bhidhiyamane 

The tendency to restrict the final syllaba anceps to the close 
of the stanza is observable in several of these cases. For in- 
stance, in the group cited from the twelfth book, the only 
final breves are at the end of whole stanzas, not at the end of 
the first hemistich. In i, 2, the first hemistich ends in a short 
vowel, but before two consonants (d ends in &) ; in i, 21 and 
22, no final is short. The only exception is the one noticed 
above, i, 25, 17 b. The two cases in H., C., 6248 and B., 3, 7, 
25 are tags, and have no final brevis. The former has hiatus 
in pada d (avoided in B., 2, 53, 57, manujendra ca Tmanistham) : 

yad yuktam, kuru manujendra, atmanestam 

The latter, instead of C.’s amrtam, 11,303, has 

yat satyam yad anrtam adimaksaram vai, 

where (adima and ksara are karana and karya) 1 adima is a 
late adjective. 

On the verse gopta samiksya sukrtinam dadati lokan, see 
below under matrachandas. 

Mrgendramukha. 

Another atijagatl, not found in the Mahabharata, but in one 
text of the Ramayana, is the mrgendramukha of R, vi, 101, 
55, which takes the place of a puspitagra tag in G. 85, 13. 
The posterior paclas of the latter metre have regularly the 
form illustrated by G. at this place, muditamanah samud- 

lksitum tvarami, w \j w \j w \j This form is 

simply quadrupled in order to make the mrgendramukha ; 
the cadence of which is often made trochaic through the 
caesura, as in this epic example, a and d : 

1 In the next pada, B. has yad hhntam bhavati mitha$ ca yad bhavisyam, 
where C. has yad bhutam bhavad amitam ca. 
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yadi vadham icchasi ] Ravanasya samkhye 
yadi ca krtaiit hi taye ’cchasi pratxjnam 
yadi tava raj asutabhilasa, &rya, 
kuru ca yaco mama | glghram adya vira 1 

The native division of the pada of course is w v, 

which fits pada b. The brevis at the end of 
either pada, as in this case, is probably due to the fact that 
the metre is a stereotyped posterior pada in repeated form. 

Asambadha. 

The remaining aksara tags are longer metres, the gakvarl, 
of syllables 4 x 14; the atigakvarl, of 4 x 15: and the ati- 
dhrti, of 4x19. Of the first, there are two varieties, of which 
one is the asambadha, found only in the Bombay R. ii, 116, 

25, with the norm (according to the example, , 

) violated as follows (prior hemistich) : 

Ramah saihs&dhya rsiganam anngamanftd 
deg&t tasmat knlapatim abhivadya rsiin 
sarayak pritais tair anuraata upadist&rthah 
punyam ySsSya svanilayam upasampede 

To this is added a supplementary tag, a peculiar stanza 
(where G. iii, 1, 35, has a vangastha tag), in which the last 
pada differs from the three preceding ; a, b, c, being alike in 
having each the fourteen morse of the even vaitallya pada 
(explained below), and eleven syllables, but not in a fixed 
order; against seventeen morse and twelve syllables in d. 
Pada b is aparavaktra, but I do not know what to call the 
whole (R. ii, 116, 26) : 

Sgramam rsivirahitam prabhuh 
ksanam api na jah&u sa Raghavah 
R&ghavam hi satatam anugatas 
tapas&g ca ? rsacarite dhrfcagun&h 


1 The stress, but not the quantity, is Saturnian ; kuru ca yaco mama | vfrum 
rnfhi C6smena | ^ighram adya vira | fnsectf verstftum. The name mygendra- 
mukha comes from the mnemonic verso: ksudhitamrgendxamukham mrg5 
upetya (Brown). 
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Vasantatilaka. 

The second gakvari called vasantatilaka (or °kam) is found 
twice in the Ramayana, but only in the last and latest book, 
vii, 8, 28, where it is followed by a jagatl upajati as a final tag, 
and vii, 96, 23, also a tag. In the latter case, all padas have 
heavy final syllables. In the former, pada c has final brevis, 
but this liberty is taken in the case of the vasantatilaka even 
by the classical writers. 1 The metre is clearly hypermetric 

tristubh : w WWW, WW W or w w, ww , 

w w w In the first example, three padas have caesura 

after the fifth, like other hypermetric tristubhs : 

esa may£ tava naradhipa xSksasSnam 
utpattir adya [ kathitS sakalS, yathavat 
bhuyo nibodha | Raghusattama, RSvanasyS, 
janma prabhavam | atulam sasutasya sarvam 

The Mahabharata has twelve occurrences of vasantatilakas, 
but only eight separate stanzas, the others being vain repeti- 
tions of old material. The first three are in the tag-group at 
the end of i, 2, 391 f£., which ends in a praharsinl. The second 
of this group has short finals in b and d; the third (which 
follows immediately after two glokas) has final brevis in a. 
The stanzas are benedictive and are partially repeated at the 
end of xviii, 5, 67-68, where B. has the thud of this group 
(omitted here in C.), and this again is found at the beginning 
of the Harivanga. In all these occurrences of the same stanza, 
dadati is left at the end of pada a ; but in c the reading varies 
between satatam gmoti in xviii and grnuyae ca nityam or 
tadvat in i, 2, 395 and Harivanga, i, 1, 4. In xiii, 151, 80, 
the same stanza has kathayec ca nityam. I give it in full on 
account of its universal interest : 

1 Compare the note to Vamana’s Stilregeln by Professor Cappeller, p. 23. 
The final brevis in prior padas is found also in inscriptional poetry. Compare 
e. g., the third and tenth stanzas in Vatsabhatti’s poem, fifth century, given 
in Biihler’s essay on Indian inscriptions, p. 91, where padas a and c respec- 
tively close in brevis ; or the fifth and twenty-fifth, where, in each, both the 
prior padas end in brevis. In fact, the tendency here is to close the hemistich 
in heavy syllables and the prior padas in light syllables (25, 27, 31, 32, 40). 
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jo gogataiii kanakagriigamayaiii dadati 
vipraya vedaviduse subaliugrutaya 1 
punyaiix ca bharatakathfuii satatam grnoti 
tulyam phalani bliavati tasya ca tasya cai ? va 

In the thirteenth book (as in the case of the Ramayana, 
tliis metre is found only in pseudo-epic or late books), there 
are two new cases of vasantatilaka. The first, 14, 189, is 
unique in not being a tag (only d has final brevis); the 
other (with a gaidulavikrldita) being a tag, as usual. The 
latter is united with the benedictive stanza above, and like 
it has final brevis in the first pada, 151, 80-81 (80 being the 
stanza quoted above). 

The Harivanga has a tag-group (followed by one gloka) of 
three more vasantatilaka stanzas at 3, 114, 39-41, the last of 
which also has final brevis in c : 

41, c, jyotis trilokajanakam tridagfdkavandyam 
d, aksnor mama J stu satataiii krdaye 'cyutakhyam 

MalinL 

This is an atigakvarl, 4 x 15 syllables, having syllaba anocps 
regularly only at the close of the hemistich, but in one in- 
stance at the end of a prior pada, a freedom found among 
classical works only in the Mrcehakafikam, according to 
Professor Cappeller. 2 3 The metre is found in both epics; 
but the Ramayana has only one case common to li. and G., 
and that is in the last book, vii, 59, 23 = G. Gl, 21, the 
stanza only ending in brevis. It is a tag. In R. vi, 40, 
29-30, there are two cases, not hi G., both regular, a Rig 
couplet (in the former case both hemistichs end in brevis). 
G. ii, 106, 29-30, has two stanzas, not hi It., a tag (final 
brevis only at the end of the first stanza). The natural 

division is often ^ v/ w, ^ vy w, , _ ^ w , with 

caesura after the spondee. The Mahabharata has eleven cases, 

1 y. 1. bahuvi£rutaya in the Bombay H. Also ca for su-, and other vari- 

ants in Anu$asana. 

3 Loc. cit. 
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and (like the one case in both texts of the Ramayana) they 
are all in the later epic: vii, 73, 48; viii, 85, 1-4; 90, 24; 
xiii, 6, 45 — 47 ; H. 2, 105, 84 ; and 3, 132, 100. The one in 
Drona -unites with a puspitagra, but, although both are almost 
at the end of a chapter, they are rather a tag to a speech than 
to the chapter itself. Those in Kama are at the beginning 
and in the middle of their respective chapters. Those in 
Anugasana are a tag, except that two glokas follow. In the 
group of viii, 85, all the padas end long except the posterior 
padas of the third stanza, both of which have final brevis. 
The two cases in Hariv. are tags (one §loka following in the 
latter) with brevis only at the close of the stanza. An irreg- 
ularity appears in xiii, 6, 46 c-d : 

bahutarasusamrddhya manus5n£m grhanl 
pitrvanabhavan&bhaih drQyate ca ’maranam 

In 47, the hemistichs end in brevis; in 45, only the first 
hemistich. The plural gphani is remarked upon as Vedic by 
the scholiast, who thus supports it; but grham (vai?) is 
probably right. 

A very common cadence, whereby the end of the pada 

assumes the fall _ w , w , rather than _ w w , 

is illustrated by H. 3, 132, 100 a-b (cited above): 

ajaram amaram ekam dhyeyam adyantaQunyam 
sagunam agunam adyam sthulam atyantasuksmam 

Another kind of malini, not found in the epics, begins with 

~ vy , www , showing that the epic form is a further 

resolution of an original tristubh, which may be represented by 

, _ w w This is, of course, the vaigva- 

devi form of the hypermetric tristubh, 1 the close relation of 
which with the puspitagra is well shown in vii, 73, 48-49: 

48 a-b : asurasuramanusyah paksino vo J rago va 

pitrrajanicara va brahmadevarsayo va 

49 a-b : yadi viqati rasatalam tad agryam 

viyad api devapuram Diteh puram va 

1 Compare Professor Jacobi’s learned essay, Entwiekelung der indischen 
Metrik in nachvedischcr Zeit, ZDMG. yol. xxxviii, p. 609. 
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The content of this maliru appears a little further on, 77, 
26, in the form of a puspitagra : 

yadi ca'manujapannagah pigaca 
rajanicar&h patagah surasuraQ ca 

and in viii, 37, 36, in aparavaktra: asurasuramahoragan naran. 

Qardulavikridita. 

The only remaining aksaracchandas in the epic is the ati- 
dkrti (4 x 19) gardiffavikrldita, which occurs in the eighth 
and thirteenth books of the Mahabharata. The chapter of 
the former book graced with a malinx is also enlivened with 
the “tiger’s play,” viii, 90, 42 (two lines in C., 4668-9). It 

is not a tag and is perfectly regular, four times , — ^ 

\J \J \j l u, w There are also one and a 

half staxrzas at xiii, 14, 229, and a whole stanza ib. 234; 
neither of which is a tag. Tliis position of a fancy-metre 
in a chapter instead of at its end always shows a late section 
(affected in the Harivanga). In xiii, 151, 79, the §ardulavi- 
kridita joins with vasantatilakas to make a tag. All the speci- 
mens are regular. The metre may be a late development 
from the tristubli. The intermediate phases, however, are 
not very clear, though the genesis may tentatively be as- 
sumed as; , ^ ^ _ v' _ w (as in the vaitallya, below), 

w or two stanzas to the strophe, as in 

the classical grouping of §lokas, with shift of csesuxa. This 
metre is not found in the Ramayana. 

Ardhas amavrtt a (Matr achandas) . 

(A) PtTSPlTAGEA .AND ApABAVAKTEA. 

These metres, as is indicated by their name “ semi-equal,” 
are uneven in their pudas. "They are not quite mora-metres, 
since the number and position of their syllables, heavy or 
light, axe regularly fixed; but on the other hand they are 
not like ak§ara metres, for their padas are not identical. In 
the epic, however, the rule of fixed syllables is not strictly 
preserved. The cadence of the hemistich, with its unequal 
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packs, has either wholly trochaic close or alternate trochaic 
and iambic. The first is illustrated by R. vi, 33, 36 c-b ; 

tam iha qaranam 

abhyup&ihi devl 
haya iva mandalam 

§qu yah karoti 

Rapid as a charger is, 

Hasten, hurry quickly. 

As already remarked, the second pada of this puspitagra,' 
when quadrupled, makes the mrgendramukha (above, p. 331), 
which also has trochaic fall. The aparavaktra, which has one 
syllable (usually two morse) less than the pnspitagra, shows 
more clearly the derivation from the tristubh, R. ii, 39, 41 : 
murajapanava-meghaghosavad 

DaQaratha-veqma babhuva yat pur£ 

or, again, in M. viii, 37, 42 : 

bhavatu bhavatu, kim vikatthase, 
nanu mama tasya hi yuddham ndyatam 

There is one form of tristubh which actually corresponds 
to the second verse of the puspitagra, when its breves are 
equated with heavy syllables, thus: 

tristubh { manai ^ L na kuryan n£ ’dadhlta rosam 

( — — w \j — \j 

-if — W — w _ 

puspi agr | svaparamat&ir gahanam pratarkayadbhih 

Professor Jacobi also sees in the jagatx or tristubh the ori- 
gin of the puspitagra, though he is inclined to adopt a more 
complicated development (from a Vedic verse of 12 + 8 
syllables). 1 

The puspitagra and aparavaktra are used only as tag- 
metres; sometimes, as in R. v, 16, 30 (not in G.) inserted 

* ZDMG. vol. xxxriii, p. 691 ff, Professor Jacobi, p. 696, regards the puspi- 
t3gra as a development from a pure matrachandas, which in turn he refers 
to the satobrhati (4 X 12 + 8). Compare also the same author, IS. vol. xvii, 
p. 449. 
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among upajati tags common to both texts ; sometimes, as in 
G. iii, 54, 28 (not in R.) after a common tristubh-tag ; or in 
other similar situations. 1 

The puspitagra occurs much more frequently as a tag- 
metre than does the aparavaktra. For example, in the Ra- 
mayana, the puspitagra is found four times as often. There 
are, however, only thirteen cases common to the two texts, 
R. and G. Besides these, G. has fourteen, and R. has twenty- 
one cases not found in the alternate text. 

The mark of the posterior pada, as distinguished from the 
prior, is the apparent insertion of a heavy syllable (in terms 
of matra metre, two moim), at a point which is usually fixed 
as after the initial four breves. This, however, is not always 
the case. Thus in G. v, 31, 62 b, corresponding to d, which 
latter, vacanam idam mama Maithili pratxhi, is regular, ap- 
pears as posterior pada of a puspitagra: 

lavanajalanidhir gospadikrto me, 

where the heavy syllable is put after all the breves, perhaps 
merely on account of the awkward phrase (in gloka, ib. 33, 
23, gospadikrtah). Later rule especially forbids this arrange- 
ment for all matrachandases : “ In the opening of prior padas, 

w w, and of posterior padas, w w and _ w w w w w w 

and \j \j \j v w are forbidden.” 2 

Further, for the prior pada may be substituted a different 
cadence, almost that of the vaitalxya, \J W \J , w w , 

This occurs in G. vi, 62, 44 a (where R. 83, 44, has 

the normal ) thus : 

G., ayam adya vibho tava ca priyartham 
R., ayam anagha tavo ’ditah priyartham 

Compare G. vi, 92, 83 b: svabala ’bhivrto rane vyarfijata, 

1 In G. vi, 39, 32, where R. has only a rucira, there is a puspitagra inserted 
before the rucira. These two names, by the way, appear together as ordinary 
adjectives “blooming and shining ” (trees), supuspitagr an ruciran (vrksan), 
R. v, 14, 41. 

2 Weber, IS. vol. viii, p. 309. 
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where R. 108, 34, lias svajanabala ’bliivrto rane babhuva. 1 

The prior pack may be hypermetric. Thus R. vi, 107, 
68 a-b : 

Dagarathasutaraksasendrayos tayor 
jayam anaveksya rane sa Raghavasya 

A parallel case or two occurs in the other epic (see below). 

Occasionally there is a quasi inversion, w_w_ w_, of the 

ending — w _ w This occurs twice in R., but only in 

Adi and Uttara. The first case presents varied readings. In 
G. i, 22, 20, there is simply the not unusual equivalence of a 
and c puspitagra and b and cl (aparavaktra) catalectic. But in 
R. the same stanza, i, 19, 22, has, besides, the irregular pada a : 

WWW WWW W W W I w w w w w w w w 

WWW WWW — W — W |=b 

that is, instead of iti hrdayavidaranam tadanlm in G. a, R. has 
iti sahrdayamanovidaranam. This can scarcely be a mere 
lapsus, as the finale occurs again in the Mahabharata and in 
R. vii, 29, 38 c-d : 

yad ayam atulabalas tvayS ? dya vai 
tridagapatis tridag&g ca nirjit&h 

In the latter passage, 37 a lias w w as close : 

atka saranavigatam uttam&ujaJh 2 

While posterior padas have syllaba anceps, as in G. vi, 92, 
83 b, cited above, a prior pada has this only in R. vi, 33, 36, 

1 Another case of variation, R. vi, 84, 22 d = G. 63, 22, where G. has asura- 
varo 'nmathanaya yatha mahendrah may he corrupt (for asuravaro 'nma- 
thane yatha mahendrah?). B. has divijaripumathane yatha mahendrah (for 
ripor ?). 

2 In h, compare G. v, 36, 77 b, Janakanrpatmajadhrtam; but R. 38, 70, has 
Janakanmatmajayadhrtam prabliavat, which is correct. In R. vii, 29, 37 and 
38 are puspitagras ; 39 and 40 are aparavaktras. In G. the only irregularity 
here is in (37) 38 c, svasutasya vacanam atipriyam tat. Here in 40 = R. 39, 
a is aparavaktra and b is puspitagra, though the latter may have added the 
unnecessary tvam that makes the change. The same is true of R. 38 a. 
I have noticed besides only the following puspitagra irregularities, which 
seem to me more grammatical than metrical, or mere errors : G. ii, 29, 

29 b, w w for _ v-/ , read apratimarupa ? G. iv, 34, 36 c, read 

an^tamadhura 0 ? Neither stanza is found in R. 
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devi (cited above), where, however, G. has Site (here, 0, 39, 
abhayamkaram is to be read). In posterior packs, final syllaba 
anceps is found about a dozen times in the forty-odd puspita- 
gras of the Ramayana text. 

The aparavaktra is a puspitagra shortened by one long 
syllable, two morse, in each pada ; or in other words, its pada is 
a catalectic puspitagra pada. To native prosodians, as to Euro- 
pean scholars, the shorter is the type, and the puspitagra is an 
expanded aparavaktra ; a view that appears to me erroneous. 
The aparavaktra occurs in the Ramayana, as said above, not 

quite one-fourth so often as the puspitagra. 1 Like the latter, 

it is used alone, or with other metres to make tags. The final 
syllables are always long. Irregularities are rare ; a substitute 
like that in the puspitagra occurs in G. ii, 82, 15 a : 

\J \J 

\J \J KJ , \J \J 

\j \j — \j — , \j — (ca sat! omit ca ?) 

W W W — KJ W — , \J — W — 

Here R. has a regular aparavaktra, ii, 81, 16. In G. iv, 62, 25, 
the second pada is plavagapungavah paripurnamanasah, for 
R.’s (63, 15) plavagavarah pratilabdhapaurusalr ; and in G. 
63, 29, plavahgamah. paripurnamanasah. 

There is only one passage in the Uttara, vii, 29, 37-40, 
where puspitagra and aparavaktra are found. Otherwise these 
metres are distributed pretty evenly over the Ramayana, 
except that the first book has no aparavaktra, 2 and only one 
puspitagra common to both texts, but R. here has four not in G. 
The reason is that the later epic prefers pure matrachandas. 

Interchange of aparavaktra and puspitagra padas occurs 
occasionally, as in G. ii, 15, 36 (R. has upendra here), where a 

1 There are only six cases common to both texts ; besides, two in B. not 
in G. ; three in G. not in B . ; twelve in all, as G. at iv, 62, 26 and 63, 29 has 
the one at E. 63, 15. In the last case, the first pada is the same in the three 
stanzas ; in E. all the other padas are normal, but in G. 62, 25 d is a puspi- 
tagra pada, as is c of 03, 29. The missing stanza in the alternate text is due 
merely to the latter having a puspitagra in G. iii, 7, 86 ,* E. vi, 68, 24. 

2 The fifth book has no aparavaktra, but it has half a dozen puspitagrSs. 
The sixth hook has the greatest number of puspitagras. 
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and c aro puspltagra padas and b and d are aparavaktra 
padas in regular interchange; or as in G. v, 36, 77, where 
only the last pada of the stanza is catalcetic (of aparavaktra 
form). 

It is clear that the puspitagra, a form of tristubh, and the 
aparavaktra, a catalectie pnspitagra, are not regarded as separ- 
ate but as interchangeable in pada formation. As complete 
stanzas, the Latter compared with the former, are rare. The 
pada type is not absolutely fixed. 

Before comparing the usage in the Mahabharata, I shall 
complete this description of the phenomena in the Ramayana 
with an account of the 

(B) Aupacchanpasika akd Vaitaliya. 

In the later part of the Ramayana — if one may dare sug- 
gest that any epic poem in India w r as not all written at the 
same moment — the place of the pnspitagra and aparavaktra, 
as tag-metres, is taken by pure matrachandases, namely, the 
aupacchandasika and vaitaliya, which bear to each other the 
same relation as that held by the former pair ; that is to say, 
the vaitaliya pada is a catalectie aupacchandasika pada. 
These two pahs are essentially identical, as may be seen by 
comparing the posterior padas, which in each are increased 
by a long syllable. The posterior pada of the aupacchanda- 
sika is 

^ — w — 

wliich, when catalectie, should have final syllaba anceps ; but 
this never happens at the end of the first hemistich, only at 
the end of the stanza, an indication that the vaitaliya is the 
derived form. Again, the aupacchandasika is really the epic 
stanza metre. The vaitaliya is used but once as a stanza, all 
the other cases being merely catalectie padas of an aupacchan- 
dasika stanza. The prior pada in aupacchandasika may 
also end in brevis, and, as the spondee is usually resolved 
into an anapaest in both padas, we get the norm (16 and 18 
morse) : 
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(a) \J \J, w , W w — 

(b) \ j \ j — , — w w — , ^ 

or (b) , w — , w — w ^ 

This is evidently a variety of the puspitagra. 1 That is, it 
reverts to a tristubli origin. 

R. vii, 57, 21 = G. 59, 22, may be taken as the typical 
form : 

\J v-/ \j » KJ — V-/ ( ) 

W , WW , W W \J 

W W , W W J V/ W 

W W t \J W , O W 

G. adds te to R.’s pada a, iti sarvam a§esato maya (te). The 
final syllable of the stanza in vii, 61, 24 = G., 66, 24, vititaliya, 
is short in R., long in G. Prior padas do not usually end 
in brevis, but they do occasionally, as in G. vii, 87, 18 (not 
in R.), where in b the spondaic type of opening is illustrated : 

iti karma sudarunam sa krtv& 

Dando dandam avaptav&n ugram 
qrnu sarvam aqesatas tad adya 
kathayisye tava rajasihbavrtta 

The close of b, however, shows an unusual phase of the typo 
of the equivalent variant with spondee ; but it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that a brevis is lost before ugram. Roth 
posterior padas may begin with a spondee (but end in 

— ^ _ w ), as in R. vii, 55, 21 = G. 57, 22 (all padas end 

long), e. g., tuly avyadhigatau mahaprabliavau, apparently an 
older form than the usual resolved type. 

As in the case of the puspitagra and aparavaktra, the oata- 
leetic (vaitaliya) pada may take the place of the full measure. 
Thus in R. vii, 95, 17 (not in G.), the spondee type (b) is used 
as a catalectic pada: 

iti sampravicurya rajasirihah 
Qvobliiite qapatliasya nicy; ay am 
visasarja inumn nrpfniQ ca sarviin 
sa mahatma mahato lnahunubliavah 

1 Compare the form cited above, — asa variant 

of puspitagra (b). 
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In R. vii, 86, 21 (G. 93, 21), a-b allow a new form of this 
combination : 

iti Laksmanavfikyam uttamam 
nrpafcir ativamanoharam mahatma 

that is, a vaitallya prior and puspitagra posterior pada. Com- 
pare the only case not in the Uttarakanda, where in G. ii, 
81, 33 (not in R.), a lame aparavaktra hemistich is followed 
by a lame matin hemistich (fifteen morae) : 

— \J — w 

\J W, KJ \J , 

KJ KJ, \J KJ 

\J W , W , W W 

The patois metres show that the matin-form was used early, 
but how much earlier than the third century B. c. it is impos- 
sible to say. The vaitallya itself is a common metre of the 
Dhammapada. 1 

Matrachandas in the Mahabharata. 

The many “semi-equals” in the great epic form a fair 
parallel to the state of things in the little epic. Rut there 
arc no regular vaitallya or aupaechandasika stanzas at all. 
In a late passage of Vana and in (JJanti there is a sporadic 
approach to vaitallya form. On the other hand, there are 
over ninety-one puspitagras and aparavaktras. They are 
found chiefly in the later part of the epic and appear morn in 
groups than they do in the Ramayana. The interchange of 
puspitagra and apamvaktra padas, of which I have spoken, 
above, is met with in the very first example at the end 
of i, 30: 

anupamabalavlryatejaso 

dhrtamanasah pari rak sane hnrtasya 
asurapurav id&ranilh su ra 

jv-alanasamiddhavapnhprakfupnah 

1 The typo hero has in the posterior pa<la either anaprest, spondee or am- 
phinmeer as an opening; hut both here and in the choriambs much greater 
freedom is allowed than in the epic, whore, despite the occasional irregularities 
noticed above, the form is much more systematized than in Puli. 
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iti samaravaram surah sthit&s te 
parighasahasragataih sam&kulam 
vigalitam. iva ca ? mbar£ntaram 
tapanamarlcivik£gitain babh&se 

In the first stanza the padas are aparav., puspit., aparav., 
aparay. ; in the second, puspit., aparay., aparay., puspit. Al- 
most the same as the latter is the arrangement in a tag to a 
danakathana (followed by three tristubhs), at the end of iii, 
200, 126, where a puspit. pada is followed by an aparay. pada 
in the first couplet ; but the second begins with the posterior 
puspitagra pada, and is followed by the posterior pada of an 
aparavaktra : 

c-d : bhavati sahasragunam dinasya rahor 
visuvati ca J ksayam agnute phalam 

as if the posterior pada were used originally in either position 
as the norm ; which would agree with the identification with 
the tristubh ventured above. 

Of the eight puspitagras in the seventh book, six (all tags) 
are perfectly regular (2 X 16 4- 18) and require no notice 
(for C. 2731, rajani 0 , read rajani 0 , as in B. 77, 26). Here 
only hemistichs end in brevis. Two cases deserve notice. In 
vii, 1622 = 37, 37 b, C. has pitrsuracarana-siddhasanghaih, in 
B., siddhayaksasahghaih. But B. is often less better than 
bettered, and here the net result of three corrections is to 
make a perfect puspitagra out of C.’s scheme, which is 

WWW WWW W W , W W W W — W W — W 1 16 + 15 

WWW WWW W W W , WWW WW — W — W , 17 -f- 17 

but this is attained by adding yaksa in b ; changing avanita- 
lavigataig ca to avanitalagataig ca in c ; and inventing the 
word ativibabhau for abhibabhau in d (B, ativibabhau huta- 
bhug yatha ’jyasiktah). Mates to pada c were shown above 
from the Ramayana. Irregular too as is d, it is not lightly to 
be rejected, since it has its perfect parallel in the eighth book 
(below), as also in Hariv. C. 11,269 d (3, 6, 4 d) 

(iti sa nrpatir atmavSns tada ? s&u) 

tad anu(vi)cintya babhuva vltamanyuh 
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where, for C.’s anucintya, anuwcintya of B. may be a corrected 
reading, as above it is easy to propose abhivibabhau and refer 
to the Big Veda for the form. 

The case at vii, 182, 27 = 8273, shows a better reading in 
B., where hi is required (accidentally omitted in C.). The 
padas here are regular, the stanza’s end having brevis (in 77, 
26, the first hemistich ends in brevis). The chief peculiarity 
here is that the passage stands in the middle of the chapter, 
the other cases in Drona being tags. 

Once w w w — w takes the place of w w ^ w w producing 
in pada a the choriambus equivalent to that in b and d. This 
happens in one of the two great groups of late aparavaktras 
in the eighth book, viii, 30, 3 (almost at the beginning of the 
chapter) 1 : 

VUU, UU , w 

yj KJj W , \J yj 

yy yy yy w yy — , w — yy — 

yy yy yy yy, \y yy — , yy — yy 

The rest of the twenty-five “ semi-equals ” in the eighth 
book are all grouped together in 37, 31 ff., where, after one 
puspitagra pada, follow, as in the last group after a stanza, 
aparavaktras only. In this group of twelve stanzas, breves 
occur but rarely at the end of the hemistich, in (31), 40, and 
42 at the stanza’s end, in 35 alone at the end of b. Only two 
of these stanzas require a word. In 37 c-d, where the first of 
the two padas Las seventeen morse (for fourteen), 

dinakarasadxQ&ih garottamair yudha 
Kurusu bakta vinihatya tan arln, 

it seems simple to drop the hypermetric and unnecessary 
yudha ; but it is in both texts (Nilakantha says that this par- 
ticular stanza is vi$amarh chandas) and has a parallel in 
Hariv. 11,269, where (0. only) a puspitagra begins : 

1 The first stanza of the chapter is a $loka ; the first stanza of the group is 
a puspitagra; then follow aparavaktras to 0, where the first half is catalectic 
(aparavaktra) and the second half is puspitagra (as in 1$, b ends in brevis) ; 
10 is a regular aparavaktra ; 12-14, regular aparavaktras ; 11 is regular in 
B, a, but irregular in C. ($inivrsabha 9 arapiditas for ° 9 arair nipxditam). Here 
d ends in brevis. 
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vidhivihitam aqakyam anyatka, hi kartum 1 

A similar case has been shown above in the Ramayana. 

The other stanza deserving notice is the first of the group, 
viii, 37, 31 = 1737. Both texts have a puspitagra pada in a ; 
an aparavaktra pada in b ; and in c-d 

jugupisava iha J dya Pandavam 
kiin bahuna | saha tail- jayami tam 

that is, __ ^ ^ for of the resolution in vaitalTya (but the 
csesura in d is after the choriambus : “ Though the gods may 
wish to guard the Pandu here to-day, what then ? I shall 
conquer him, gods and all ”). 

In Qanti, the puspitagras are generally too regular to be 
interesting. A big bunch of them in Moksa makes a tag at 
the end of adhy. 179, thirteen in all. They have an unusual 
number of final breves, but only because vratam idam ajagaram 
§uci§ carami is the final refrain of ten of them (only twice 
has b brevis). Of the twenty-one stanzas of this class in 
Qanti (Mok§a), sixteen are puspitagras ; five, aparavaktras. 
About the same proportion obtains in Harivanga, where there 
are twenty-two stanzas of ardhasamas, of which only three are 
aparavaktras. All those in (3anti are tags, either following 
tristubhs or followed by another supplementary tag (as in the 
case of a rathoddhata mentioned above). In xii, 250, 12 b = 
9035 (yad avidusam) mahadbhayam (paratra) in C. appears 
to be a lapsus; in B. as sumahadbhayam, and in 10,530, yad 
avidusam sumahadbhayam bhavet ; but compare the parallel 
below in H. The following is a parallel to the case above 
in the Ramayana in its late form (v^__^_w__): xii, 319, 
112 = 11,836 (the order of morse is 17 + 18 + 16 or 17 + 16) ; 
where B. has : 

yad upardsadam upakarot tatha ? sau 
Janakanrpasya pura hi Y&jhavalkyah 

1 This is in the stanza referred to above. In this case, H. 3, 0, 4 a has only 
vidhivihitam a<?akyam anyatha, to which C. adds kartum. The fact that the 
same superfluity of syllables is found in the Kamayana must at least make 
doubtful an instant acceptance of the more usual form given in what is so 
often a clearly improved text. 
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yad upaganitaQaQvatiXvyayaiii tac 
chubkam amrtatvam atjokam archati 

(here C. in c has °gamtam). Both texts have thus in a: 

\J \J 3 W W \J 

and C. has in c : 

\J KJ \J , \J \J 

The last stanza in the book, 3G6, 9 = 13,943, has, as an 
aparavoktra tag, morse 14 + 18 + 14 4- 18, alternate calalectic 
verses, of which I have spoken above. 

The remaining matrachandases in ^anti are discussed below. 
The thirteenth book has no aparavaktras but nine puspitagras, 
all of which are perfectly regular (the hemistich ends in brevis, 
e. g., 76, 31). All except those in the extraordinary (late) 
section, 14, 180, and 190, are tags, though 26, 101-2 are fol- 
lowed by four (jlokas. 1 

Apart from the padas already noticed, the IIarivah<;a has 
little of interest. Interchange of the two forms (a, catalectio) 
occurs in 3, 6, 3. In the puspitagras at 12,705-6, the hitter 
has in b, w w w vy w — w, as in the lapsus above. 

Here sa has been dropped, (3, 42, 21) dititanayam (sa) 
mrgadliipo dadarga. As usual in the later books, several of 
the stanzas are not tags: 2, 123, 32 is followed by glokas and 
ruciras, but is near the end of the section; at the beginning 
are the three of 3, 6, 2 ff. ; in the middle of the section are 
3, 49, 31 = 12,960, and 3, 50, 12 = 12,989; as are the four 
in 3, 51, vss. 18, 29, 42, 49 = 13,024-35-51-58. Many of the 
final stanzas are benedictive, as in 3, 6, 10, where puspitagras 
are interwoven in an upajati kavyastuti : 

vijayati vasudh&m ca r&javrttir 

dkanam atulam labhate dvisajjayam ca 
vipulam api dhanam labhec ca v&iQyah 
sugatim iy&c ehravanac ca QUdrajatih 
pur&nam etac caritam raahatmanam 
adhitya buddhim labhate ca naisiaklm, etc. 

1 Here C., 1800 1), lias the meaningless words : jilataraye tripath agamiyo- 
garupan, for °rataye . . . pathanuyoga® in B. 
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It will be convenient here to put together the forms of 
ardhasamavrttas thus far exhibited in the two epics. In the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana the general types of aparavaktra 
and puspitagra are : 

(a 1 ) w w w w w w, — w — w — ( — ), 14 (16) morse 
(b 1 ) w w w w — w w, — w — w — ( — }, 16 (18) morse 

These may be called the types, because the following vari- 
ations are proportionally insignificant. But, though few in 
number, they are important as showing that there was no 
absolute line between the fixed matrachandas and the free 
matrachandas, for these variations may just as well be re- 
garded as, e. g., vaitallya padas as variants of aparavaktra 
padas. But it must be remembered that they do not repre- 
sent padas of, e. g., vaitaliya stanzas ; only equivalent padas 
of, e. g., aparavaktra stanzas, which I call variants on account 
of their position : 

In M. and It. both are found the following variants of (a 1 ) : 

(a 2 ) www www w w w ( ) 

In both texts of both epics, two cases in M . ; three in R. In 
M. both cases are in pada c ; in R., only in aparavaktra. 

(a 8 ) www www — w w w (hypermeter) 

In M., in both texts and also in Harivanga ; in R., one case. 
In M. alone : 

_ _ _ ( a 0 ---- W W W W 

In R. alone : 

(a 5 ) www www, ww w (B., vii) 

(a 6 ) w w __ w w __ w w __ w (G., 17 morse) 

(a 7 ) - ww www — w — w w — (doubtful, pada c, 15 mo roe) 

(a 8 ) - ww ww — w — w (only in G., pada c, 15 morse) 

In M. and R. both is found the following variant of (b 1 ) : 

(b 2 ) - w^w__ w w __ w (only in C. and G-., 15 morse) 

In M alone : 

(b 8 ) www — _ w w — w — w (only in C. and Harivanga, 

padas b and d, 17 morse) 

(b 4 ) w w w w — , w _ w — w — w (sic, bis in C.) 

(b 6 ) — ww ww w w . 
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In R alone : 

(b 6 ) kj \ j \j 5 \ j * w (only in G., forbidden by 

rule) 

(b 7 ) \j \j w , \j w — w — (only in G.) 

(b 8 ) w _ w __ w w, __ w _ w __ (only in G.) 

(b 9 ) w w _ w _ w __ w w (only in G., a prior ilupa- 

ccbandasika) 

The complete vaitaliya and aupacchandasika stanzas, of 
perfect mora form, found only in the later Rumayana, have 
the scheme : 

(a) w, — yj \j — , w — — ()=l) 

(b - 1 ) w_w__ {±F) 

(b 2 ) v~/ W — , — w yj — , yj — \J — (±1) 

(b 8 ) V, 

Before taking up the odd cases remaining, I cannot refrain 
from departing somewhat from a purely metrical point of 
view, to express admiration for the art with which these 
metres are handled. The poets of the later epic play with 
them skilfully. They are not apprentices but master work- 
men. I give two illustrations. In one, the metre is em- 
ployed to give a list of fighters and weapons, the names of 
which are cleverly moulded together to form half a perfect 
stanza. In the other the poet is indulging in satire at the 
expense of the philosophers: 

viii, 30, 5, parighamusalaQaktitomar&ir 

nakharabhuQundigadil<jat£ir hat&h 
dviradanarahay&h sahasra^o 
rndhiranadxpravahas tad£L ? bhavan 

xii, 179, 35, bahukathitam idam hi buddhimadbhih 

kavibhir abhiprathayadbhir StmakXrtim 
idam idam iti tatra tatra tat tat 1 

svaparamatair gahanam pratarkayadbljih 

I have now given seriatim all the matrachandas cases in 
the great epic, with the exception of one case in Yana, to be 


1 r. 1. hanta. 
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mentioned immediately, and two or three peculiar groups in 
Qanti, also to be discussed below. It will have been noticed 
that in the later books great heaps of stanzas of this metre 
are piled together. Thus all the twenty-five in lvarna (a 
late book in its present shape) are in two sections, thirteen 
stanzas in one, twelve in another ; while in (JJanti another group 
of thirteen is found. This stupid massing of adornments — 
for these tag-metres were used originally only as fringe-work 
— the still later thirteenth book exceeds by uniting together 
in one heap, first, a puspitagra, xiii, 14, 180, then four ary as, 
ib. 181-4, then two glokas, ib. 185-6, then an arya, ib. 187, 
then an upajati, ib. 188, then a vasantatilaka, ib. 189, then 
a puspitagra, ib. 190, then an arya, ib. 191. 

Despite this profusion of puspitagras and aparavaktras, 
the Mahabharata has no such regular vaitallyas and aupac- 
chandasikas as has the later Ramayana. But the following 
interesting verses occur in the popular story of Yudhistfiira 
and the daemon, who required him to answer certain ques- 
tions. They are not tags, hi, 313, 112-113; they are late; 
and they are an approach to vaitallyas: 

priyavacanavadi kim labhate 
vim rgitakary akarah kim labhate 
bahumitrakarah kim labhate 
dharme ratah kim labhate kathaya 

W W, W W w , w w , 15 

W W W, vu , W w , 16 

^ V-'j W W , W W , 14 

W , W W , WWW, 16 

priyavacanavadi priyo bhavati 
vimr^itakaryakaro 'dhikam jayati 
bahumitrakarah sukham vasate 
yag ca dharmaratah sa gatim labhate 

W W, W W W 15 

W W W W, — W W — , W WWW, 16 

W W, w W w _ W W , 15 

— w, _ w w w w _ w W 17 
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In C., 17,397-98, the same text. This is the kind of story 
which, because it appears Buddhistic, is often labelled as a 
matter of course ‘certainly old.’ But the talc, on general 
principles, is just as likely to be Late as early ; perhaps more 
so, when one considers that kings interviewed by spirits who 
ask conundrums are merely stalking-horses, and must first be 
famous as kings before such stories are fastened upon them. 
This particular tale bears all the marks of a late inset, 1 
Although the great epic lacks the regular vfiitallya of the 
Family ana’s Uttarakanda, yet (JJanti offers a type of metres 
which shows forms ending in the close of this measure. 
For besides the usual ending _ w __ w — of the rniitra form, 

the close may also be _ w w (called apatlilika). Also 

the beginning of the verses given below is of matra-fonnation, 
but the matras are not regular. The group xii, 322, 28-32 = 
12,071-75, follows a group of praharsinls (4 x 13 syllables) : 

28, raja sadu dharmaparali qublifujubhasya 

gopta samlksya sukrtinaiii dadhati lokan 
bahuvidham api carati pravi^ati 
sukham anupagataiii niravadyam 

w , w w — , w — w — w 

w v, w u V) — w — w 

WWW WWW, W W wwww 

WWW WWW, WW 

Morse 20 + 21 + 14 + 14, the first hemistich bridging the 

preceding praharsinls, , wwww, _ w _ w , and the 

apatalika (c-d scheme also in 30, below). 

29, (jvano bhlsanakaya ayomukhani 

vayahsi balagrdhra[knla] paksin&m ca sangh&h 
narakadane mdhirap& guruvaca — 
nanudam uparatam viqanty asantah 

, W W , W W — w 

w W, WW — w [w w] f — w w 

WWWW WWW w w w w 

WWW WWW, W — W 

19 + 19 + 15 + 16 

1 Compare Holtzmann, who rightly says that the story is a late addition 
to the third hook to connect it with the fourth, Neunzehn Bucher, p. 95. 
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30, maryad&niyatil svayambhuv& ya ihe 'mail 
prabhinatti da^aguna manonugatv&t 
nivasati bhx'Qam asukham pitrvisa — 
ya-vipinam avagahya sa p&pah 

> W W W W, W W 

W W W WWW? W W 

WWW W W W, W W — W W W W ( 

WWW WWW, w w (= 

22 + 18 + 14 + 14 

31, yo lubdhah subhr^am priyanrtaQ ca manusyah 
satatanikrtivafican^-bhiratih sy&t 
upanidhibhir asukhakrt sa paramanirayago 
bhrqam asukham anubhavati duskrtakarm& 

a, > — w w — , w _ w _ w w (= 32 a) 

b, W W W W W W W» W W 

G, wwww, wwww_,w, wwwwww_ 

d, WWWWWW W W W W, WW 

22 + IT 4- 19 + 18. Here c has the resolved equivalent of 
the w w w ^ _ close of a, b, d. The choriamb of a is all, 

resolved in d, ^ ^ w w v^w, _ w w ; in c only the first 

syllable, (as if sa were interpolated). 

32, usnam Vaitaranim mabanadim 2 avag&dho 
'sipatravanabhinnagatrah 
paraQuvanaQayo nipatito vasati (ca) 
ca maMniraye bhrQSrtah 

, _ w w (w __) w __ w v-/ (= 31 a) 

w — w w w — w 

UU) WVU I WWW WWW (w) 

W W, — W W — , w 

22 ( 19 ) +13 + 16 + 13 

1 C. vacana, but N. vaEcana caury2di. 

2 C. omits maha 0 . 


= 28 c) 
= 28 d) 
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Matrasamakas. 

In xii, 336, 11-12 = 12706-7 occur two lines, as printed in 
C., which seem to be rather rhythmical prose than poetry ; 
but in 347, 18-22 = 13444 there are five matra stanzas, of 
which I give the scheme alone (they are not arranged in the 
same way in both texts) : 

18, WWWW , WWW W W W —~y WWW UVV , WWW 

uuw_(16x2) 

WWW W W W , W W W W W W , WWW WWW , 

WWW WWWW (1C + 17) 

B. adds W W W W W W , which C. gives to the next stanza. 

19, WWW WWW , WW W — W, WW — WW — , W W (16 + 14) 

C. adds w w w w , which B. gives to the next hemistich. 

W w w W — , w w — WW , W W _ W W , WW W W — (16 X 2) 

20, W W W W — , W W W W — , W — W, WW WW (16 X 2) 

WW W W,WW WW — y WW W , WWW W (16 + 17) 

21, W WW, W — WW — , (w ), W w w w , w w w 

(16 + 22 or 17) 

WW W WWW W — W W w — W* W W — W W — . (15 + 16) 

Perhaps puranam in 21 is to be omitted. The text is : 

tarn lokas&ksinam ajaxn purusam puranam ravivar- 
nam I^varaiii gatim bahuc^ah 
pranamadhvain ekamanaso yatah salilodbhavo 'pi 
tarn rsim pranatah 

22, V-/ W — w — W, WW — WW — , W — WW, WW ww (16 + 17) 

W — W, W W WW — , W ww, w w w (16 + 18) 

The arya form is clear in stanzas 18 and 20. On the other 
hand, the first stanza is an almost pure praharanakalita pada, 

W W WWWW 7 while the pramitaksara pada, w w — w — w 

w W W W J prevails in the following stanzas ; not, however, 

as pure <jakvari or jagati stanzas, but with matra resolution. 
The stanzas, if they are treated as one group, may perhaps be 
considered as rather rough matrasamakas (four padas of six- 

23 
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teen moroe each), partly of the vicloka type ; 1 or as aryagiti 
(but with four morn in the sixth foot), mixed with inatra- 
samakas. Nothing of this sort is found in the Ramayana. 


G-anacchandas. 


The statement that the arya metre occurs in Buddhistic 
writings (and earliest inscriptions) but not in epic poetry, was 
made so long ago that the learned author of Das Ramayana 
can scarcely at this date be held responsible for the slight over- 
sight. 2 Nor is the main argument, to which this statement 
served as a support, especially affected by the fact that the 
Mahabharata, besides the stanzas of aryagiti mentioned in the 
last paragraph, has eight arya stanzas ; since these are in parts 
of the epic so late that their presence, as affecting epic poetry 
in general, may be discounted ; at least for any one who takes 
a reasonably historical view of the growth of the great epic. 
Six occur in xiii, 14, 181-84, 187, 191 = 772-75, 778, 782 : 

181, , vy — \j , ; vy — \jy vy vy vy vy, vy — vy, vy vy , vy, 

, — vy v, ; vy — w, vy vy — , w, , w 

182, > w vy — , vy vy — ; vy — vy, , w vy, , vy, 

ww v vy, 8 vy — w, vvj ; vy vy, , vy, 

183, vy vy — , > ; vy — vy, , vy vy, , , 

> — vy vy, vy vy vy vy, — — , vy, vy vy , 4 

184, vy vy vy vy * vy vy vy vy , \y vy — ; vy vy — , vy vy , vy — vy , , vy, 

, vy vy — , vy vy vy vy; vy vy , vy vy , vy , 

187, — • vy vy , — vy vy, vy vy j vy vy, vy vy , vy, , , 

vy vy vy vy, vy — vy, vy vy vy vy ; vy vy , vy , . 

191, vy \y — , vy vy, ; vy vy vy vy, , vy, , , 

The last two stanzas are upagiti, that is, they have the 


1 Colebrooke, Essays, vol. ii, pp. 78, 142 ff. ; Weber, Ind. Stud., vol. viii, 
pp. 314—318. I am indebted to a query note in Professor Cappcller’s manu- 
script for the suggestion that these may be imperfect aksaracchandases of 
the types named. The pure matrasamaka has brevis in the pada's ninth 
syllable. 

2 ZDMG-., vol. xxxviii, p. 600 ; Das Ramayana, p. 03. 

* B., bhavati hi ; C. omits hi. 

4 Text .* yesam na ksanam api rucito haracaranasmaranavicchedah ; ayagiti 
and neglected caesura; but if apt (an easy intrusion) were extruded, the 

neglected caesura would be in its usual place, , _ vy vy, vy vy vy vy vy vy, 

— vy vy, vy, , with the arya final foot of two morse. 
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short verse in each hemistich. The full eighth foot, aryagiti, 
is found only in 183 b (if left uncorrected). There are no 
irregularities in the use of the amphibrach. Brevis may stand 
at the end of the first hemistich. 1 

Two cases occur in Harivaiiga. I give the text: 

1, 1, 3, jayati ParSQarasunuh satyavatikrdayanandano Vyasah 
yasya ’syakamalagalitam van may am amrtaih jagat 
pibati 

1, 1, 7, yo Harivangam lekhayati yatha vidhina maliatapah 
sapadi 

(in C.) sa yati Hareh padakamalajm] kamalaih yatha madh- 
upo lubdhali 

(in B.) sa jayati Haripadakamalam madhupo hi yatha rasena 
samlubdhah 

The first stanza is regular. The second neglects the usual 
caesura after the third foot in the first hemistich in both texts ; 
while C.’s text is impossible in the second, though the metre 
may be set right by omitting the antecedent and reading 
(without sa) : 

The text of B. is regular, with v _ ^ as sixth foot, where (in 
the second hemistich) stands w in the cases above. 

On page 164, 1 cited in full a stanza beginning: ahull sasfim 
budclhigunan vai (the sixty Samkhya gunas); the scheme 
(unique in the epic) for the whole stanza being (xii, 256, 12) : 

V W W , O' 'w/VV-Z'o' 

Although this lacks the marked characteristics of the arya, 
both in its early and in its later forms, it is yet a gana metre 
which may be reckoned either as aiyagiti, or as matrasamaka, 
but not pure. 

As to the origin of the ganacchandas, the metre seems to 
me to be rather a species than a genus. As seen in the speci- 

1 There is here no case of four breves in the sixth foot of the second hemi- 
stich, which occurs in classic writers and inscriptional aryas, e. g., Vatsa- 
bhatti, loc. cit., vs. 39. 
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mens above under matrasamakas, they are interchangeable 
with the latter, of which they are only a more special type, 

with yy, u_u, slv, as the last four feet of the 

hemistich (compare 183 a, only this is not in the aryagiti 
form, but has the alternative one heavy syllable for two, or 
two morse for four). The matrasamakas in turn are the 
equivalent in morse of the gloka strophe (that is, a unit com- 
posed of two glokas, such as the classical writers affect), the 
thirty-two syllables of the half strophe answering to the thirty- 
two morse of the hemistich in the matrasamaka and aryagTti 
(the one mora of the sixth foot and two morse of the eighth 
foot being special modifications). 1 

The Distribution of Fancy-Metres in the Great Epic. 

The relation of gloka and tristubh, 2 which in the whole 
.Mahabharata stand numerically in the rough proportion of 
95,000 to 5000 (out of 101,900 stanzas or prose equiva- 
lents, the sum of the whole), varies enormously from book 
to book, one tristubh to three hundred and ten glokas in the 
eighteenth book, almost nine hundred tristubhs to four thou- 
sand glokas in the eighth book, the extremes in absolute 
number of tristubhs as well as in their proportion to glokas. 

From reasons quite apart from metre, I have elsewhere 
maintained that the first part of book i, and book xiii, with 
the Harivanga were late, as compared with books vii, viii, xii, 
but that these in their turn contain very late additions to 

1 One may, indeed, take the ?loka hemistich in the form , 

^ ^ — and reckon it in morse, 15 -f 14, as a hemistich of a 

matrasamaka, which is as nearly correct, that is as near to a real samaka, 
as are the cases above, where the pada may have 15, 10, or 17 morse. But I 
prefer to rest with the fact that the matrasamaka is a parallel in terms of 
morae to the <?1 oka-strophe in terms of syllables, without attempting a deriva- 
tion. For particular studies of the ganacchandas, see Professor Cappeller’s 
Die Ganacchandas, and Professor Jacobi, ZDMG. vol. xxxviii, p. 505 if. The 
latter scholar believes the arya to have been a musical adaptation, and to 
have come into Sanskrt from Prakrt poetry. The metro can bo traced back 
to the time of Agoka. 

_ 2 ^kat is tristnbli and jagati. There are just about the same number of 
tristubh-jagati stanzas in the Mahabharata as in the Rig Veda. 
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the original epic, often palpable intrusions. 1 The use of the 
fancy-metres seems to illustrate the general correctness of my 
former analysis. Thus the rucira occurs in i, iii, vii, xii, xiii, 
Hariv.; the vasantatilaka only in i, xiii, xviii, Ilariv. ; the 
malinl only in vii, viii, xiii, Hariv.; the ary a only in xiii, 
Hariv. The tag-metres of Adi are confined to the Ill's t quar- 
ter (two thousand) of the eight thousand in the whole book. 
They cease after Sarpasattra (almost after the beginning 
of Astika), or, in other words, they occur almost entirely in 
the most modem part of the book. Books ii, v, mid vi have 
no fancy metres at all; book ix has but one, a bhujamgapra- 
yata. On the other hand, books iv, x, xi, xiv, xv, xvi, and 
xvii have none also, wliich however, need not surprise us 
much, as most of them are short supplementary books, and 
the fourteenth is mainly an imitation of the Gita. That the 
fourth book is not adorned with these metres indicates perhaps 
that it was written between the time of the early epic and the 
whole pseudo-epic. The much interpolated eighth book would 
be comparatively free from these adornments were it not for 
its massed heaps of aixlliasamavrttas, twenty-five in all (other- 
wise it has only one Qardulavikridita and five malinis). The 
seventh book, on the other hand, has two drutavilambitas, 
nine ruciras, one prahansinl, one malinl, and eight ardliasama- 
vrttas, — twenty-one in all. The first book, that is, its first 
quarter, has thirty-one, of which twenty-two are ruciras ; four, 
praharsinls ; three, vasantatilakas ; two, aixlliasamavrttas. The 
pseudo-epic shows the greatest variety, as well as of course 
the greatest number, the books represented (with the ex- 
ception of one vasantatilaka in the eighteenth) being the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and Harivahga, with 48£, 28£, and 43, 
respectively. 

1 Compare the paper on the Bharata and Great Bharata, AJT., vol. xlx, 
p. 10 ft. That there are antique parts in books generally late, no one X bt*- 
lieve, has ever denied. Nor has any competent critic ever denied that in 
books generally old late passages are found. Adi, Vana, and Anu^asana, 
and in a less degree Karna, are a hodge-podge of old and new, and the only 
question of moment is whether in each instance old or new prevails or is 
subsidiary. 
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The number of occurrences of each metre, according to 
the books in which they are found, is given in the following 
table : 



Cases occurring in books. 



i 

iii 

vii 

viii 

be 

xii 

xiii 

xviii 

Hariv. 

Total. 


Ratkoddliata, . . . 


. . 



. . 

Oi 

. . 

. . 

. . 

01 


Bhuj amgapray ata 





1 

2 




3 


Dratavilamkita . 



2 







2 


Vai<?vadevl. . . . 






1 




1 

Aksara 

Rucira 

22 

3 

9 



4 

3 


10 

51 


Praliarsini .... 

4 

. • 

1 



4 

1 

• • 

2 

12 


Vasantatilaka . . 

a 




. - 


3 

1 

5 

12 


Malinx ....... 



1 

5 



3 


2 

11 


Qardulavikrldita 

. . 



1 

. . 

. . 

Si 



4i 


Puspitagra \ 











Matra 

Apaxavaktra > . 

2 

6 

8 

25 

. . 

31 

9 

. . 

22 

103 


Matrasamaka ) 











Gana 

Arya 







6 


2 

8 


Total 

31 

9 

21 

31 

1 

CO 

28J 

1 

43 

213 


How axe we to account for these fancy-metres? Let us 
imagine for a moment — to indulge in rather a harmless 
fancy — that the whole epic was written by one individual, 
not of course by Vyasa the arranger, but by Krit the maker, 
even as the pseudo-epic says ; though the latter sets reason- 
able bounds to the human imagination and very properly adds 
that the maker of such a poem must have been divine. 

This superhuman being, Krit (Bharatakrt or better, Maha- 
bharatakrt) must have had from the beginning a well-devel- 
oped ear for fancy-metres. When he -writes them he writes 
them very carefully, seldom opposing the rules that later 
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'writers, say of 500 A. D. and later, impose upon themselves, 
except in the case of the ardhasamavrttas. Theso at one 
time he writes correctly and another loosely, as if lie occa- 
sionally failed to grasp the distinction between this class of 
metres and that of the strict matrachandas ; which is rather 
peculiar, when one considers how correctly he writes at other 
times. But, passing this point, how are we to account for 
the distribution of these metres ? Evidently there is only 
one way. Having started out with the statement that the 
poem was to glitter with various fancy-metres, the poet first 
gave an exhibition of what he could do, reserving, however, 
the more complicated styles for the end of the poem. Then, 
settling down into the story, he got so absorbed in it that ho 
forgot all about the fancy-metres, till after several thousand 
stanzas he suddenly remembered them and turned off three 
ruciras and six ardhasamavrttas, e. g., as tags, lauding (JJiva’s 
gift and Arjuna’s glorious trip to heaven ; but then, becoming 
interested again, again dropped them, while he wrote to the 
end of the sixth book. With the seventh book, feeling that 
an interminable series of similar and repeated battle-scenes 
was getting a little dull, he sprinkled five different kinds of 
fancy metres over his last production, and in the eighth 
emptied a box of them in a heap, which lasted till the first 
part of the poem was complete. On resuming his labors (we 
are expressly told that he rested before taking up the latter 
half of the poem) he decided that, as all interest in the story 
itself was over, the only way to liven up a philosophic en- 
cyclopedia would be to adorn it with a good many more 
fancy-metres, and toward the end lie brought out the aryas, 
which he had had concealed all the time, but kept as a final 
attraction. In this last part also he emptied whole boxes of 
metres together, just as he had done so desperately in the 
eighth book. 

This seems to me an entirely satisfactory explanation, 
granting the premiss. But in case one is dissatisfied with 
the (native) assumption of a homogeneous Homer, one might 
consider whether it were not equally probable that the present 
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poem was a gradual accumulation and that* fancy-metres were 
first used as tags 1 to chapters in the later part of the work, 
as an artistic improvement on the old-fashioned tristubh tag 
(to gloka sections) ; and so find the reason why the masses 
of fancy-metres are placed in the middle of sections in a 
later exaggeration, a vicious inclination to adorn the whole 
body with gewgaws, whereas at an earlier date it was deemed 
a sufficient beauty to tag them on to the end of a section. 
The only difficulty in this assumption is that it recognizes 
as valid the delirament of believing in the historical growth 
of the epic. 

As regards the arya, it makes no difference whether it was 
a Prakrit style known before the epic was begun or not. J ust 
as in the case of the Rig Yeda, the point is not whether such 
and such a form existed, but only whether (and if so, in how 
far) the poets admitted the form into hymns ; 2 so here, the 
question is simply as to when Sanskrit writers utilized Prakrt 
melodies. It is somewhat as if one should properly try to 
define the decade in which a piece of X’s music was com- 
posed by considering that it was in rag-time. One might 
object that rag-time melodies have been used for unnumbered 
decades by the negroes. The reply would be : True ; but it 
is only in the last decade of the nineteenth century that 
rag-time has been utilized by composers; ergo, X must have 
published his composition in that decade or later. 

When then did the vulgar arya (i. e., melody used as a 

1 The expression tag-metres answers exactly to the function of the fancy- 
metres in the Bamayana, and pretty closely to their function in the Bharata. 
I have indicated above the few cases where in the latter poem they have been 
inserted in other positions. There can be no serious doubt that such medial 
position simply shows how late is the passage where are found such stanzas 
thus located. The bhujamgaprayata appears in medial position in £anti; the 
drutavilambita, in Drona; where also the rucira (usually only tag) ; the pra- 
harsini (medial), only in Drona and £anti ; the vasantatilaka, generally a tag, 
medial only in Anufasana; the malinl, medial in Karna; the ^ardulavikridita, 
medial in both these last. 

2 The all-sufficient answer to the unsatisfactory contention that, because 
certain Vedic forms are pre-Vedic, therefore their employment by Vedic poets 
cannot be used in evidence of the age of certain hymns. 
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frame for literature) appear in Sanskrit poetry ? The author 
of the Ramayana, using freely the aksaracchandas and urdlui- 
samavrttas as tag-poetry, either knew it not or ignored It. 
The later poets of the Maliabharata, doing the same, ignored 
it also. Only the poets of the latest tracts, the fourteenth 
section of Anugasana and benedictions in Harivahga, used it, 
whether inventing or utilizing is a subsidiary question. The 
employment of this metre, if borrowed from the vulgar, stands 
parallel, therefore, to the adoption of Prakrit licence in 
prosody . 1 

Further, the sometime intrusion into the middle of a chap- 
ter of metres used originally only as tags, shows that parts of 
the Maliabharata reflect a later phase than that of the Rama- 
yana, which still confines them to their earlier function. In 
fact, the Maliabharata is here on a level with the poems of 
inscriptions where all metres are flung together , 2 and, like 
these poems, its later parts show a predilection for long com- 
pounds and for long sentences extending over many versos. 

The total result of a comparison of the various metres in 
the two epics shows in outline : 

Tn the Maliabharata In the Ramayana 

(a) early (Vedic) gloka 
early (Vedic) trisfubh 

(b) almost classical gloka (b) almost classical gloka 

classical trisfubh classical trisfubh 

(c) late gloka stanzas (pure (c) early use of fancy metres 
iambs) 

late trisfubh stanzas (ga- 
lim) 

late use of fancy metres 

A review of the results obtained in regard to the chief 
metre of the epic makes it clear that the presence in the 

1 Only xiii, 14 is really affected. The hcnedictive Harivarifa verses are 
an addition too late to affect dates. Even the native (Bombay) edition omits 
them from the text proper. 

2 See on this point, Buhlcr's essay, Das Alter der Indischen Kunstpoesie, 
with examples at the end. 
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Mahabharata of Qlokas of an older and also later type than aro 
found in the Kamayana indicates not only that the style of 
the Mahabharata is more antique in one part than in another, 
but also that tins difference is not duo to conscious metrical 
variations on the part of one poet; or, in other words, that 
the epic was not made all at once. For the general shape of 
§lokas might voluntarily be sliiftod, though even here it is 
not probable that a poet who wrote in the relined style com- 
mon to the Kamayana and to parts of the pseudo-epic Maha- 
bharata would shift back to diiambic close of the prior pada 
or a free use of the fourth vipula. But even granting this, 
there remain the subtle differences which are perceptible only 
with careful and patient study, elements of style not patent 
to the rough-and-ready critique winch scorns analysis. The 
poet who had trained himself to eschew first vipuliis after 
diiambs and renounce a syllaba anceps would not writo first 
in this particular style and then in the* careless old-fashioned 
maimer. The very presence of the more refined art precludes 
the presumption that tlie same poet in the same poem on the 
same subject would have lapsed back into barbarism. For 
the distinction is not one that separates moral discourses from 
the epic story. Except in the case of a few obvious imita- 
tions or parodies of Qruti texts, topics of the same sort are 
treated with a difference of style attributable only to different 
authors and in all reasonable probability to different ages. 



CHAPTER FIVE. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EPIC. 

We have now reached a point where an intelligent opinion 
may be formed in regard to the general make-up of the Ma- 
habharata. It is based, as was shown in the second chapter, 
on a more or less stereotyped diction, and contains adventitious 
matter common to both epics. It contains allusions to the 
latest pre-classical works, as was shown in the first chapter ; 
while its didactic parts recapitulate the later Upanishads ; and 
it shows acquaintance with a much larger number of Vedic 
schools than were recognized even at a late date. Its philo- 
sophical sections, as was shown in the third chapter, reflect 
varied schools and contradictory systems, some of which are 
as late as our era. Its metres, as have just been explained, 
preclude the probability of its having been written by one 
poet, or even by several poets of the same era. It appears to 
be a heterogeneous collection of strings wound about a 
nucleus almost lost sight of. The nucleus, however, is a 
story. 

This story is in its details so abhorrent to the writers of the 
epic that they make every effort to whitewash the heroes, at 
one time explaining that what they did would have been 
wicked if it had not been done by divinely inspired heroes ; at 
another frankly stating that the heroes did wrong. It is not 
then probable that had the writers intended to write a moral 
tale they would have built on such material. Hence the tale 
existed as such before it became the nucleus of a sermon. 
There are then two elements in the ‘ epic, narrative and 
didactic. 

In its present didactic form the epic is recited. At its own 
close we learn that it was not given as a dramatic recitation, 
still less as a rhapsodic production. A priestly reciter, vacaka, 
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pat'halca, 44 speaks ” or “reads” the epic us “he sits com- 
fortably aiul recites, carefully pronouncing the sixty-three 
letters (sounds) 1 according to their respective eight places of 
utterance ” (as gutturals, etc.). He reads from manuscripts, 
samhitapustakas, which, after the performance is over and the 
gentleman has been dismissed with a bralunasutra and a hand- 
some fee, are wrapped in cloth and piously revered. The 
recitation takes four months, and should he performed by 
Brahmans during vasso, the rainy season, xviii, 6, 21 ft’, (i, 
62, 32). 

Such recited stories are recognized elsewhere. A knight 
leaves town to go into the woods accompanied with u priests 
who know the Vedas and Vedangas,” and 41 priests who recite 
divine tales,” divyakhyanani yo ca ’pi pa than ti, but also, and 
distinguished from these, with sutah pauranikah and kathakali 
(besides hermits, (jramanFnj ca vanaukasah), i. 214, 2-3. 
The story-tellers here mimed may be represented again by 
knights who tell each other, as they sit and talk, 44 the glorious 
deeds of old and many other tales,” or, as it is expressed else- 
where, 44 tales of war and moil and genealogies of seers and 
gods.” 2 

But buried with the story-nucleus are elements also more or 
less concealed. The first of these is the genealogical verses, 
anuvanja^loka, or anuvan§ya gafcha, which in the extract 

1 samskrtah sarva^astrajSah . . asamsaktaksarapadam svarablmvasanmnv- 
itara trisastivarnasamyuktam astastUanasannritara vaeayed vaoakah svasthah 
svasinah susamahitah, xviii, 0, 21, and H. loc. eit. in PW. s. varna. In the 
enumeration of parvans following-, the Anu^asana is omitted, as it is in ono 
of the lists in Adi, whereas the other list makes it a separate work : u After 
this (i. e., after Qanti as rajadharmanu^asana, ilpaddharma, and moksu) with 
329 or y. 1. 339 sections and 1-1,732 $lokas [our text has 13,0-13 stanzas of all 
kinds] must be reckoned the Anugasana with 140 sections and 8000 ^lokas " 
four text 7790] ; where atah urdhvam shows, with the figures, that the Anu- 
9 asana is not included with (Jiinti (the former is also called Snu£aaanikam 
parva), i, 2, 70-78, 328-331. On the list i, 1, 88 ft, whicli omits the thirteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth hooks, see AJP. xix, p. 5. 

3 tatra purvavyatltani vikrantani 'tarani ca bahuni kathayitva tau remate, 
i, 222, 29; pravifya tam sabham ramyam vijahrate ca, Bharata; tatra yud- 
dhakathag citrah parikle^an? ca, Parthiva, kathayoge kathSyogo kathayam 
asatuh. sadS, rBinam devatanam ca va^afts tav ahatuh sadS, xiv, 15, 5-7. t 
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just referred to are recited; as, again, in iii, 88, 5, is found: 
Markandeyo jagau gatham (anuvan§yam). Such memorial 
stanzas in honor of the family either are strictly genealogical, 
“ Devayani bore Yadu and Turvasu,” or characterize a man, as 
in i, 95, 46 (the other, ib. 9), where ^ariitanu’s name is de- 
rived, on the strength of such a stanza, from his having the 
healing touch (the careless compilers a little later, i, 97, 19, 
give another derivation). Such stanzas are sometimes inserted 
in prose narration 1 in honor of the family, though occasionally 
of very general content. On the other hand, really genealogi- 
cal stanzas may be introduced without any statement as to 
their character, though the poets usually quote them from 
rhapsodes, “men who know the tales of old here sing (or 
recite) tins gatha,” apy atra gatham gayanti ye puranavido 
janah, i, 121, 13; vii, 67, 14. 

Though, as was shown in a previous chapter, the word for 
sing is scarcely more than recite, yet it reflects conditions 
where bards actually sang songs in honor of kings. The 
ancient age knew, in fact, just such a distinction as underlies 
the double character of the epic. On the one hand, it had its 
slowly repeated circle of tales (sometimes mistranslated by 
cycle of tales), 2 and on the other, impromptu bardic lays, not 
in inherited form but improvisations, where the rhapsode, as 
is especially provided for in the ritual, on a certain occasion 
was “ to sing an original song, the subject of which should be, 
This king fought, this king conquered in such a battle.” The 
song is here accompanied with the lute or lyre, which in the 
epic is called seven-stringed, saptatantri vlna ( kirraravo? 
$6p(ury%, see above, p. 172). Such song as “hero-praising 
verse,” naragansi gatha, are recognized in the Grhya Sutras 

1 Compare the illustrations by Lassen and Weber and Holtzmann himself, 
summed up in the last writer's work, loc. cit., p. 2. 

2 The tales of a (year’s) circle, pariplavam akhyanam, have no cyclic ele- 
ment. For literature on the early rhapsodes and reciters, see <Jat. Br. xiii, 4, 
3, 3, 5 ,* Weber, IS. i, p. 180. Compare Far. G-. S. i, 15, 17. The traditional 
legend in the epic is called (param) paryagatam akhyanam kathitam, xii, 340, 
125, 138. The early improvised lays are called svayamsambhrta gathah (loc, 
cit., <Jat. Br.). 
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as traditional texts, differentiated from “ legends,” and were 
probably genealogical stanzas preserved in the family. Be- 
sides the single singer, there were also bands of singers who 
“ sang the (reigning) king with the old kings.” 1 

In these Brahmana stories, the rhapsode-lay took place at 
the very time of the priestly recited tale, which circled round 
a year. There is no difference of date between them. The 
rhapsode and the reciter were contemporary. So in the epic, 
although the recitation of tales is noticed, yet rhapsodes are 
constantly mentioned. In xiv, 70, 7, praise is rendered by 
dancers and luck-wishers and also by rhapsodes, grant hikas, 
“ in congratulations that uttered the praise of the Kuru-race,” 
Kuruvahgastavakhyabhir agirbhih. In parallel scenes we find 
“ story-tellers,” who could praise only by performing their 
business, as in iv, 70, 20: “ Eight hundred bejewelled Sutas 
along with magadhas (singers) praised him, as the seers did 
()akra of old;” ib. 72, 29: “Singers, gayanas, those skilled 
in tales, akhyanagilas, dancers, and reciters of genealogical 
verses, natavaitalikas, 2 stood praising liim, as did Sutas with 
magadhas.” Again in vii, 82, 2-3: jagur gltani gayukiih 
Kuruvan^astavarthani : “Singers sang songs which lauded the 
Kuru-race,” where the rhapsode, granthika, above, appears as 
singer, gay ana. For the history of the poem it is worth 
noticing that, though the Pandus are the present heroes, the 
stereotyped phrase is always of “praise of the Kuru race,” 
even where a Pandu is praised. 

We have in the epic the names of what are to-day the 
epic reciters, kugilava and kathaka, and the repeaters of 
genealogical verses (in distinction from the Sutas), 3 called 
vaitalikas. 

1 Weber, loc. cit., and Episches im Vedischen Ritual, p. 6. 

2 So in ii, 4, 7, natas, Sutas, and yaitalikas wait on the kin# along with 
boxers and wrestlers. Such epic professionals are called (besides panisvani- 
kas) magadhas, nandiyadyas, bandins, gayanas, saukhyajSyikas, vaitSlikas, 
kathakas, granthikas, gathins, ku^xlayaB and pSuranikas (Sutas). 

8 So xii, 37, 43, where a king is praised by Sutas, yaitalikas, and (subhasita) 
magadhas.^ Compare the distinction in R. yi, 127, 3, with Comm.: the Sutas 
know praise and Puranas” the yaitalikas recite genealogical verses. Both 
epics haye the group (phrase) sutamagadhabandinah. 
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When the lyre is mentioned, it is to wake up sleepers by 
means of “ sweet songs and the sound of the lyre,” gxta, 
vlnacjabda, i, 218, 14. Only Narada, a superhuman archetypi- 
cal bard, comes skilled in dance and song with his melodious 
mind-soothing tortoise-lyre, ix, 54, 19. 1 

There is then in the epic, though a musical accompaniment 
is unknown, a distinct recollection of the practice of reciting 
lays, gxtani, the sole object of which was to “praise the Kuru 
race,” as opposed to reading or reciting conversationally stories 
of ancient times. To neither of these elements can a judicious 
historian ascribe priority. The story and the lay are equally 
old. Their union was rendered possible as soon as the lay, 
formerly sung, was dissociated from music and repeated as a 
heroic tale of antiquity. This union was the foundation of 
the present epic. 

Traces of the epic quality of the early poem cannot be 
disregarded. The central tale and many another tale woven 
into the present narrative are thoroughly heroic. To this 
day, warped and twisted from its original purpose, it is the 
story, not the sermon, that holds enthralled the throng that 
listens to the recitation of the great epic. Be it either epic, 
its tale is still popular in India. But the people cannot 
understand it. Hence the poem is read by a priest, while 
a translator and interpreter, of no mean histrionic talent, 
takes up his words and renders them in forcible patois, ac- 
companying the dramatic recital by still more dramatic ges- 
tures and contortions. Such a recitation, without the inter- 
mediate interpreter (the modern dharaka) was undoubtedly 
the performance given (not by the later pathaka, but) by the 
earlier epic gathin, gayaka, and granthika, just as they are 
depicted about the second century b. o. on the Sdnchi Tope. 2 

1 The panisvanikas mentioned above ma y be pantomimists or simple 
“ hand-clappers.” The latter is the meaning in the cognate panivadaka at 
R. ii, 05, 4 (compare Brahmajala Sutta, Rhys Davids' note, p. 8). In the pas- 
sage above, ix, 54, 19, the prakarta kalahanam ca nityam ca kalahapriyah is 
represented as kacchapxm sukhajabdantam grhya vinam, a late passage, 
apparently. 

2 Ldvi, Le theatre indien, p, 809. 
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But though it is a gross exaggeration of the facts, as well as 
a misapprehension of poetic values, to make the epic a poem 
that was from the start a moral aiul religious narrative, vet, 
inasmuch as in the hands of the priest the latter element 
was made predominant, there is no objection to the statement 
that from the point of view of the epic as a wholo the Maha- 
bhiirata is to-day less tale than leaching. That this double 
character was recognized by those who contributed the in- 
troduction to the poem itself is indisputable (above, p. 50). 
The “tales” are counted as separate. The original Bharat a 
was only a quarter of its present size. Then, as later, the 
different elements were, still distinguished, and the poem was 
not regarded as wholly a Smrti or instruction-book, but as an 
artistic poem, Ivavya, per se. So the pseudo-epic vaunts its 
own literary finish: fabde eii ’rtho ea hotiiu ca esa prslhama- 
sargaja (sarasvati), xii, 380, 80. 

The particular school of priests in whoso hands the epic 
was transformed was probably that of the Yajurvedins. Tins 
Yajur Yeda is “the birth-place of the warrior caste," accord- 
ing to a well-known verso, and it has been shown by Weber 
that the Qatapatha, a Yajur Yeda text, stands in peculiarly 
close relation to the didactic epic. 1 As has Ixten shown 
in the first chapter, the (jJatapatha is the only Briihmana 
praised, perhaps even mentioned, in the epic ; while the 
Yajur Veda (Jatarudriya is exalted above all texts (except 
perhaps where Indra sings this, Vishnu sings the jyestha 
saman, and Brahmd, the rathaihtara, xiii, 14, 282, but even 
here the (latarudriya is not slighted). In dividing the Iti- 
hasa from the Puruna, moreover, the epic groups the former 
with the Yajur Veda, as against the Purana with the other 
Vedas, viii, 34, 45. Here the Ttiliasa represents tho epic, as 
it does in the similar antithesis of xii, 802, 109 : yae ca ’pi 
drstam vividham purane yac co ’tihasesu mahatsu drat am, 

1 Valmiki too belonged to this school. Compare Weber, IS., xiii, p. 440, 
and as cited by Holtzmann, loc. cit., p. 18 ; Muir, OST., i, p. 17, citing TB. 
iii, 12, 9, 2, where the Vaipyas are derived from the Rig Yeda, tho Kjatriyas 
from the Yajur Yeda, and the Brahmans from the Sama Veda. 
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where, as already observed, the Great Itihasas point to sev- 
eral epic poems. Lastly, the Upanishads especially copied in 
the epic are those belonging to the Yajur Yeda. 

But while this is true of the completed epic, there is noth- 
ing to show that the Bharatl Katha was the especial property 
of any school, and no preference is given to the Yajur Veda 
in the later epic, for in the Gita the Sama Veda stands as the 
best, “I am the Sama Veda among Vedas,” 10, 22, and this 
is cited with approval and enlarged upon in xiii, 14, 323 : 
“Thou art the Sama Veda among Vedas, the (patarudria 
among Yajus hymns, the Eternal Youth among Yogas, Kapila 
among Samkhyas.” 

In the epic itself the Sutas called pauramikas are recognized 
as the re-writers and reciters of the epic. They probably took 
the epic legends and arranged them in order for the popular 
recitation, which is also recognized when “ priests recite the 
Mahabharata at the assemblies of warriors,” v, 141, 56, a 
passage recently cited by Professor Jacobi, as evidence of a 
difference between the manner of handing down the heroic 
tales and the recitals of legends. 1 

The method of narrating the epic stories is that of the old 
priestly legend, where the verse-tale is knit together, as in the 
epic, by prose statements as to the speaker. So in the epic, 
a narrative, not a rhapsodic or dramatic, delivery is indicated 
by such phrases. In the Ramiiyana, on the other hand, the 
verse is knit more closely together, and the speakers are 
indicated almost always in the verse. The one exception is a 
late addition (G. ii, 110, 4b-5). 

The Mahabharata is not only a Veda, it is so important a 
Veda that to read it is to dispense with the need of reading 
other Vedas. 2 3 In the dynamic alteration consequent on the 
attaining of such an ideal, we may expect to find that the tale, 
as a tide, is full of the grossest incongruities ; for to fulfil its 

1 Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeige, 1899, p. 877 ff. I fully agree with the 

author's view in regard to the “ Puranie ” Sutas being the compilers of the 
epic mass. 

3 vijfieyah sa ca vedanam parago bharatam pathan, i, 02, 32. 

24 
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encyclopedic character all is fish that comes to the net, and 
scarcely an attempt is made to smooth away any save the 
most glaring inconsistencies. Tale is added to talc, doctrino 
to doctrine, without much regard to the effect produced by 
the juxtaposition. If we take these facts as they stand, 
which is the more probable interpretation, that they were 
originally composed in this incongruous combination or that 
they are the result of such a genesis as has just been ex- 
plained? As for the facts, I will illustrate them, though to 
any Bharatavid they are already patent. 

In i, 214, Arjuna protests that he is a brahmaearin for 
twelve years, in accordance with the agreement (chapter 212) 
that he has made with liis brother, which is to the effect that 
he will be “ a bralmiacarin in the woods for twelve years.” 
Tins can have only one meaning. A brahmaearin is not a 
man wandering about on love-adventures, but a chaste stu- 
dent. Above all, chastity is implied. Now the first thing 
the hero Arjuna does is to violate his agreement by having a 
connection with UluLpi, a beautiful water-witch, who easily 
persuades him to break his vow; after which he resides in 
a city, taking to himself a wife with whom ho lives for three 
years. After this he has a new adventure with some en- 
chanted nymphs and then stays with Krishna; when, in a new 
vikranta or derringdo (the hero’s rape of Subhadra, chapter 
220), all the talk of brahmaearin wandering in the woods stops 
inconsequently. When he marries (in town) not a word is 
said of his vow ; but when he approaches Krishna on the sub- 
ject of Subhadra, the poet makes the former say “ how can a 
wood-wanderer fall in love ? ” This is the only allusion, and 
one entirely ignored, to the matter of the vow ; which in the 
earlier Manipur scene is absolutely unnoticed. Each of these 
feats is a separate heroic tale and they are all contradictory to 
the setting in which they have been placed by the diadoehoi 
and later epic manipulators. As heroic tales' they are per- 
fectly intelligible. Certain feats in separate stories were 
attributed to the hero. They had to be combined and they 
were combined by letting him go off by himself under a vow 
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of wandering in tlie woods. The wood-wanderer was usually 
a chaste ascetic, so he was given this character, but this role 
is kept for only one of the noble deeds. For after he has 
protested once at the outset, all pretence of his being a brah- 
macarin vanishes and the nest we know he is comfortably 
mated and living in town, while still supposed by the poets 
to be a brahmacarin in the woods. The independent origin 
of these stories is seen at the beginning in the formula “ Hear 
now a wonder-tale of him,” tatra tasya ’dbhutam karma grnu 
tvam, 214, 7. Such formulae of special tales are found fre- 
quently, idam yah grnuyad vrttarn is another, used for the 
Urvagi episode, iii, 46, 62. Another is like our “ once upon 
a time,” pura krtayuge rajan, e. g., ix, 40, 3. 

The fact that Arjuna is here banished for twelve years is 
not without significance. The epic has been completed on 
rather formal lines. Agni is satiated for twelve years at 
Ivhandava. Arjuna’s banishment is for tlie same length of 
time as that of the brothel's as a family. So the epic is 
divided into eighteen books, as there are eighteen Puranas (p. 
49) ; and there are eighteen armies battling for just eighteen 
days, and eighteen branches of younger Yadavas; 1 while 
finally there are eighteen islands of earth. The number of 
islands deserves particular notice, as it is one of the innumer- 
able small indications that the poem has been retouched. 
Earth has four, seven, or at most thirteen islands in all litera- 
ture of respectable antiquity. Seven is the usual number in 
the epic as it is in the older Puranas, but in the hymn to the 
sun at iii, 3, 62, “earth with its thirteen islands” is men- 
tioned. 2 The mention of eighteen is found, of course, in one 
of the books where one who distinguished between the early 
and late elements would be apt to look for it, in the much 
inflated and rewritten seventh book, where (above, p. 229), 
with customary inconsistency, it stands beside another refer- 
ence to the usual seven islands, sarvan astadaga dvlpan, vii, 
70, 15; sapta dvlpan, 21. 

1 ii, 14, 40, 55 ; also 18,000 brothers and cousins, 56. 

3 The same passage calls the sun, 9I. 61, vivasvan mihirak pusa mitrah. 
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Another tale which bears evidence of having- been rewritten 
and still shows its inconsistencies is found in iii, 12, 01 ih 
Here Billina and his brothers and mother are, surrounded by 
tire, and he rescues them by taking them on his back and 
leaping clem over the tire. No suggestion is given of any 
other means of escape. On the contrary it is emphasized that 
he can fly like the wind or Garudii, and the escape is duo 
entirely to his divine power and strength. But in i, 2, 104; 
61, 22; and 148, 12, 20 ft'.* the same story is told with an 
added element which quite does away with the old solution. 
Here (in the later first book) the party escape through an 
underground tunnel, surahga (<jl. 12) or surunga, and after 
they are well off in the woods far from the lire, Ulilma is 
made to pick them up and carry them. The old feat was too 
attractive to lose, so it was kept postponed, but the later ver- 
sion with the Greek word to mark its lateness takes the placo 
of the older jump. No one can raid the account in Vuna and 
fail to see that it is not a mere hasty rdsum<3 omitting the 
surunga, but that the original escape is a feat of the wind-god's 
son. But the first part of this same section in Vana contains 
a laudation to Krishna-V ishnu which is as palpable a lato 
addition as one could find in any work. 

The surunga, “syrinx/' is not the only Greek word added 
in the later epic. As such must certainly be reckoned trikona 
= Tpiyavo?. There are in fact two kona. One is Sanskrit or 
dialectic for kvana, the “sounder,” or drumstick of the Itama- 
yana, vi, 32, 43; 42, 34, and elsewhere (not in tho Mahabha- 
rata). The other is found in the pseudoKjpic xiv, 88, 32: 
catugcityah . . . astada§akaiutmakah sarukmapakso niciUis trin 
kono garudakrtih, of an altar (the corresponding passage in R. 
i, 14, 29, has trigunah), where the word must mean angle and 
be the equivalent of rplycovo <?. 

The question of the character of the epic is so intertwined 
with its date that I will not apologize for pausing hero a mo- 
ment to speak of another geographical and ethnographical 
feature. The apologia published under the title Genesis des 
Mahabharata omits to reply to the rather startling conclusion 
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drawn by Weber in a recent monograph on the name Bahlika, 
or Balluka, as it appears in the epic. In the Sitzungsbeiieht 
of the Berlin Academy, 1892, pp. 987 ff., Weber claims that 
any work containing this name or that of Pahlava must be as 
late as the first to the fourth century A. d. I cannot but think 
that the escape from this conclusion, in part suggested by 
Weber himself, is correct. In the rewriting of foreign names it 
is perfectly possible that later copyists should have incorpo- 
rated a form current in their own day rather than conserved a 
form no longer current, which it was easy to do when not for- 
bidden by the mete. Again, that there was actual confusion 
between the forms Vahika and BnlliTka, the former being a Pun- 
jab clan, the latter the Bactrians, it is not difficult to show. 
According to tradition, a drink especially beloved by the Ballu- 
kas is sauvira, or sauviraka. This can scarcely be anything 
else than the drink suvlraka, said to be Lauded in the epic by 
degraded foreigners. But here the foreigners are not Bahlikas 
but Vahikas, whose Madiika (woman) sings, viii, 40, 39-40, 
“ I will give np my family rather than my beloved suvlraka,” 

m£ suvlrakam kaqcid yaeatam dayitam mama 

putram dady&m patim dady&m na tu dady&m suvi- 
rakain 

It is possible that the epic arose further to the north-west, 
and in its south-eastern journey, for it ends in being revised in 
the south-east, 1 has transferred the attributes of one people to 
another, as it has transferred geographical statements, and 
made seven Sarasvatis out of the Seven Rivers of antiquity, 
ix, 38, 3. As an indication of the earlier habitat may be men- 
tioned the very puzzling remark made in iii, 34, 11. Here 
there is an apparent allusion to the agreement in ii, 76, which 
agreement is that on being recognized before the expiration of 
the thirteenth year, either party shall give up his kingdom 
(svarajyam, §1. 14) ; and it is assumed throughout that the 
two kingdoms are those of Hastinapur on the Ganges and 

1 See on this point the evidence presented in my paper on the Bharata and 
the Great BhSrata, Am. Journ. Phil. vol. six, p. 21 ft 
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Indraprastha on the Jumna. But in the passage of Vana just 
referred to there is an (old) tristubh r6sum6 of the situation, 
which makes the Kuru say : 

bravimi satyam Kurusamsadl 7 ha 
tavai *va t&, Bharata, pahca nadyah 

Here we get an account where the Pandus are lost in the older 
Bharatas, and to them the Kuru king says, “ If we break this 
agreement, yours shall be all this Punjab.” But what lias the 
Punjab to do with the epic in its present form ? It is a land 
of Vahlkas and generally despised peoples (who morally are 
not much better than barbarians), and also a holy land (an- 
other little inconsistency disregarded in the synthetic method) ; 
but, whatever it is morally, it has nothing to do politically with 
the present epic heroes, except to provide them with some of 
their best allies, a fact, however, that in itself may be signifi- 
cant of earlier Western relations. 1 

To return to the evidence of remaking in the epic. Passing 
over the passage ix, 33 to 55, a long interpolation thrust mid- 
way into a dramatic scene, we find that chapter 61 begins with 
the repetition of the precedent beginning of chapter 59, which 
latter, after 15 <jlokas, together with chapter 60, is taken up 
with a moral discourse of Yudhisthira, who reproaches Bliima 
for insulting the fallen foe. Then Rama joins in and is about 
to slay Bhlrna, when Krishna defends the hitter, saying that his 
ignoble insult was entirely proper. This argument of Krishna 
is characterized by Sahjaya as dharmacehalam, or, in other 
words, Krishna is said to be a pious hypocrite (60, 26) ; Rama 
departs in disgust, and the virtuous heroes “became very 
joyless ” (31). Then Krishna, who has all along been approv- 
ing the act, turns to Yudhisthira who reproved it, and says, 


1 Jacobi touches on the significance of these Western allies in the review 
mentioned above. The “ land of the Bharatas ” extends northwest of the 
Punjab even to the foot of the Himalayas, for in coming from Hemakuta to 
Mithila one traverses first the Haimavata Varsa, then “ passing beyond this 
arrives at the Bharata Varsa, and (so) reaches Aryavarta” (seeing on the 
journey u different districts inhabited by Chinese and Huns,” cxnahunanise- 
vitan), xii, 826, 14-16. But this is the Varsa or country in general. 
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“Wiry do you approve of this sin?” Yudhisthira answers, 
“ I am not pleased with it, but (because we were so badly 
treated by this man therefore) I overlook it. Let Pandu’s 
son take his pleasure whether he does right or wrong ” (38). 
And when Yudhisthira had said this, Krishna answered “as 
you will,” and Yudhisthira then “ expressed gratification at 
what Bhima had done in the fight.” In the next chapter, 
Krishna is openly charged with violating all rules of honor 
and noble conduct (61, 38) ; to which the god at first replies 
by specious reasoning (tit for tat), and then, throwing off all 
disguise, says: “This man could not be killed by righteous 
means, nor could your other enemies have been slain, if I had 
not acted thus sinfully,” yadi ndi ’ vamvidham jatu kwryam 
jihmam aham rane (64). 

Here there is something more than dramatic incongruities 
to notice. For is it conceivable that any priests, setting out to 
write a moral tale which should inculcate virtue, would first 
make one of the heroes do an ignoble thing, and then have 
both their great god and their chief human exponent of mo- 
rality combine in applauding what was openly acknowledged 
even by the gods to be dishonorable conduct ? Even if the act 
was dramatically permitted for the purpose of setting its con- 
demnation in a stronger light and thus purging in the end, 
can we imagine that the only vindicator of virtue should be 
Rama, and that Krishna and Yudhisthira of all others should 
cut so contemptible a figure ? On the other hand, is not the 
whole scene explicable without any far-fetched hypothesis, if 
we assume that we have here the mingling of older incident, 
inseparable from the heroic narrative, and the later teaching 
administered by a moral deus ex machine? As the scene 
stands it is grotesque. Krishna’s sudden attack on Yudhist- 
hira is entirely uncalled-for ; and the latter, who has first de- 
nounced the deed, then joins with the former in approving the 
very thing of which Krishna liimself half way through the 
scene disapproves. 

But to those who think that the epic was built on a moral 
didactic plan this is only one of many cases where a satisfactory 
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explanation in accordance with the theory will prove difficult. 
They must explain why polyandry, in which the heroes in- 
dulge, while it is condemned, is permitted. 1 Ludwig explains 
this “sharing of the jewel” (i, 195, 25) as a “Mythiselies 
Element ; ” others hark back to the old-fashioned allegorical 
treatment. But why is allegory with a bad moral seriously 
defended if the heroes are merely to be represented as models ? 
On the other hand, it is known that polyandry w r as no un- 
common thing on the holders of Bralnnanie civilization, and 
Biihler recognized the custom within its pale; while the 
Pandus have no Bralimanic standing, and are evidently a new 
people from without the pale. 2 As a simple historic element 
it is perfectly natural, explained otherwise it remains an in- 
explicable mystery. So too with all the violations of the 
ethical code which are enumerated in the chapter referred to 
above. As characters in an historical epic, the heroes’ acts are 
easily understood; as priestly models, dummies for sermons, 
their doings are beyond explanation. 

Apart from the ignoble conduct of heroes, there are other 
items. Getting drunk at a picnic, for instance, is not proper 
conduct for an exemplary Hindu lady. But in the later epic 
the most virtuous ladies get so drunk that they cannot walk 
straight, madaskhalitagaminyah, i, 222, 21, madotkate, 23. 
Such shocking behavior belongs to the revelry of the Harivaiiga 
and the probably contemporaneous tale here jovially recorded. 
It is not a moral episode of the fifth century B. c. Elsewhere 
ladies are supposed to be “ unseen by the sun and wind,” not 
only before they are married, but afterwards. 3 Drinking sura 

1 i, 158, 36; 195, 27,28. 

2 This follows from the sharp contrast presented by the Kurus and Pandus 
in Brahmanic literature. While the Kurus are a famous folk in ancient 
records, the Pandus are there utterly unknown. 

3 ii, 09, 4 ft ; iii, 62, 21. The formal phrase here is noticeable. Braupadi 
says : yam na Yayur na ca 'dityo drstavantau pura grhe, $a f ham adya sabha - 
madhye drpyami janasamsadi (she was one of the ladies who got drunk at 
the outdoor picnic). So Damayanti, of whom Nala says : yam na yayur na 
ca ’dityal?. pura papyati me priyam, se ' yam adya sabhamadhye fete bhuvav 
anathavat. 
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is especially forbidden by tlie codes, but it is drunk without 
compunction by the heroes. 1 

The subject of meat-eating is not a trivial one to the Hindu. 
I need not cite the numerous passages describing the slaugh- 
ter and eating of animals by the epic heroes, more especially as 
I have elsewhere illustrated the fact very fully. 2 What I wish 
to point out particularly at the present time is the impossi- 
bility of supposing that the same plan of moral teaching is 
carried out not only in the tales of meat-eating, but in the 
orthodox teaching that meat may be eaten at a sacrifice, and 
in the strict vegetarian diet even at sacrifices, which is in- 
sisted upon in the ahihsa doctrine of the later epic. 3 * * * * 8 Here, 
not only is the substitution of a deer for a horse a new 
feature in the Agvamedha sacrifice, xii, 348, 52 ; but a king 
is held up as a model because there was no killing of animals 
at an agvamedha. For this model king was ahinsrah gucir 
aksudrah, that is “ he did no harm to any living thing, he was 
pure and not cruel ” (aksudra = akrura), xii, 337, 10. The 
parts of the sacrifice were all wood-growth, for there is a 
vaidiki grutih which says bijair yajiiesu yasfavyam ; ajasarn- 

1 The codes are early Sutras as well as Qastras, e. g., Gaut. xxi, 1-7. In iv, 
72, 28, at a wedding, suramaireyapananb and meat of all kinds, mrgas and 
medhyah pagavah. Karna's asuravratam (surarahitam, N.) indicates his 
habitual use of sura, iii, 257, 17. Both Krishna and Arjuna are drunk when 
they receive an ambassador, v, 69, 5. 

2 Kuling Caste, p. 119. Further illustrations also are here given of the 

other vices mentioned. My position in regard to these points I find it neces- 

sary to restate, owing to the misrepresentation of them in the so-called 

Genesis des Mahabharata. The author simply parodies when, on p. 65, he 

says, “ these passages cannot belong to a time” (etc.). In the presentation 
thus caricatured I separated no parts of the epic; but simply pointed out 
that the statements of the moral code are not in harmony with the action of 

the heroes. 

8 To this, perhaps, is due the intrusion into epic sacrifices (among agva- 
medha, rajasuya, and other ancient rites) of the so-called pundarika sacrifice, 
or sacrifice of lotus (-roots), which is frequently mentioned, but appears to 
be unknown before the epic. The graciousness of the Vishnu cult is illus- 
trated by its insistence on vegetal and not animal offerings. The orthodox 
Brahman (also the gakta) demands blood-sacrifices; Krishna prohibits them. 
The difference, still marked, appears in the epic and no “synthesis” can 
explain it otherwise. 
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jfiani bljani cckagan no lumtum arlmtha (you must not kill 
goats at a sacrifice; sacrilice with vegetables and call them 
goats) nai \sa dharmah satam (leva yatra vadliyeta vai paguh 
(it is not the rule among good men to kill animals), xii, 338, 
4. Now this whole teaching is opposed not only to the for- 
mal codes and to the practice of the epic heroes, but also 
to the formal teaching of the epic itself, which says ex- 
pressly: “No man does wrong in eating food prepared with 
the sacrificial verses,” yajustt samskrtam mansam upabhunjan 
na dusyati, xiii, 1G3, 43. 1 Animal sacrifices are inveighed 
against in one part of the epic and praised in another (iii, 30, 
etc.). Even human sacrifices are not only mentioned but also 
enjoined on the model heroes : “ Sacrifices are the chief means 
of success. Do thou therefore institute a Itajasuya, a horse- 
sacrifice, an all-sacrifice and a human sacrifice,” xiv, 3, 6-8. 2 

As to hunting, all epic heroes hunt and eat the meat of 
their victims; but since tins practice is opposed to the aluiisa 
doctrine the casuist has a good deal of difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the practice of the model heroes with that doctrine. It 
is said to be permissible, because sacrificial animals may bo 
eaten, and deer are brought under this head by a reference 
to Agastya who “ sanctified them.” But while Kama is quite 
content to say that hunting even with traps is permissible, 
because the saints of royal blood practised it of old; the 
teacher in the Mahabharata is still uneasy, even after con- 
tending that the quarry is “ sacrificial ; ” so he says that really 
the hunter is contending for his life and it is a matter of 
fighting, which takes it out of the category of “ injury,” since 
the hunter himself is as likely to be killed as to kill. 3 All 

1 The chine is excepted, prsthamansam, 43. This and vrthamansam is 
the same as putramahsam, that is, it is as bad to eat meat not used for 
sacrificial purposes as it is to be a cannibal, for arartam brahmana gava ity 
etat trayam ekatah, cows are as holy as Brahmans, 42. Compare also xiii, 
115 and 110 (below). 

2 Compare xiii, 103, 32ff. t “arkayanas, turayanas, human sacrifices” (and 
others). 

* The passages of the two epics are related. Compare: ato rajarsayah 
sarve mrgaySm yfinti, Bharata, with yanti rajarsaya? ca 'tra mrgayam dhar- 
makovidah, xiii, 116, 18, and R. iv, 18, 40, respectively. The law is laid down 
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of this is good sense, but it does not save the teacher from 
the weakness of advancing two excuses, and thus betraying 
the fact that the whole ahihsa received from Buddhism and 
half accepted, is a late modification of the practice of the 
model heroes, who disregard the real ahihsa. Yudhisthira 
says frankly that he likes meat, and Bhisma agrees that it 
is a most pleasant and strengthening food ; but he says that 
those who indulge in it go to hell, and then explains that 
warriors may practise hunting for the reasons given above. 
It is no wonder that the model meat-eating hero says “my 
mind is befuddled on this point.” Formal Brahmanic law 
accounts hunting one of the four worst vices a king may 
have. 

Such contradictions are not those of a “ great-hearted poet ” 
who scorns the narrowness of accuracy. Of tins latter class 
of contradictions the poem is full. The Hindu Homer nods 
continually. He forgets that his puppet is addressing Blnsrna 
and makes him use the customary vocative, Yudhisthira, be- 
cause the latter is his ordinary dummy, iii, 82, 64; 85, 111. 
He says that even a wise man who sells soma goes to hell, 
and that the sale of soma by one who is wise is no fault, xiii, 
101, 12 ff., xii, 34, 31. His gods have no shadows in a well- 
known passage of Nala, but elsewhere “ the gods’ vast shad- 

in Mann, vii, 50. The whole of xiii, 115 and 110 is an awkward attempt to 
unite him ting-morality with non-injury, na ca do so *tra vidyate (Hama), 
bhunjan na dusyati (M.). Rama goes so far as to say that to kill a monkey 
is no crime, for the reasons given above, a peculiarly unbrahmanic argu- 
ment. Due to the influence of Buddhism sporadically represented is also 
the passage so similar to the Dhammapada (Dh. P. 385, tarn aliam brurai 
brahmanam, and 393, yamhi saccan ca dhammo ca, so sukhx so ca brahmano) 
in iii, 210, 14-15, yas tu <?udro dame satye dharme ca satatotthitah tam 
brahmanam aham manye vrttena hi bhaved dvijah, and the parallel passage 
in xiii, 143, 46 ff., which declares that a <?udra not only may become a sams- 
krto dvijah hereafter, but that he should be revered, sevyah, like a regen- 
erate person, if he is “pure of heart and of subdued senses,” since “ not birth, 
nor sacrament, nor learning, nor stock (santatih) make one regenerate, but 
only conduct” is the cause of regeneracy (dvijatvasya vrttam eva tu kara- 
nam). We have from Brahmanas and Sutras a pretty clear idea of what 
Brahmanism taught in regard to the Qudra. But it never taught this even 
in the Upanishads. It is pure Buddhism, taught as Brahmanism. 
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ows ” arc seen, ix, 37, 9. His saints are stars, blit again only 
“like stars/’ and finally “not stars,” iii, 25, 14; 201, 13; 
xii, 245, 22; 271, 25, etc. I lay as little weight on such 
contradictions as would any one familiar with the history of 
literature, and it is a mere travesty to say that to tliis class 
belong such fundamental differences as those which are char- 
acteristic of the precept and practice of the epic. No poem 
composed to teach certain doctrines would admit as its most 
virtuous characters tlioso who disregarded these doctrines 
systematically. 

Whether the fact that only the pseudo-epic puts the Ath- 
arva-Veda first in the list of Vedas be worthy of consideration 
or not, it has an interesting parallel in the fact that only the 
pseudo-epic places the Atharvan priest before the others. 
In early works the Acarya, who taught gratis all the Vedas, 
is declared to be worth ten Upadhyayas, Vas. xiii, 48 ; iii, 
21-22; Mann, ii, 140-145. This Upadhyaya is the direct 
etymological ancestor of the modern ojlia, wizard. In ancient 
times he was a sub-teacher, who taught for a livelihood one 
part of the Veda and Vedanga, and he is identified in the 
epic with the Purohita, who, as Professor Weber has shown, 
is essentially an Atharva-Veda priest, 1 or magic-monger, whom 
seers regard as contemptible. 2 The pseudo-epic inverts the 
ancient ratio and makes the Upadhyaya worth ten Acaryas, 
xiii, 105, 14-45. 

1 One example of magic recorded in the epic is particularly interesting, 
as it is referred to the Kaulika-$astra, or left-hand cult, and is a parallel to 
the practice recorded in Theocritus’ second idyll. It is called chayopasevana 
or shadow-cult, and consists in making an image of an enemy and sticking 
pins into it to cause his death, iii, 32, 4. 

2 The Jatakas, too, regard the Purohita as a mere magic-monger, though 
they call him also acariya, Pick, Sociale Gliedcrung, p. 110. On the Furohita 
Upadhyaya, see the story of Marutta, xiv, 6, 7 ff. Xlere (and in xiii, 10, 36) 
the office is hereditary. The king in the former passage insists that his 
family Purohita shall serve him with an incantation, hut the priest tells 
him he is engaged elsewhere, and says “ Go and choose some one else as 
your Upadhyaya/ 1 So in i, 3, 11 ff., where a proper Purohita is sought “to 
kill had magic” and is installed as Upadhyaya. On his practical importance 
and honors, compare i, 183, 1, 9 ; 6-7 ; v, 126, 2; 127,26; ix, 41, 12. On the 
contempt with which he is regarded, xiii, 10, 36; 94, 33; 136, 11. 
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The epic in its present form is swollen with many additions, 
but they are all cast into the shade by the enormous mass 
added bodily to the epic as didactic books, containing more 
than twenty thousand stanzas. I have elsewhere fully ex- 
plained 1 the machinery by which this great appendix was 
added to the original work through suspending the death of 
the narrator, and shown that there are many indications left in 
the epic pointing to the fact that the narrator in the original 
version was actually killed before he uttered a word of the 
appendix. As this one fact disposes of the chief feature of 
that theory of the epic which holds that the work was origi- 
nally what it is to-day, and as no sufficient answer has been 
given to the facts adduced, there can be no further question 
in regard to the correctness of the term pseudo-epic as applied 
to these parts of the present poem . 2 There has been, so far 
as I know, no voice heard in favor of the so-called synthetic 
theory in regal'd to the nature of these late books, except 
certain utterances based apparently on a misconception. Thus 
it has been said, I think, by Professor Oldenburg, that the dis- 
covery of the lotus-stalk tale among the early Buddhistic 
legends tends to show that the epic book where it occurs is 
antique . 3 On this point this is to be said: No one has ever 
denied that there are early legends found in the late parts of 
the epic ; but the fact that this or that legend repeated in the 
pseudo-epic is found in other literature, no matter how old, 
does nothing toward proving either the antiquity of the book 
as a whole, which is just what the “ synthetic ” method con- 
tends for, or the antiquity of the epic form of the legend. 
The story of the Deluge, for example, is older than any 
Buddhistic monument ; but this does not prove that the epic 
version in the third book is old. The same is true of the 

1 Am. Journ. Phil., xix, p. 7 ff. 

2 In this view I am glad to see that Professor Jacobi, in the review cited 
above, fully agrees. So also M. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1897, p. 448. 

8 I am not sure that I have here cited the well-known Russian savant 
correctly, as I have seen only a notice of his paper ; but I believe the essential 
point is as given above. _The Lotus-Theft, however, perhaps the same story, 
is alluded to as early as Ait. Br. v. 30. 
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first book, where the paurani kathii of Khiindava, for ex- 
ample, is a justifiable and instructive title, set as it is in a 
late book. A special “ ancient tale ” is just what it is ; in- 
truded awkwardly into the continuous later narration, 223, 
1A-16, but still bearing traces of its heterogeneous character, 
as I have shown elsewhere. 1 Knowing, as we do, the loose 
and careless way in which epic texts have been handed down 
(compare the way in which appear the same passages given 
in different editions of the same epic or in both epics), and 
the freedom with which additions were made to the text, 
we are in such cases historically justified in saying only that 
certain matter of the epic stands parallel to certain iihasya 
matter or Buddhistic matter. A tale is found in the epic. 
Its content is pictured on a stone or found in different form 
in a Jataka. What possible guarantee have we that the epic 
form of the tale is as old as the Jataka, still less that it is as 
old as the stone, least of all that the book in which the epic 
tale appears must as a whole be antique ? Only paucity of 
solid data could make eminent scholars build structures on 
such a morass. 

Having already given an example or two of late feat- 
ures in the pseudo-epic, I would now point to some of the 
characteristic marks of the later poem in other regards. Mid- 
way in the development of the epic stands the intrusion of 
the fourth book, where to fill out an extra year, not recog- 
nized in the early epic, the heroes live at court in various dis- 
guises. Here the worship of Durga is prominent, who is 
known by her Puranic title, makisasuranagini, iv, 6, 15, whose 
“grace gives victory,” ib. 30 (though after the intrusion of 
the hymn nothing further is heard of her). The Durga here 
depicted bears a khetaka (as she does when the same hymn is 
repeated in vi, 23, 7), iv, 6, 4. This word for shield amid in- 
numerable passages describing arms, is unknown in the epic 
except in connection with Durga, but it is found in post- 
epical literature. It stands in the same historical position as 
does the epithet just mentioned. In these cases we have 

1 Bharata and Great Bharata, p. 15. 
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general evidence of the lateness of the book as well as of the 
hymn to Durga. Matter and metre go hand in hand. ■ 

A very striking example is given further in the show of 
arms which are described in this book. Although Arjuna is 
still a young man, yet, when the exhibitor comes to show Ms 
bow, Gandlva, he says “ And tMs is the world-renowned bow 
of the son of Prtha, wMch he carried for five-and-sixty years ” 

iv, 43, 1-6. No thing could be plainer than this passage. The 
exMbition of arms was composed when the later poet had in 
mind the actual number of years the hero carried the bow 
according to the epic story. He forgot that he was composing 
a scene which was to fit into the hero’s young manhood and 
not into the end of his life. In iv, 71, 15 Arjuna is recog- 
nized as still a “ dark-featured youth,” 1 and some time after 
tMs scene it is expressly stated that it was even then only 
thir ty-three years since the time when Arjuna got the bow, 

v, 52, 10 (referring to the Khandava episode, i, 225). 2 

While it is obvious to one who is willing to examine the 

1 Here there is another inconsistency. In iv, 44, 20, instead of being a 
pyamo yuva as in 71, 15, he is called Arjuna because of his white steeds 
and complexion, “which is rare on earth," where the “white" complexion 
matches steeds and deeds, “pure (white)." In v, 50, 10, Arjuna is also dark. 

2 According to v, 82, 40, and 90, 47 and 70, respectively, the time from the 
exile to the battle is thirteen years past (“this is the fourteenth"). Ignor- 
ing the discrepancy between twelve and thirteen years of exile, we must 
allow at least twenty-nine years for Arjuna to live before the Khandava 
incident, which, added to thirty-three, makes sixty-four, which would be 
Arjuna's age when “a youth," before the war begins! If, however, we over- 
look the statement of v, 52, 10, and add the years of exile to twenty-nine, 
we still get forty-odd years as his life-limit when he has carried the how 
sixty-five years. It must he remembered that Arjuna was twenty-four years 
in exile, twelve years before the dicing and twelve or thirteen after it, and 
that Abhimanyu was sixteen when the war broke out (forty-four years for 
Arjuna if he won Draupadi when he was sixteen, and he could not have 
been twenty years older at that time). The synthesist may say “How nar- 
row ! Toets do not regard such discrepancies," but even poets are generally 
aware that a hero less than fifty cannot have carried a bow for more than 
sixty years, especially when he got it at the age of forty or thereabouts 1 
Krishna dies in the thirty-sixth year after the war (xi, 25, 44) , which should 
make Arjuna about thirty at the beginning of the war. This throws a side- 
light on the intrusion of the twelve-years exile as a brahmacarin, spoken of 
above. 
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epic with careful analysis that the Gita and the thirteenth book, 
for example, are purely priestly products, and that one of them 
is on the whole as early as the other on the whole is late , 1 
it is not easy to decide what is the relation between these 
great groups of verses and the heroic epic, with which neither 
has any inner connection. Nevertheless, although there can 
be as a result of the inquiry only the historical probability 
usual in answering the problems of ancient literature, and not 
such a mathematical quod erat demonstrandum as the synthe- 
sist demands, we are not wholly at a loss to reply to this 
question. In the first place we have a very instructive anal- 
ogy in the intrusion into both epic texts of an incongruous 
didactic chapter found both in the Itamayana and the Maha- 
bharata, which bears on its face evidence of its gradual expan- 
sion. But even without this evidence it will, I think, be 
clear even to the synthesist that the same chapter cannot 
have arisen independently in both epics; so that in this in- 
stance we have a plain case of the dynamic intrusion into 
an epic text of foreign didactic material . 2 

Again, the presence of a huge volume of extraneous addi- 
tions, containing both legends and didactic stuff, now tagged 
on to the epic as its nineteenth book and recognized in the 
last part of the epic itself, is an object-lesson in dynamic 
expansion which in itself shows how the pseudo-epic may 
with perfect regard to historic probability be supposed to have 
been added to the epic proper. The Ramayana too is instruc- 
tive, as it shows that whole chapters have been interpolated, 
as admitted by its commentator. The great epic itself admits 
that there is a difference between the main epic and the epi- 
sodes, in saying that tho former is only one-fourth of the 
whole, and relegating seventy-six of its hundred thousand 
stanzas to the domain of the episodic epic . 3 

1 Compare the chapter on metres. 

2 This chapter is the Kaccit section ii, 5 and R. ii, 100, previously referred 
to, discussed in detail in AJP. xix, 147 ft 

s As an interesting example of the growth of Sanskrit popular poems, 
Mr. Grierson informs me that there is extant a vrddha or hrhad Vishnu 
Purana, which contains large ' additions to the received text. 
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That the priests developed the epic for their own interests, 
goes without saying ; hence the long chapters of priestly 
origin on the duty of charity — to priests. That they added 
legends has already been shown, and the metre still attests 
the approximate age of a Nala or a Sulabha episode. But 
besides didactic and legendary masses, it was necessary, in 
order to popularize the poem, to keep some sort of proportion 
between the tale and its tumors. Hence the fighting episodes 
were increased, enlarged, rewritten, and inserted doubly, the 
same scene and description occurring in two different places. 
For this reason, while there is an appreciable difference in the 
metre of the different episodes winch vrere inserted whole, the 
fighting scenes are chiefly of one §lokar-type, — a type later 
than that of some of the episodes, but on a par with that of 
the later didactic and narrative insertions. 

Whether the original tale was occupied with the Pandus or 
not, the oldest heroes are not of this family, and the old Vedic 
tradition, while it recognizes Bharatas and Kurus, knows 
nothing about Pandus. The Kuru form of epic may perhaps 
be preserved in the verse (restored) of one of the oldest 
Upanishads, Chand. Up. iv, 17, 9: 

yato yata avartate tad tad gacchati mdnavah 

Kurun aqva ’bliiraksati, 

a gatha restored by omitting an evident interpolation. 1 The 
style is like the usual epic turn, e. g., R. vi, 106, 22, 

yena yena ratho yati tena tena pradhavati. 

Nevertheless, a Pandu epic of some sort existed as early 
as the third century b. c., as is shown by the testimony of 
Panini and the Jatakas (which may indeed give testimony for 
an era even later than the third century), though in the latter 
literature the epic story is not presented as it is in our epic. 
This takes us from the form to the date of the Mahabharata. 

1 Compare Muller, SBE. i, p. 71. See also the Sutra Terse on the Kurus' 
defeat, cited by Professor Ludwig, Abh. Bdhm. Ges. 1884, p. 5. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


DATE OF THE EPIC. 

First, to define the epic. If we mean by this w r ord the 
beginnings of epic story, as they may be imagined in the 
“ circling narration,” in the original Bharat! Katlia, or in 
the early mention of tales of heroes who are also epic char- 
acters, the time of this epic poetry may lie as far back as 
TOO B. c. or 1700 b. c., for aught we know. There are no 
further data to go upon than the facts that a Bhiirata is men- 
tioned in the Later Sutra, that the later part of the Qatapatha 
Brahmana mentions the 46 circling narration,” and that akhy- 
ana, stories, some in regard to epic personages, told in prose 
and verse, go back to the early Vedic period. 1 We must be 
content with Weber’s conservative summary: u The Maha- 
bharata-saga (not the epic) in its fundamental parts extends 
to the Bralunana period.” 2 

If, on the other hand, we mean the epic as we now have it, 
a truly synthetical view must determine the date, and we shall 
fix the time of the present Mahabharata as one when the 
sixty-four kalas were known, when continuous iambic padas 
were written, when the latest systems of philosophy were 
recognized, when the trimurti was acknowledged, when there 
were one hundred and one Yajur Veda schools, when the 
sun was called Mihira, when Greek words had become familiar, 

1 On the early prose-poetic akhyana of the Vedic and Brahmanic age, com- 
pare the essays hy yon Bradke, Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
xxsvi, p, 474 ft ; and Oldenberg, ib. xxxvii, p. 54 ft, and xxxix, p. 52 f£. Ballad 
recitations, akkhana, are mentioned in early Buddhistic works, which we may 
doubtfully assign, as Professor Rhys Davids does undoubtingly, to the fifth 
century b. c. 

2 Episches im Vedischen Ritual, p, 8 : Die Mbharata-Sage xeicht somit ihrer 
Grundlage nach in die Brahmana Periode hinein. 
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and the Greeks were known as wise men, when the eighteen 
islands and eighteen Puranas were known, when was known 
the whole literature down to grammars, commentaries, Dharnia- 
§astras, granthas, pustakas, written Vedas, and complete MSS. 
of the Mahabharata including the Harivahga. But this is a 
little too much, and even the inconsistent synthesist, who 
draws on a large vituperative thesaurus whenever another 
hints at intrusions into the epic, may well be pardoned for 
momentarily ceasing to be synthetic and exclaiming with 
reason Da liegt dock die Interpolation vor Augen 1 1 

That the complete Mahabharata, for the most part as we 
'have it to-day, cannot be later than the fourth or fifth century 
of our era, follows from the fact, brought out first by Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar and then by Professor Biililer, that it is 
referred to as a Smrti in inscriptions dated not much later 
than this, while by the fifth century at least it was about as 
long as it is now. 2 But we may go further back and say with 
comparative certainty that, with the exception of the parts 
latest added, the introduction to the first book and the last 
book, even the pseudo-epic was completed as early as 200 A.D. 
For the Roman denarius is known to the Harivainja and the 
Harivan§a is known to the first part of the first book and to 
the last book (implied also in the twelfth book) ; hence such 
parts of these books as recognize the Harivamja must be 
later than the introduction of Roman coins into the country 
(100-200 A. d.); but though coins are mentioned over and 
over, 3 nowhere, even in the twelfth and thirteenth books, is 
the denarius alluded to. 

1 Genesis des Mahabharata, p. 129. 

2 Quite important, on the other hand, is the fact recently emphasized by 
Dr. Cartellieri, WZ. xiii, p. 69, 1899 : “ Fur Subandhu und Bana war das MahS- 
bharata . . . kein dharma£astra, sondcrn ein Kavya," which the poem itself 
proclaims itself to be, i, 1, 61. 

3 The money recognized is gold and silver <f made and unmade 99 and niskas, 
though chests of precious metal are mentioned and a great deal of money is 
found when excavating for treasure (perhaps near Taxila). When the realm 
is prosperous the soldier's pay is “not copper." For references to money, 
coins, etc., see ii, 61, 2, 8, 20-30 ; iii, 15, 22 ; 255, 17 ; iv, 18, 18 ; 22, 10; 38, 43 ; 
adi, 328, 40 (threefold test of gold) ; xiv, 65, 20 (amount of treasure). On the 
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Another interesting item is contributed by the further 
negative evidence afforded in the matter of copper-plate 
grants. Gifts to priests are especially urged in the Anugfisana, 
and the gift of land above all is praised in the most extrava- 
gant terms. We know that by the second century of our era, 
and perhaps earlier, such gifts to priests were safeguarded by 
copper-plate grants, bearing the technical name of patta (pata) 
or tamrapatta, and elaborate instructions for their making are 
given in the law-book of Narada and Vishnu, while they are 
mentioned in the code of Yajhavalkya, but not before ; for 
Maim, though he mentions the boundaiy-line being “ re- 
corded,” nibaddha, has no suggestion of plate-grants. The 
epic, however, at least the pseudo-epic, speaks of writing 
down even the Vedas, and recognizes rock-inscriptions, but 
in the matter of recorded grants to priests says nothing at all ; 
much less does it recognize such a thing as a tamrapatta. 
The only terms used are parigraha and agrahara, but the 
latter, which is very rare, is never used in the sense of a land- 
grant, though gramagrahara occurs once in the later epic, xv, 
14, 14. Even the general gasana is never so employed. 1 It 
is true that this negative evidence does not prove the epic to 
have been completed before the tamrapatta was known ; but 
on the other hand, it is unlikely, were the tamrapatta the 
usual means of clinching a bhumidana when the Anugasana 
was composed, that this mode would have passed unnoticed, 

conquest of Taksa$ila, see i, 3, 20. According to ii, 01, 20, tlio soldier's pay is 
“ a thousand a month/' here presumably copper. 

1 Legal documents appear first in Vas. Dh. S., xvi, 10, 15, under the name 
Iekhita. Probably the first deeds were written on cloth or boards, phalaka, as 
a board-copy precedes the rock-inscription, ASWI., iv, p. 102. The epic 
has picture- pata, as in xv, 32, 20, dadr$e citram patagatam yatha (a^carya* 
bhutam) and often. Rock-inscriptions are mentioned only in xiii, 139, 43, 
ciram tisthati medinyam $aile lekhyam iva 'rpitara. Written Vedas are 
alluded to only ib. 23, 72. Seals are used as passports, lii, 15, 19. Compare 
also ii, 55, 10, na lekhyam na ca raatrka ; v, 148, 23, citrakara iva ’lekhyam 
krtva ; ib. 189, 1, “ lekliya and other arts ; ” vii, 99, 7, namankitah (compare 
above, p. 205), of arrows. The conjunct ganaka lekhakah occurs only in xv, 
14, 8, and in the verse of the Kaccit section, ii, 6, 72, which is a subsequent 
addition even to this late chapter ; AJP., xix, p. 149. 
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and we may conclude that the gift-sections of this book were 
at least as old as the oldest copper-plate grants to priests. 1 

The time of the whole Mahabharata generally speaking 
may then be from 200-400 A. D. This, however, takes into 
account neither subsequent additions, such as we know to 
have been made in later times, nor the various recastings in 
verbal form, which may safely be assumed to have occurred 
at the hands of successive copyists. 

For the terminus a quo, the external 2 evidence in regard to 
the Pandu epic, Mahabharata, though scanty, is valuable. It 
shows us first that the Mahabharata is not recognized in any 
Sanskrit literary work till after the end of the Bralmiana 
period, and only in the latest Sutras, where it is an evident 
intrusion into the text. For the Grhya Sutras belong to the 
close of the Sutra period, and here the words Bharata and 
Mahabharata occur in a list of authors and works as substi- 
tutes for the earlier mention of Itihasa and Purana in the same 

1 The verse xii, 56, 52, which the author of Das Mahabharata als Epos und 
Pechtsbuch, p. 187, adduces to prove that written deeds were known, is given 
by him without the context. When this is examined it is found that the verse 
refers not to land but to a king’s realm. Neither does the text nor the com- 
mentator necessarily (as asserted, loc. cit.) make it refer to land-grants. The 
word used is visaya, a king’s realm or country (as in xiv, 32, 8) and the poet 
says that ministers who are given too much liberty “ rend the king’s realm by 
counterfeits ” (or falsifications). The situation and the analogy of 59, 49, and 
69, 22, and 100, 6, where general deceit and dissension are the means employed 
to destroy a realm, make it most probable that the word pratirupaka is used 
here to distinguish the forged laws and edicts of the usurping ministers from 
the true laws which the helpless king would enact. Such suppression of the 
king and substitution of false edicts arc thoroughly Oriental, and may easily 
be illustrated by the use of this very word, pratirupaka, in the Lotus of True 
Law, where pratirupaka means just such “ false laws ” substituted for the 
real king’s true laws (iii, 22; SEE., xxi, p. 08, note, with Iranian parallel). 
The commentator says “ corrupt the country by false edict-documents,” that 
is, he gives a general application to the words, which may be interpreted as 
referring to land-grants, but this is not necessary. Possible would be the 
later law-meaning of frauds of any kind, perhaps counterfeit money. Certain 
it is that the passage is not “a direct proof for forged documents,” still less 
for “false documents by means of which any one gets land.” 

2 Cis-indic evidence is negative and without weight. Megasthenes, c. 300 
b. c., has left no fragment on Hindu epics, and the source of Bio Chrysos- 
tomos (100 a. d.), who mentions a Hindu Homer, is unknown. 
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place, so recent a substitution in fact that some even of the 
latest of these Sutras still retain Itihasa and Purana. But 
when the words do actually occur they are plainly additions 
to the earlier list. Thus in ^imldiayiina iv, 10, 13, the list 
is Sumantu, Jahnini, Vaic;ampayana, Paila, the Sutras, the 
Bhasya, Gargya, etc., with no mention of the epic. But the 
Acvalayana text, iii, 4, 4, inserts the epic thus: Sumantu, 
Jaiirdni, Vaigampayana, Paila, the Sutras, the Bhasya, the 
Bhdrata , the Mahabharata , dhanmeurt/ux, Jdnanti , Bdhavi, 
Gargya, etc. The next step is taken by the (JSimbavya text, 
which does not notice the Bharata and recognizes only the 
Mahabharata (whereas some texts make even the Acvalayana 
Sutra omit Mahabharata altogether, reading Bharata-dhar- 
macaryah). When it is remembered that these and other lists 
of literature are not uncommon in the Sutras, and that nowhere 
do we find any other reference to the Mahabharata, it becomes 
evident that we have important negative testimony for the 
lateness of the epic in such omission, which is strengthened 
by the evidently interpolated mention of tho poem, withal in 
one of the latest Sutras. 1 

Patanjali, it may be admitted, recognizes a Pandu epic in 
the verse, asidvitiyo ’nusasara Panola vam, and in his account 
of the dramatic representation of tho sacred legend, indis- 
solubly connected with the tale. 2 This takes us at farthest 
back to the second century ; but this date (p. 56) is doubtful. 

Panini knows the names of tho epic heroes, and recognizes 
the Arjuna-Krishna cult in giving a derivative meaning 
“ worshipper of Arjuna ” (Krishna). He also, which is more 
important, recognizes the name Mahabharata. It cannot rea- 
sonably be claimed, I think, that this name does not refer to 
the epic. It stands, indeed, beside malia-Jabala, and might (as 
masculine) be supposed from this circumstance to mean “ tho 

1 That these lists, anyway, are not of cogent historical value, has lately 
been emphasized by Dr. Winternitz in his last review of Dnhlmann. They 
certainly cannot help in dating the epic before the fourth century. The 
intrusion of the genus itihasa-purana into such lists is illustrated even in the 
Upanishads. Compare MundL Up. i, 5, with the note at SBE., xv, p. 27. 

2 Compare Weber, IS., i, pp. 147-149 ; xiii, pp. S60-357. 
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great descendant of Bharata,” yet not only do other words in 
the list show that this is not necessary, but further, there is 
no instance, either in the epic itself or in outside literature, 
where Mahabharata means a man, or where it does not mean 
the epic. In this particular, therefore, as it gives me pleasure 
to state, I believe that the Rev. Mr. Dahlmann is right, and 
that Panini knew an epic called the Mahabharata. That he 
knew it as a Pandu epic may reasonably be inferred from his 
mentioning, e. g., Yudhisthira, the chief hero of the epic. 1 

But no evidence lias yet been brought forward to show con- 
clusively that Panini lived before the third century B. C. 

Again, it is one tiling to say that Panini knew a Pandu 
Mahabharata, but quite another to say that his epic was our 
present epic. The Pandu epic as we have it represents a 
period subsequent not only to Buddhism 500 b. c., but to the 
Greek invasion 300 B. c. Buddhistic supremacy already de- 
cadent is implied by the passages (no synthesist may logically 
disregard them) which allude contemptuously to the edukas 
or Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of 
the gods. Thus in iii, 190, 65, “ They will revere edukas, 
they will neglect the gods;” ib. 67, “the earth shall be 
piled with edukas, 2 not adorned with god-houses.” With 
such expressions may be compared the thoroughly Buddhis- 
tic epithet, caturmaharajika, in xii, 339, 40, and Buddhistic 
philosophy as expounded in the same book. More impor- 
tant than this evidence, however, which from the places 
where it is found may all belong to the recasting of the 
epic, is the architecture, 3 which is of stone and metal and 

1 He mentions him not as a Pandu hut only as a name, like Gavisthira ; 
to distinguish the name from the expression (e. g. R. vi, 41, 65) yudhi sthirah, 
I presume. 

2 Lassen, loc. cit., p. 490. So, iii, 188, 56, vihara ; 49, pasanda; 67, seven 
suns ; all found in one place (p. 88). See final notes. 

8 Buddhistic buildings with wooden fences and walls of brick and stone 
are alluded to in Cull, vi, 8, 8. In connection with this subject it must be 
remembered that even the late Grhya Sutras in giving directions for house- 
building know only wooden thatched houses. The Greek account states 
that the Hindus used onljr mud, wood, and brick. This makes it improbable 
that wood architecture had almost disappeared in the third century. 
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is attributed in all the more important building operations 
to tlie demon Asura or Diinava Maya, who, by his magic 
power, 1 builds such huge buildings as are described, im- 
mense moated palaces w r ith arches and a roof supported by 
a thousand pillars. There is in India no real architecture 
that goes back of the Buddhistic period, and of both Bud- 
dliistic and Jain architecture the remains are distinctly in- 
fluenced by Greek models. 2 

The Greeks are described as a western people (northwest- 
ern, with Kambojas), famous as lighters, wearing especially 
fine metal armor, and their overthrow is alluded to. 'The 
allies engaged in the epic battles are not only native princes 
but also Greek kings and Persians, who come out of the West 
to the war. In one passage the Greeks are described as 
“ all-knowing,” though I think this to be a late interpolated 
chapter. 3 * * * * 8 But ragi, iii, 190, 90, surely implies the zodiac. 

But even if the passage mentioning all-knowing Greeks bo 
an interpolation, the fact that the “ Greeks,” who must here 
be the real Greeks, bear the name Yavanas, shows that the 

1 So the great walls and palaces of Patna, which are especially mentioned 
in the Mahabhasya, arc attributed by tradition to demoniac power (Fa- 
Hien), and the great architecture of MathurS is also ascribed to superhuman 
power. On Maya's maya, to which is attributed the most extensive building, 
compare ii, 1 ; v, 100, 1-2; viii, 33, 17 (Asura cities) ; It iv, 51, 10. It is pos- 
sible that the Benares ghats are referred to in vii, 00, 1 (Ganga) cayanaih 
kaheanai? cita. “ Golden" buildings may be only gilded wood (as they are 
to-day). Plated stone is mentioned in ii, 8, 32. Old Patna's noble “walls and 
palaces ” are now unfortunately under the Ganges, in all probability. 

2 The caitya and stupa mounds (only R. has a eaityaprasada, v, 43, 3), like 
the caves, are not to bo compared with roofed palaces of stone and marble. 
A statue of iron is mentioned, ayaso Bhimah, xi, 12, 15 ; iron hells in temples, 
xii, 141, 32. In ii, 4, 21-22, the Greeks are compared to Kalakeya Asuras. 

Here, along with the king of Kamboja, is mentioned one king, (the) Kam- 

pana, “who was the only man that ever frightened, kamp t the Yavanas, (men) 

strong, heroic, and skilled in weapons. Like as Indra frightened the Kala- 

keya Asuras, so" (K. frightened the Greeks). Compare also KSlayavana 

who had the Garga-glory (p. 15) in xii, 340, 95, Weber, loc. cit. 

8 Compare ii, 14, 14 ; iii, 254, 18 ; xii, 101, 1 flE. ; Ruling Caste, p. 805 ; viii, 
45, 86, sarvajiia Yavanah, in the expansion of the preceding vituperative sec- 
tion, where from hanta bhuyo bravimi te, in 45, 1, Karna bursts out again in 
new virulence, which looks almost too much like a later adornment. 
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Yavanas elsewhere mentioned 1 are also Greeks and not some 
other people exclusively. It is a desperate resort to imagine 
that, in all these cases, well-known names refer to other 
peoples, as the synthesist must assume in the case of the 
Greeks, Bactrians, Persians, Huns, and other foreigners men- 
tioned frequently throughout the poem. A further well- 
known indication of Greek influence is given by the fact 
that the Ksudrakas and Malavas were united into one nation 
for the first time by the invasion of Alexander, 2 and that 
they appear thus united under the combined name ksudra- 
kamalavas in the epic, ii, 52, 15. The Romans, Romakas, 
are mentioned but once, in a formal list of all possible 
peoples, ii, 51, 17 (cannibals, Chinese, Greeks, Persians, 
Scythians, and other barbarians), and stand thus in marked 
contrast to the Greeks and Persians, Palilavas, who are 
mentioned very often; though in the account of Krishna 
killing the Yavana whose name was Ivaserumat, iii, 12, 32, it 
has been suggested by Weber that the name was really of 
Latin origin. It is clear from tins that, while the Greeks 
were familiar, the Romans were as yet but a name. Further, 
the distinct prophecy that 44 Scythians, Greeks, and Bactrians 
will rule unrighteously in the evil age to come ” (kali-age), 
which occurs in iii, 188, 35, is too clear a statement to be 
ignored or explained away. When this was written the 
peoples mentioned had already ruled Hindustan. If this 
were the only place where the names occurred, the Markan- 
deya episode, it might be regarded as part of an interpolation 
in mass. But the people here described as foreign oppres- 
sors are all mentioned repeatedly as barbarians and warriors, 
associated generally, as in the passage just mentioned, with 
other peoples of the West, such as Abhiras and Kambojas. 
Thus in iii, 51, 23, 44 Singhalese, Barbaras and barbarians, 3 

1 Yavanas or Yaunas (xii, 207, 42-3), i. e., Ionians. So Jacobi, loc. cit. 

2 Lassen, Ind. Alt ii, pp. 169-171 ; Weber, Ind. Stud, xiii, p. 376. 

8 That is both the Hindu and native name for Ceylon, and the Greek and 
Hindu name for barbarian ! Sihlialan Barbaran Mlecchan ye ca La&kaniva- 
sinah. The word barbaras (= of $&pfSapoi) occurs in both epics but not in 
literature of an earlier date. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 237, note, calls attention 
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and tlie inhabitants of Lanka” are grouped together, in con- 
trast to the “ Western realms, those of the Persians, Greeks, 
and Scythians” (with the folk of Kaslnneer, Daradas, Kiru- 
tas, Huns, Chinese, Tusaras, Iiulus-dwellers, etc.). So in xii, 
207, 43, opposed to sinners of the South, are the Northern 
sinners, Greeks (Yaunas), Kambojans, Kandahar-people (Giin- 
dliaras), Kimtas and Barbaras, who are here said to be wander- 
ing over this earth from the time of the Tretu age, having 
customs like those of wild animals or of the lowest castes. 

Such allusions as these can mean only this: the Pandu- 
Epie, in its present form, was composed after the Greek inva- 
sion. 1 I have suggested above tliat the form of the name 
Bactrian does not compel us to accept Professor Webers 
conclusions in regard to the date of passages now containing 
this form. If tins seems inconclusive, there is nothing for it 
but to refer the epic in its present form to a post-( 'hrislian 
era. But even otherwise, the presence of the Greeks and 
Bactrians as warriors and rulers in India cannot to explained 
out of the poem by a loose reference to the fact that India 
had heard of Yavanas before Alexander. 

This brings us to another point of view. A stanza fol- 
lowing the one last cited proclaims that “oven Narada recog- 
nizes Krishna’s supremacy,” an utterance 2 which points clearly 
to a comparatively recent belief in Krishna as All-god, a point 
long recognized. On the basis of the Arjuna cult implied 
by Panini, the synthesist urges that the wholo epic, in its 
present Smrti form and with its belief in the all-godhead of 
the Krisbxiar-Arjuna pair, is as old as the fifth century B. c. 
But even if an Arjuna cult were traced back to this date, 

to this constant union of Greek with other Western peoples in other literature 
as well. The name was extended to Indo-Soythians and later even to Persians 
and Arabians. Weber, loc. cit. 

1 As has long ago been suggested, of the Greeks mentioned in the epic among 
the allied forces, Bliagadatta may be Apollodotus the founder of the Grsoco- 
Indian kingdom (160 b. c.). Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 204 ff. This Greek is espe- 
cially mentioned not only as “ruler of the Yavanas,” but as the friend of the 
epic hero's father, that is, as known to an older generation, ii, 14, 16; von 
Schroeder, Lit. und Cultur, p. 463 (with other references). 

3 Karado *py atha Krsnasya param mene . . . <?a<?vatattvam, xii, 207, 48, 
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there would still be no evidence in regard to the cult of the 
twain as All-god. And this is the claim of the present epic, 
except where, as in the case just cited, incredulity is involun- 
tarily manifested or plainly stated (as in the reviling scene 
in Sabha). The Gita itself admits that those who worship 
Krishna as the All-god, or recognize him, are few in number : 
vasudevah 1 sarvam iti sa mahatma sudurlabhah, 7, 19 ; “ Me 
(as All-god) in human form, not recognizing my godhead, 
fools despise,” 9, 11. The Mahabliasya does not recognize 
Krishna as All-god, but as hero and demigod. The cult is 
growing even in the epic itself. So, too, no Smrti 2 can bo 
implied by PaninTs words. 3 

I come now to the testimony of Buddhistic literature. As 
said above, the oldest literature knows only ballad tales. It 
may be assumed that the Jatakas are older than Agvaghosa, 
who knows epic tales, but not always in epic form, and does 
not refer to the epic either by name or by implication, his 
general agama being, as I have shown, a term used of any 
traditional literature, sacred or profane. 4 The Jatakas may 

1 Mathura in the whole epic is the birthplace of Vasudeva, who seems to 
herd his cattle there ; while in the Mahabliasya it is bahu-Kurucara Mathura 
and the chief city of the Pancalas, clearly the older view. See ii, 14, 34, 
45 ££.; xii, 340, 90; i, 221,46 (cows, mathurade 9 yah) ; IS. xiii, p. 370 ff.; on 
Krishna as not Vishnu in the Bhasya, ib., pp. 349, 353. In ii, 14, Krishna (as 
All-god ?) " could not injure his foe even in three hundred years,” 30 and G7. 

2 The state of mind that in the face of the " evidence ” of Panini can lead 
one to say Panini was acquainted with a Pandu-Maliabliarata peculiarly didactic 
(Das Mbh. als Rechtsbuch, p. 155) is inconceivable. The whole “ evidence ” at 
its most evincing is that Panini knew a Maliabharata in which the heroes 
were objects of such worship as is accorded to most Hindu heroes after death. 

8 So the later Ramayana is turning into just such a moral and didactic 
work as the other epic. I have already instanced the intrusion of the Kaecifc 
section. So Kama, in vii, 55, 3, sets himself to telling homilies, with a familiar 
sound, Icathdm paramadharmistham vyahartum upacakrame (just as in xv, 29, 
14, katha divya dharmi$tha 9 ca ’bhavan, nrpa) ; and R. ib. 37, 24, kathah 
kathyante dharmasamyuktah puranajnair mahatmabhih. In the same way, 
the late (gradual) identification of Rama with Yislmu stands parallel to the 
change of the demigod Krishna to the All-god Vishnu, for Krishna is never 
mortal — there is no such antithesis — but he nevertheless is often not 
supreme god but only demigod in the epic. 

4 So of law-rules in epic language, e. g., si^tah sastresv anagatam vyava- 
sytyity anu rajanam dharmam, R. iii, 50, 9 (G. has nayajastresu). 
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go back to the third or fourth century, or they may not, so 
far as their present form is concerned. At any rate, they show 
no knowledge of the epic as such. What they show (the 
material has been sufficiently collected by the Rev. Mr. Dahl- 
mann) is that the epic characters were familiar and the story 
of the Pandus was known, although the characters do not 
occupy the position they do in the epic . 1 But no date of an 
epic, still less of our epic, can be established on casual refer- 
ences to the heroes of the epic found in literature the date of 
which is entirely uncertain. Perhaps it is negatively quite as 
significant that the Jatakas do not refer to the epic at all, but 
only to people mentioned hi it. 

The present epic, if it records anything historical, records 
the growth of a great power in Hindustan, a power that could 
not have arisen before Buddhistic supremacy without leaving 
a trace of the mighty name of Pandu in the early literature. 
There is no such trace. Moreover, even the idea of such a 
power as our epic depicts was unknown before the great 
empire that arose under Buddhism. For this reason it is 
impossible to explain the Pandu realm described in the epic 
as an allegory of the fifth century, for we cannot have an 
allegory in unknown terms. The Pandus, be it remembered, 
rule all India, and the limits of their empire, as geographically 
defined in the epic, far surpass the pre-Agokan imagination, 
as it is reflected in the literature. Even Manu has no idea of 
an empire. His king is a petty raj . 2 

Before the Maliabharata there were tales of Kurus and 
Bharats known to antiquity. Incongruous as the name 
appears to be, Bharata yet designates the Pandu epic. How 

1 The latter point proves nothing, for even in Sanskrit literature, as I 
pointed out long ago, the heroes of the two epics are mixed up confusedly* 
and we cannot suppose a Buddhist would be more careful than a Brahman 
in verifying references to Brahmanic literature. 

2 “ Great kings ” and “ emperors ” are indeed known even in pre-Buddhistic 
times, but what was the “ empire” of any king before Afoka? Certainly 
not that of the Pandus. It is significant, in view of the great importance 
laid by some scholars on the cakravartin idea, that this word does not occur 
before the later Upanishads, although “ great kings ” are mentioned ; nor is 
it an early epic phrase. 
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the Pandus succeeded in attaching themselves to the tales 
which told of the old national heroes is unknown. All 
theories and hypotheses of development are pure guesswork. 
What we know is that the tales which told of Kurus and 
Bliaratas became the depository of the Pandus, who appear to 
have substituted themselves for Bliaratas 1 and may in fact 
have been a branch of the tribe, which from a second-rate 
position raised itself to leadership. There is a theory that 
the epic story has been inverted, in favor of the Pandus; 
there is another that it is what it pretends to be, the strife of 
Pandus, calling themselves Bliaratas, with the scions of the old 
Kurus. With the former, that so persuasively advanced by 
Professor Holtzmann, I have never been able to agree ; but 
my own theory I have from the beginning put forward merely 
as one of probable epic growth. 2 

While, however, it is necessary to recognize the doubtful 
character of speculation in regard to the exact course of epic 
development, it is not desirable to blink the truths that are 
made clear in view of the facts we actually possess, the evi- 
dence of remaking, the base of the poem resting on old Kurus 
and Bliaratas, the present structure of Pandu material; the 
age of the Pandu poem as a whole (synthetically considered), 
evinced inter alia by its recognition of late pliilosophical 
writers such as Paileaqikha (c. 100 A.D.), by a growing 
modernness of metre, by acquaintance with Greeks and Greek 
art, etc. 

Putting these facts together with those gleaned from other 
works than the epic itself, wo may tentatively assume as 
approximate dates of the whole work in its different stages : 
Bharata (Kuru) lays, perhaps combined into one, but with 
no evidence of an epic before 400 B. c. A Mahabharata tale 

1 The Bharati ICatha (never “ Pandu-tale ”), as the received name of the 
epic, certainly favors this view. 

2 This I was careful to point out at its first presentation in my Ruling 
Caste (now nearly fifteen years ago) with mays and mights and seems, and 
other useful words. As a theory I still consider this the best yet offered, 
but I have never held it to be demonstrable, only more or less probable, in 
outline and detail respectively. 
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with Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined by the Puranic 
diaskeuasts, Krishna as a demigod (no evidence of didactic 
form or of Krishna’s divine supremacy), 400-200 B. c. Re- 
making of the epic with Krislma as all-god, intrusion of 
masses of didactic matter, addition of Puranic material old 
and new; multiplication of exploits, 200 B.c. to 100-200 a. d. 
The last books added with the introduction to the first book, 
the swollen Anugasana separated from Qanti and recognized 
as a separate book, 200 to 400 A. D. ; and finally 400 A. D. + : 
occasional amplifications, the existence of which no one 
acquainted with Hindu literature would be disposed antece- 
dently to doubt, such as the well known addition mentioned 
by Professor Weber, Lectures on Literature, p. 205; and per- 
haps tire episode omitted by Ksemendra, 1 Indian Studies, No. 
ii, p. 52. 

In the case of these more precise dates there is only reason- 
able probability. They are and must be provisional till we 
know more than we know now. But certain are these four 
facts : 

1, That the Pandu epic as we have it, or even without the 
masses of didactic material, was composed or compiled after 
the Greek invasion; 2, That this epic only secondarily de- 
veloped its present masses of didactic material ; 3, That it did 
not become a specially religious propaganda of Krishnaism 
(in the accepted sense of that sect of Vaisnavas) till the first 
century B. c. ; 4, That the epic was practically completed by 
200 a.d.; 5, That there is no u date of the epic” which will 
cover all its parts (though handbook makers may safely 
assign it in general to the second century B. c.). 

The question whether the epic is in any degree historical 


1 We cannot, however, bo too cautious in accepting the negative evidence 
of one mafijari, or precis, as proof that the original work lacked a certain 
passage. I dissent altogether from the sweeping statement, made loc. cit., 
p. 27 : " The importance of the condensations lies in the fact that by means 
of them we are enabled to determine the state of these works (epics, etc.) 
in his (Ksemendra's) time/' Two or three compendia agreeing on one point 
of omission might u determine," but one r£sum€ alone can only create a 
possibility, as in this case (p. 53 note). 
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seems to me answerable, though not without doubt, and I 
cannot refrain from expressing an opinion on a point so im- 
portant. As I have remarked above, there is no reflex of 
Pandu glory in Brahraanie literature before the third or fourth 
century. It is, further, impossible to suppose that during the 
triumph of Buddhism such a poem could have been composed 
for the general public for which it was intended. The metre 
of the poem shows that its present form is later than the epic 
form of PataftjalTs epic verses, but this indicates simply re- 
casting ; so that a Pandu Mahabharata may have existed pre- 
viously, as implied by Piinini. But while a Buddhist emperor 
was alive no such Brahmanic emperor as that of the epic 
could have existed, no such attacks on Buddhism as are in the 
epic could have been made, and the epic of to-day could not 
have existed before the Greeks were personally familiar. In 
other words, granted a history, that history must have been 
composed at least as late as the history was possible. Panini’s 
allusions and those of Buddhistic -writers show that the Pandus 
were known as heroes. It is, further, most improbable that 
the compilers, who made the poem represent Pandu virtues 
and victories, would have chosen them for this position had 
they been mythical. In their reassertion of Brahmanism they 
would have chosen rather the well-known ancient Brahmanic 
heroes of the older tale, Bharatl Katha ; yet to appeal to the 
people something real and near was necessaiy. But while 
before the second century the conditions were lacking which 
could have produced the poem, with the second century they 
became possible ; 1 and there was already the Pandu tribe 

1 As this book goes to press I receive Kirstc's essay Zur MahSbharata- 
frage, who says, p. 224, “ It is incredible that the work could hare been 
undertaken so long as a royal family favoring that sect (of Buddhists) 
reigned. This (state of affairs) suddenly changed when the Maurya dynasty 
(of Brhadratha) was overthrown by Pusyamitra in 178 b. a, for the new 
ruler opposed the Buddhists.” Professor Kirste thinks, indeed, that the 
polyandry of the heroes is not an historical trait, and gives a very ingenious 
explanation of it as a myth of divided divinity, which, however, scarcely 
seems to me probable. But I am glad to find my own suggestion, of the im- 
probability of the anti-Buddhistic epic being cast in its present shape before 
the second century b. c., supported by this independent reference to actual 
historical data. 
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with its perhaps justified claim to be considered a branch of 
the Bharatas, its own later heroes, its cult of anti-Buddliistic 
type. In so far, then, as we may discern a historical germ in 
the midst of poetic extravagance, it would seem that the poem 
represents an actual legend of a real tribe, and in so far as 
that legend persists in its adherence to polyandry as an es- 
sential part of the legend, a tribe which, like so many others 
in India, had been brahmanized and perhaps become allied by 
marriage to the old Bkarata tribe, whose legends were thus 
united with its own. 

Finally, I would speak shortly of the poem as a literary 
product of India. In what shape has epic poetry come down 
to us? A text that is no text, enlarged and altered in every 
recension, chapter after chapter recognized even by native 
commentaries as praksipta, in a land without historical sense 
or care for tire preservation of popular monuments, where no 
check was put on any reciter or copyist who might add what 
beauties or polish what parts he would, where it was a merit 
to add a glory to the pet god, where every popular poem was 
handled freely and is so to this day. Let us think ourselves 
back into the time when the reciter recited publicly and dra- 
matically; let us look at the battle scenes, where the same 
thing is repeated over and over, the same event recorded in 
different parts of the poem in slightly varying language. 
The Oriental, in his half-contemptuous admission of epic 
poetry into the realm of literature, knows no such thing a& a 
definitive epic text/ The Vedas and the classics are his only 
real care. A Bharatavid in India is even now more scorned 
than honored. 

If the epic as a whole belongs to no one era, and tins re- 
mains an incontrovertible fact, it is then in the highest degree 
probable also that no one part of the whole can be assigned 
to a certain period. I mean, not only must we admit that 
old books contain more recent insets, as for example chapters 
five and eleven of book ii, and that late books contain old 
passages, as for example the rape of Subhadra and the burn- 
ing of Khandava • in book i, or the lotus-theft in book 
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xiii, but we must admit further that the smaller divisions, 
these special scenes themselves, have in all probability not 
remained untouched, but that the tale, the language, and the 
verse of the epic have been subjected to an evening process 
irregularly applied since first the poem was put together as a 
Mahabharata; great liberty being taken with the poem both 
by reciters and copyists, the establislnnent of the text by com- 
mentaries (noticed as early as the introductory chapter of the 
poem itself) proving no bar to occasional alterations and ad- 
ditions. Such changes were not introduced of set purpose 
(or the metre would have been made more unif orm), but 
incidentally and illogieally. The same tale was told not 
in identical language but with slight variations ; intrusions 
were not shunned; grammatical and metrical forms were 
handled freely, but witli no thorough revision of form, or sus- 
tained attempt at harmonizing incongruities of statement. It 
is for tliis reason that there is not a still sharper metrical line 
between old and new in the epic itself, and it is for this rea- 
son that the epic verses of the Mahiibhasya are freer than 
those of the Mahabharata. The former were fixed by their 
function us examples in a grammar ; the latter were exposed 
to constant though sporadic modification, and appear to-day 
as they survive after having endured the fret and friction of 
innumerable reciters and pedantic purists. One by one, and 
here and there, the transmitters, working neither in concert 
nor continuously, but at haphazard and at pleasure, have 
trimmed this mighty pile into a shape mtore uniform, though 
they have not altogether hid its growth, except from eyes 
that, seeing the whole as a thing of power and beauty, are per- 
haps less apt to mark the signs of varying age. 

But if this be so, it may be asked, and I think it will be 
asked, perhaps triumphantly, by those lacking in sobriety of 
judgment, what becomes of the results of the analysis of 
metres, of the discovery of late elements in this or that sec- 
tion ? What do they signify ? 

They signify and proclaim that the Great Epic was com- 
pleted in just the way the synthesist proclaims it was not 

26 
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completed. Pitched together and patched together, by the 
diaskeuasts and priests respectively, the older parts, though 
not free from rehandling, bear a general stamp of antiquity 
lacking in later parts. For this reason, the Gita and Gam- 
bling scene are, as wholes, metrically and stylistically more 
antique than are the Anugita and the extravaganzas in the 
battle-books ; and for this reason, the pseudo-epic comes 
nearest in syntax and forms to the hybrid Language that is 
preserved in literary monuments immediately preceding and 
following the Christian era. But it is true that no one can 
prove the relative antiquity of the Gita and Gambling scene 
so absolutely as to prevent one devoid of historical sense 
from clinging to the notion that these parts of the epic are 
in origin synchronous with the pseudo-epic. Fortunately, 
however, the judgment of scholars is in general sane, and 
the determination of values may safely be left in their care. 
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PAEALLEL PHEASES IN THE TWO EPICS. 

[M. is prefixed to Mbh. references only where confusion with R. is possible.] 

1, acirenai ? va kalena, ix, 2, 58; R. v, 26, 23; vi, 61, 20; acirena 

tu, R. ii, 80, 11. 
atltayilm, No. 94. 

2, atha dlrghasya kalasya, iii, 70, 1; v, 160, 20; R, iv, 9, 17; 

vii, 99, 14 ; atha dlrghena kalena, G. vi, 24, 3 ; R. vii, 24, 
5, 72; tato dlrghena kalena, M. ix, 1, 50; sa tn dlrghena 
k., ib. 48 ; 36, 10 ; atha kalena mahata, G. i, 40, 16 = R. 
38, 19, V.I., atha dlrghena kalena; atha k. m., also G. i, 
40, 22 s=s R., 38, 23, tatah kalena mahata. See above, p. 
271. 

atha r&tryftm, No. 94. 

atha ? nyad dhanur, No. 56, and No. 80. 

3, anayad Yamasadanam, vi, 54, 81 ; vii, 19, 15; G. iii, 34, 31 ; 

75,28. See No. 225. 

4, anastamgata aditye, vii, 145, 19 ; acc., G. v, 3, 41 (in R. iv, 

67, 15, anastamitam). 
any at karmukam, No. 80. 
anyonyavadha 0 , No. 157. 

5, abhidudr&va vegena, vi, 100, 49 ; 104, 34-35, etc. ; R. vi. 69, 

99 ; 76, 46. See No. 97. 

6, abhivadaye tva(m) bhagavan, iii, 207, 13 ; R. iii, 11, 72. 

7, amrsyamftnas tarn ghosam (tat karma), etc., H. iii, 60, 3 ; R. 

vi, 67, 142 ; 69, 14lj etc. 

8, alatacakrapratiml(m), iv, 61, 9 ; R. iv, 46, 13 ; vi, 93, 28. 

The first and last refer to weapons, R. iv, 46, 13 to earth, 
prthivl, alatacakrapratima drsta gospadavat krta. 

9, alatacakravat s&inyam tada’bhramata, viii, 81, 40 ; alatacakra- 

vac cakram bhramato "rinirvahanam (sic!) G. iv, 5, 25. 
Compare, of persons, vi, 59, 22 ; vii, 7, 53; xiv, 77, 30. 
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10 ; avaplutya ratkat tiirnam, vi, 94, 22 ; 96, 39 ; G-. vi, 18, 47 ; 
avatlrya, G. vi, 36, 87 ; rathad avaplutya tatali, M. vi, 69, 
99, etc. For other forms, see AJP. xix., p, 143. 

11, avasldanti, me pranah, iv, 61, 12; parisidanti me pranah, 

G. vi, 82, 6 = E. 101, 6, avasldanti gatrani. 

11 b, aQokah Qokana^anah, iii, 64, 107 ; a^okah Qokavardhanah, 
E., iv, 1, 59. 

a^vanam khura° No. 247. 

12, astrani vividhani ca, vii, 7, 1 ; Qastrani, E. vi, 103, 29* The 

terminal is fixed, vasuni, vastr&ni, bhandani, etc., preced- 
ing, e. g., ix, 47, 24 ; 
asmin hate, No. 328. 
akarna, No. 170. 

13, akrlda(m) iva Eudrasya ghnatah kalatyaye pa^iin, vii, 19, 

35; akrida iva Eudrasya kruddhasya nighnatah paQiln, G. 
vi, 73, 38 ; akndabhumih kruddhasya Eudrasye 7 va ma- 
hstmanah, E. vi, 93, 35. Compare ix, 14, 18, Eudrasya 
; kndanam yatha. 

14, Skhyatum upacakrame, xviii, 5, 7 ; E. iii, 11, 10 ; iv, 8, 46 ; 

52, 3 ; G. v, 66, 2, where E. 65, 2 has pravaktum upaca- 
krame. Compare vaktum samupacakrame, xiii, 87, 2. 
The phrase is common in E. ; rarer in M., owing to the 
use in the latter of the dramatic uvaca, extra metrum. 
Eoth epics have also the similar phrase vyiihartuin upa- 
cakrame, e. g., xii, 350, 15 ; E. vi, 115, 1 ; vii, 51, 1. See 
No. 57* 

15, ajagliano ? rasi kruddhah, vi, 61, 36; E. vi, 69, 152; 76, 29; 

passim in M. See 1. c., No. 10, p. 142, and note to No. 35. 

16, aditya iva tejasS, iii, 53, 2 ; E. vi, 55, 9 ; aditya iva tejasvl, 

E. v, 34, 28, metrical. See No. 176. 

17, alikhantam iva 7 kagam, iv, 38, 3; E. vi, 99, 12. 

18, Svarta iva saihjajfie balasya mahato mahan, H. iii, 60, 4; 

G. vi, 32, 21 ; avarta iva gangasya toyasya, G. v, 50, 16 ; 
asld gahga iva ? vartah, M. vii, 36, 13. 

19, avista iva yudbyante, vi, 46, 3; avista iva kruddkas te (cakrus 

tumulam uttamam), G. vi, 54, 64. 

20, aqivisa iva kruddhah, vii, 10, 31 ; E. v, 67, 7. 
aslt kila 0 , asic cat&cata, etc., No. 334. 

21, asld raja Nolo nama, iii, 53, 1; asld raja Elmir nama, E. vii, 

55, 4. With Ylrasena-suto ball at the end of the first 
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verse, compare Pyumatsenasuto ball, M. iii, 294, dS i^subc^ 
ball, E. iii, 12, 2; Ayodhyayftrii pura raja Yuvanac^snto 
ball, 11. vii, 67, 5; Trajapatisuto ball, li. vii, 90, 23 (in 
G., 'bliavat). 

22, iti me ni^cita matib, iii. 78, 6; G. v, 8, 25 (E. v. 1.) ; 68, 36 

(ll.v.1.). 

23, ity aslt tumulah oabdah, vi, 119, 19; ity evam t. c., G. vi, 

19, 4 (E. } evam sutumulah tjabdah). Compare babbuva t. 

M. vi, 56, 22, etc. ; II. vi, 58, 17, etc. ; saiiijajne t. q. ? 
M. vi, 46, 17, and 1. c. No. 10, p. 144, ff. Compare Nos. 
82-84. 

24, idam vacanam abravlt, iii, 69, 17, etc.; E. i, 26, 33; iv, 8, 1, 

etc. Sometimes tato for idam, ix, 3, 51 (= C. 176, idam). 
About forty times in Earn., unnumbered in Mbh. See 
No. 237. 

25, Indradhvaja ivo ? ccbritab (tato nipatito bbumau), ix, 17, 53 

and often; Indraketum ivo ’ccliritam, ix, 4, 16; Qakra- 
dbvaja ivo ’echritab, E. v, i, 59. Compare utthapyamanab 
Qakrasya yantradhvaja ivo ’cchritab, E. ii, 77, 9 ; maha- 
merum ivo ? ccbritam, ix, 37, 20 ; ubhav Indradhvajav iva 
(petatub), ix, 12, 24; dbvajav iva mabendrasya (nipetatub), 
E. vi, 45, 17-18 ; j again a vasudhaih ksipram Qakrasye ? va 
mabadbvajab, G. iii, 34, 25 ; apatad devarajasya muktara- 
<jmir iva dbvajah, E. iv, 17, 2; Indradhvaja ivo ’tsrsto 
yantranirmuktabandhavab (pap&ta), M. vii, 93, 70; yan- 
tramukta iva dhvajab (papata), M. vii, 92, 72 ; yantracyuta 
iva dbvajah (papata), G. ii, 84, 8. 

Indrfi^ani, No. 275. 

25b, ibai Va prftyam asisye, x, 11, 15; E. iv, 53, 19. 

26, uttistha rfijan kim Qese, xi, 2, 2 ; G. vi, 95, 37 ; rajann uttistha 

kim <jese, G. ii, 81, 10 ; uttistho ’ttistha, Gandhari, xi, 26, 
1 ; uttistho ? ttistba, kim qese, E. vi, ill, 81 (preceded by 
No. 45) ; uttistho ’ttistha, bhadram te, M. i, 172, 4; E. i, 
35, 2; preceded in Mbh. by uvaca raadhuram vakyam, 
with which compare ix, 36, 50, uvaca parusaih vakyam; 
Ucuh sumadhur&ih vamm, E. vii, 70, 1 ; bhadram te being 
current ad nauseam in both epics, 
uvaca . . . vakyam, No. 26. 

27, ekantabhavopagatah, xii, 337, 28; ekantabhavanugatah, E. 

vii, 38, 5. In both, of the men in Qvetadvlpa, preceded 
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in M. by tatra Narayanaparii rudnava^ candravarcasah ; in 
B., by ananyamanaso nityaiii Nardyanaparayanah tada rd- 
dhanasaktag ca taceittas tatpardyandh (ananyainanasah is 
a Gita phrase, 9, 13, bhajanty ananyainanasah ; 8, 14, ana- 
nyacetdli satatam). 

28, etac chrutvd tu vacanam, vi, 48, 98 ; G. iv, 56, 19, and passim. 

29, etat te kathitaiii sarvam and (in prior pdda) etat te sarvam 

dkhyatam ; ix, 46, 108 ; G. vi, 82, 167. In M. preceded 
by yan mam tvarh pariprccliasi, as in xii, 334, 40 ; xiii, 14, 
139, etc. 

30, etasminn antare virah, vi, 48, 96, and often; E. iii, 30, 37; 

vi, 50, 7 ; vii, 28, 19 ; G. vi, 36, 99. The phrase here is 

etasminn antare, which is filled out with various words, as 
Edmah, E. vi, 111, 91 ; tatra or tasya (v. 1.), E. vi, 92, 58 ; 
kruddhah, E. vi, 100, 13 ; krodhat, 102, 47. Compare also 
etasminn antare gunye, M. vii, 17, 7 ; xii, 330, 1 ; cai Va, 

vii, 19, 38 ; gurah, ix, 28, 17 ; G. vi, 32, 15, etc. A com- 
bination of this and the next (No. 31) is found in etasminn 
antare kale, “in the meantime,” R. vi, 20, 33. 

31, etasminn eva kale tu, like the last, a standing phrase, e. g., 

i, 149, 1 ; iii, 54, 13 ; 168, 13 ; 298, 1 ; v, 121, 9 ; vi, 74, 36 ; 
ix, 51, 25; xii, 328, 3, etc.; E. i, 9, 7; 33, 11; G. 21, 1, 
etc. 

32, evam uktah pratyuvaca, or tathe ’ty uktva, vi, 59, 47 ; vii, 202 

70; ix, 35, 68; G. vi, 36, 102. Compare evam astv iti 
(with pratyuvaca), ix, 48, 52 ; G. vi, 109, 18 (co ; vdca) ; 
(krtvd sa), ib. 82, 56. 

33, kaksam agnir iva jvalan, ix, 24, 62 ; kaksesv agnir iva jvalan 

4, 36 (C., kakse e gnir iva sariijvalan) ; vandny agnis ivo 
'tthitah, E. vi, 66, 12; kaksam agnir ivo ? tthitah, G. v, 
85, 24 ; kaksesv iva hut&ganam, G. ii, 106, 25. Compare 
also (dahantam) kruddham agnim yathd vanam, M. vii, 21, 
30; vanam agniri vdi ’dhitah, E. ii, 63, 44, where G. 65, 
39, has guskam kdstham iva ’nalah, like E. v, 41, 11, guskam 
vanam ivd ? nalah. The iva hialah ending is common to 
both epics, e. g., dahan kaksam ivd ? nalah, M. vii, 14, 1 
(followed in 2 by sdksdd agnim ivo ’tthitam, C. vrksaxn) ; 
tan me dahati g&trdni quskavrksam iva ; nalah, M. vi, 95, 7, 
etc. See also Nos. 75, 99, 117, 196, 226, 256* 291. 

34, kankapatrdir ajihmagdih, vi, 103, 11 and often; E. vi, 52, 4. 
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Frequently close together with svarna, rukma, or hema 
puhkbair ajilimagaih, vi, 114, 11; vii, 18, 18, hema; G. 
vi, 19, 68. In G. vi, 20, 26, rukma 0 ajihmagraih, metrical 
(v. 1. in K.). The common terminal eardir ajihmagdih is 
sometimes inverted in jagatis, as in G. iv, 30, 22, though 
the regular (jloka order is also found in this jagati metre, 
ib. 34, 34. See No. 234. 

35, Kandarpa iva riipena, inUrtiman, iii, 53, 15; rupavan . . . 

kandarpa iva mhrtiman, K. v, 34, 30. This with aditya iva 
tejasvi, is a description of Kama, 28, as the two phrases, 
and also satyavadi (K, 29), here describe Nala. 

36, kampayann iva medinlm, ii, 29, 7 ; viii, 34, 58 ; ix, 18, 26, etc.; 

kampayahq ca ? pi, ix, 30, 60 ; sa kampayann iva malum, iii, 
78, 3 ; kampayann iva medinlm, G. vi, 37, 101 ; K. vi, 56, 
13; 67, 115; kampayanti ? va, G. iii, 62, 31 ; kampayantl 
’va parvatdn, M. vii, 181, 11 ; cfdayann iva medinlm, K. 
iii, 67, 13; ddrayann iva, K. iv, 15, 5 (G. kampayann); 
ddrayann iva parvatdn, M. iv, 46, 21; nfidayann iva medi- 
nlm, G. vi, 46, 91. purayann iva medinlm, M. iii, 73, 8 
(purayanto di<jo daga, ix, 46, 77), etc., etc. For di^o daqa, 
see No. 114. 
karam karena, No. 163. 
karndyata, No. 170. 

37, karmand manasd vdcd, iii, 65, 32, 41 ; ix, 50, 2 ; xii, 327, 34 ; 

manasd karmand vdcd caksusd ca, K. vii, 59, 1, 24. Com- 
pare Spruche, 1,559 IT., 2,222; Dhammap. 391. 
kaldih n& 'rhati, No. 196. 
kalpyatdm me rathah, No. 230. 

38, kasdylkrtalocandh, °am, i, 102, 23; 131, 3; G. vi, 33, 17; 37, 

68. In M., sakrodhdmarsajhhmabhruh precedes in each 
instance. Compare Nos. 50, 51. 
kasyd ’si. See above, p. 268, 

39, kdilcanosnlsinas tatra vetrajharjharap&nayah, vi, 97, 33; 

kaficukosnlsinas tatra vetrajharjharap&nayah, K, vi, 114, 
21. Compare G. vi, 33, 10 and 13, vetrajharjharapdnibhih. 

40, kdmab&napraptditah, i, 220, 7 ; G. iii, 61, 2 (K. 55, 2, b&ndih) ; 

k&mab&n&bhisamtaptah, iii, 280, 3 ; kdmabSnavaqamgatah, 
K. vii, 88, 12. 

41, Kdlacakram ivo Myatam, vii, 7, 31 ; iva ’param, G. vi, 73, 33 

(K., 93, 30, iva prajdh) ; k&ladandam iva ’param (K., Ivd 
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? ntakah) ; G. vi, 51, 89 = It. 71, 85. For the var. lee., 
compare s. dandahasta, No. 104, and kfdaratrim ivil ; ntakah, 
E. vi, 69, 134. Compare kalaratrim ivo 'dyatam, ix, 11, 
50; °siiryam, xiii, 14, 270. 

Kfiladandopama and Ivulapa^opama, No. 220. 

Kfilfmanam, No. 272. 

Kfilaratrim, No. 41. 

42, Kahlntakayamopamah, iii, 22, 31 ; 27, 25 ; iv, 33, 25 ; vi, 54, 

47; G. iii, 32, 5; vi, 49, 38; R vi, 57, 32; CO, 94; 82, 7 ; 
95, 41. See No. 220 ; and for Kfilfuitakopama, see Nos. 
104, 105. 

43, Kfilo hi duratikramali. While not generally including in this 

list the proverbs common to the two epics, I entor this 
particular proverb because of the similar environment in 
imam avasthahi prOpto 'smi, Kalo hi duratikramali, ix, C4, 
9 (0. vai) ; so 'yam adya hatali Qete, Kalo hi duratikramah, 
E. iii, 68, 21. For the rest, compare Am. Journ. Phil., 
vol. xx, p. 26, and add (besides the above) lvalo hi durati- 
kramah. in JVL ii, 46, 16 ; also H. iii, 2, 30, and 5, 36 ; dfii- 
vam hi duratikramam, E. vii, 50, IS ; daivaih tu, ix, 65, 
31 ; and the later version, lekha hi kftlalikhitdh sarvatha 
duratikrama, H. iii, 2, 27. 

44, kiilkinijalasamvrta, ix, 23, 13, °ftih rathaih; E. vii, 23, 1, 2, 

°am nagaram. Ordinarily in M., kifikinijalamfilinain , etc., 
i, 221, 45 ; ii, 24, 18 ; viii, 86, 4 ; in E., kinkinlgatabhusita, 
vi, 102, 9 ; but I cannot say whether or not malin appears 
in E. in this combination. See No. 113. 

45, kim mam na pratibhasase, part of a ^lament (see uttistha, 

above, No. 26), iii, 63, 9 ; 64, 19 if.; xi, 20, 13-14; E. iii, 
60, 26; vi, 111, 80 (doubled in G. 95, 36, and v. 1. 37). 
In E. vi, 115, 15 (= G. 98, 12) kim ca main na *bhibha- 
sase, v. 1. as in G. 95, 37. 

46, kuQqlam paryaprcchata, ix, 34, 17; E. i, 52, 4. 

47, krtakautukamangalah, i, 129, 24 ; viii, 1, 11 ; E. i, 73, 9. 
krtapurvahnikakriyah, No. 49. 

48, krtva karma suduskaram, vi, 14, 14 ; vii, 8, 32 ; E. ii, 101, 

5; vi, 76, 70; G. vi, 21, 11; 30, 37; 55, 36. Variations 
are naturally many, e. g., karma kurvanam duskaram, vi, 
105, 6; krtam karma suduskaram, E. vi, 67, 55 ; 127, 47 ; 
G. vi, 88, 17 ; karma kurvanti duskaram, E. vi, 65, 4 ; tat 
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krtva duskaram karma, E. vi, 126, 14 ; karisyan karma 
duskaram, G. iv, 15, 20. Similar in E. are mahat karma 
krtam tvaya and krtam tvaya karma maliat suduskaram, 
G. vi, 112, 100 and G. vi, 36, 118, respectively ; aho maliat 
karma krtam nirartham, E. v, 48, 50 ; sadhu, Laksmana, 
tusto smi, karma te sukrtam krtam, G. vi, 70, 80,; sudus- 
karam tu tat karma, G. iv, 11, 7. Somewhere in M. ix 
(verse lost) occur together the two phrases, krtva na su- 
skaraiii karma, gato V&ivasvataksayam (No. 55). 

49, krtva paurvahniklh krivah, iii, 168, 2 ; 296, 10 ; °kam karma, 

E. iii, 17, 2; °knh kriyara, E. vii, 59, 1, 1; krtapurvah- 
nikakriyah, viii, 1, 13 ; E. i, 35, 3 (with the phrase, tac 
chrutva vacanam tasya) . 

50, krodhasamraktanayanah, i, 78, 35; vii, 1, 19; E. i, 62, 15; 

G. v, 89, 1 ; vi, 76, 11. In M. v, 9, 45, united with idaiii 
vacanam abravlt. See note to No. 51. 

51, krodhasamraktalocan&h, v, 178, 40 ; vi, 100, 52 ; ix, 42, 13 ; 

E. v, 44, 19 ; vi, 95, 3 ; ltrodhat sam°, E. iv, 9, 22 ; vi, 98, 1. 
Both forms, No. 50, No. 51, are common in both epics. 
They are the same phrase differentiated according to 
metrical requirements, and interchange with the similar 
kopa- and rosa-forms, which it is unnecessary to give 
in detail. Variants are common, e. g., krodhaparyakuleks- 
anah, v, 178, 94 ; G. iv, 15, 17 ; often united with another 
iterate, e. g., rosasamraktanayana idaih vacanam abravlt, 
G. iii, 57, 15 ; samraktanayanali krodhad (G. kopad) idaih 
vacanam abravit, E. vi, 59, 56 = G. 36, 33. Compare tarn 
krodharaktanayanam kurvantam bhrtikutTmukham, G. iv, 
33, 40; sa krtva bhrakutliii vaktre rosasamraktalocanah, 
G. vi, 86, 46, where E. 102, 38, has sa krtva bhrhkuttm 
kruddhah kimcit saiiiraktalocanah. See Nos. 106, 123, 
190, 198, and s. v. PW., where they are illustrated suffi- 
ciently. 

52, kroQantlm kurarlm iva, i, 6, 12 ; G. ii, 68, 43 ; E. iv, 19, 29 ; 

yatha, vi, 32, 3; plural, xi, 12, 10; 16, 18 ; variants, G. ii, 
67, 16 ; iv, 19, 4 ; v, 18, 12 ; E. vi, 49, 9, etc ; kurarim iva 
vaqatlm, M. iii, 63, 20. That in G. ii, 67, 16, the unusual 
form kuraryas trasita iva follows the exclamation ha natha 
ha mrto e sT ? ti in 12, just as ha natha in N. 11, 23 follows 
kurarlm iva vSqatim in 20 (above), is perhaps worth 
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noticing, especially as this chapter of E. G. is not in the 
Bombay text and may be supposed to be late. The corre- 
spondence is not remarkable enough to prove copying, 
though it may be due to the influence of the Nala passage, 
as this episode is well known to the later Bamdyana. 

53, ksitikampe yatha qailah, vii, 174, 23; yatha ’calah, vii, 36, 

29 ; ksitikampe yatha nagah, G-. vi, 30, 30, where E. has 
ksitikampa iva drumdh, 56, 31. See No. 248. 
klmranemisvanena ca, No. 247. 

54, gatapratyagatdni ca, term, tech., vii, 19, 6; E. vi, 107, 32. 

See mandalani, No. 201. 

55, gato Vaivasvataksayam, or ninye, vii, 26, 53, and s. krtvS 

karma, No. 48, above ; E. vi, 82, 183. 

56, gadam adaya vlryavSn, ix, 11, 49 ; 32, 37 ; 55, 24 ; 56, 27, etc. ; 

E. vi, 69, 33. In G. vi, 49, 18, vipulam. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 
142, and No. 80, for parallel variants. 

57, gamanSyo ’pacakrame, i, 151, 14 ; E. vii, 25, 51 ; gamanSyS 

’bhicakr£ma, E. i, 77, 18 (Gr. 79, 4, upa°). See No. 14. 

58, Garudah pannagam yatha, viii, 87, 96 ; E. vi, 69, 6, °gan iva, 

where Gr. 48,6, has °gaxh yatha; G. vi, 46, 3 has °gSa iva. 
Many var. lec., e. g., Garutm&n iva. 

59, garjantau iVa toyadau, ix, 55, 38 ; °tam, G. vi, 3, 19 ; garjanti 

na vrtha Qur& nirjalcl iva toyad&h, E. vi, 65, 3. See Nos. 
77, 217. 

60, girih prasravanair iva, iii, 279, 5, with cakara rudhiram bhuvi 

preceding; E. vi, 67, 89, with raraja qonitotsiktah preced- 
ing. G. vi, 46, 75 has giripra, an error. Compare G. ib. 
109, girih prasravanam yatha ; E. vi, 67, 121, girih prasra- 
vanair iva. In E. vi, 58, 55, gireh prasravano yatha, where 
G. 32, 43 has jalam prasravanad iva, as in E. vi, 45, 21, 
jalam prasravanav iva, and E. vi, 88, 61. 
gairikam, No. 318. 

61, cakara kadamani mahat, vii, 21, 37 ; E. vi, 86, 24 ; 95, 50 ; 

G. vi, 46, 108 ; karomi, M. iv, 21, 2 ; kurvanah, ix, 61, 30 ; 
akari, G. vi, 49, 43 ; krtva ca, G. vi, 110, 50 ; akarot, M. vii, 
32, 41 ; ix, 44, 3 ; cakara kadanam ghoram (metre), E. vi, 
58, 24 ; H. iii, 60, 3 ; kadanam sumahat cakruh, E. vi, 
55, 32. 

62, caksurvisayam agatah : In vii, 17, 14, sa no distya ’strasam- 

pannaq caksurvisayam agatah; E. vi, 103, 19, distya J si 
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mania mandat maiig caksurvisayam dgatah (G. 88, 24, mama 
durbuddhe). 

63, candrasfiryav ivo Mitilu, ix, 55, 22 ; G. v, 53, 25 = 69, 23 5 
s u ry aca n d ram as a v iva, iii, 2S8, 26. See Nos. 33, 189. 

cayattalaka, No. 186. 

caled dlii Ilimavan sthanfit, ii, 77, 35; gailah, v, 82, 48; caled 
api ca Mandarah, G. v. 58, 9 (It. 59, 14, Mandarah pracaled 
api). Soo No. 153. 

65, cfimikaravibhusitfun, gadfun, x, 0, 11 ; cftpam, R, iii, 20, 6 . 

66 , cittapramathinl (bfila devitnam api) sundan , iii, 53 , 14; tr&i- 

lokyarsiindari (kanta, sarva-) cittapramathinl, B. vii, 37 , 1 , 
29 (compare It. ii, 10, 30, mama cittapramathini). As said 
above, the Uttara recognizes the Nala, and this (praksipta) 
may be imitation. At any rate it may support pram&thini 
against the Mbh. Bomb, and Calc, reading here, cittaprasft- 
danT, which, howover, is found in xii, 133, 13, janacittapra- 
s&dinT; compare n arac i t tap ram ftfchibh ih, It. i, 10, 4. 

67, citraiii laghu ca susthu ea, vii, 145, 77 ; laghu citraih ca susthu 

ca, It. vi, 88 , 65. 

68 , cinta me vardhato 'tlva mmnilrsa c& ’pi j&yate, Karnasya 

nidhanamTjrutvft, viii, 9, 6 ; cint& me vartate tlvrd mumiirsS, 
’pi ca j&yate, bhr&taram nihatarii drstva, R. vi, 101, 7. See 
No. 213. 

69, cint&gokapar&yanah, vii, 1 , 6 ; xv, 16, 18; G. iii, 52, 17; vari- 

ants, viii, 96, 58; xv, 21, 7. See Nos. 27, 116, 161, 293. 

70, ch&ye ’v& ’nugata patlii, iii, 65, 57 ; eh&ye ’v& ’nugata, R&mam, 

R. vii, 37, 3, 24, after rupend ’pratima loke (No. 236), also 
a Nala phrase. Compare No. 66 . 
chinnamtila iva drumah, No. 248. 

71, chinne ’va kadall vane, xi, 17, 1, nyapatad bhtim&u ; G. vi, 8 , 

6 , pap&ta bhtim&u (both of grief-stunned woman) = R. vi, 
32, 6, but here jag&ma jagatim bala chinna tu kadall yatha. 
See Nos. 135, 136, 180, 248. 
jarjarlkrta, Nos. 184, 235. 

72, jalam sttrya iva ’ngubhih, vi, 109, 33 ; megham silrya, G. vi, 

18 , 40 (B. 48, 29, karair megham iva ’hgumSn) ; tamah 
stlrya iva ’hgubhih, M. vii, 18, 24, 
jalam prasravanSd iva, No. 60. 
j&ivalyam&na, No. 176. 
iatarapapariskyta, No. 335- 
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73, jlrnuta iva bhaskaram, vi, G4, 44 ; °tam iva °ah, G-. yi, 21, 43 ; 

nlliaram, E. i, 55, 25 ; toyadad iva bhaskarah, G, iv, 12, 24 
(papata). See No. 326. 

74, jlrn£m tvacam ivo ’ragah, xiii, 62, 69; E. iii. 5, 37; sarpo 

jlrnam iva tvacam, xii, 265, 15 ; G. vi, 21, 40 ; tvacam sarpa 
iva y mucya, M. v, 40, 2. See Nos. 106, 139 ; PraQ. v, 5. 
jvalantam iva tejasa, No. 176. 

75, jvalantam iva pavakam, jvalanta iva pavakah (and jvalita iva), 

vi, 16, 12; 18, 6; xi, 25, 16, etc.; E. iii, 32, 5; vi, 50, 36; 
70, 19 ; 95, 33 ; G. 68, 36. Compare prajvalitam ivo ’lkfim, 
M. v, 181, 5; prajvalantam iva hialam, G. iii, 18, 23; 
jvalantam iva pannagam, M. vi, 82, 36 ; ix, 13, 21 ; G. iii, 
18, 39, pannagaih (but E. 12, 34, pavakaili) : also parvatam, 
M. vii, 80, 37, apaQyata (on fire as it -were). See Nos. Ill, 
176, 226, 255. Eor iva ? nalah, see Nos. 33, 99, 196, 291. 

76, jbillikaganan&ditam, iii, 64, i : E. iii, 2, 3. The two descrip- 

tions (of a fearful forest) are similar also in the adjacent 
verses, e. g., nanapaksigan£klrnam, in M. ; nan&mrgagana- 
kxrnam, in E. I have not entered others. 

77, ta enam Qaradharabhir, dliarabhir iva toyadah, vii, 26, 54; 

athai J naih (jaradharSbhir, dliarabhir iva toyadah, E. vi, 71, 
92 (in M., sisicuh ; in E. abhyavarsata) ; abhyavarsat tada 
Eamam dhar&bhir iva toyadah, E. vi, 100, 59; vavarsa 
QaravaTsena dh. i. t., M. vi, 58, 26. Compare mahendra iva 
dhar&bhih Qarair abhivavarsa ha, E. vi, 56, 11. See Nos. 
59, 158, 217, 244. 
tatah kilakila, No. 334. 

78, tatah prajavitaqvena rathena rathinam varah. This hemi- 

stich II. 3, 59, 5 and also G. vi, 30, 6 (= E. 56, 6, but here 
pracalitaqvena). The prior pada in M. vii, 116, 30 ; G. iii, 
33, 27 ; E. vi, 95, 42 (with rathena). See No. 287. 

79, tatah prabhate vimale, viii, 1, 9; xiv, 64, 16; E. vii, 59, 1, 1, 

with krtva paurvghnikim kriyam (No. 49) ; 68, 2. Com- 
pare prabhste vimale surye, E. ii, 86, 24. The first phrase 
is in trisfubh as well as in Qloka, loc. cit. 

80, tato nyad dhanur ad&ya, vi, 48, 67; G. iii, 34, 16, and 22. In 

the former of G., followed by pradlpta iva manyuna (as in 
M. iii, 63, 13, pTadipta ? va ca manyun§). The usual phrase 
in M. begins with atha J nyad, e. g., vi, 45, 33 ; 77, 68 ; 114, 
28 ; vii, 21, 17 ; ix, 10, 34; 15, 21. Compare anyat k&rmu- 
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kam adaya, and so 'nyat karmukam adaya, vi, 45, 29 ; 110, 
40 ; ix, 10, 45, etc. ; K. as cited loc. cit., No. 50. 
tato muliurtam, No. 214. 

SI, tato halahalfujabdah prltidah samajayata, i, 5S, 9; tato hala- 
lialacabdas tumulah samajayata, It. ii, 10, So ; the prior pfula, 
M. vii, 21, 2 ; xiv, 74, 26 5 R. ii, 81, 14 ; vii, 21, 24 ; 32, 33 ; 
96, 12 ; G. iii, 31, 41 followed by the late trait, punah kolti- 
halo malum (not thus in M. or It.) ; G. ii, 82, 13, followed 
by sumahau samajayata. Compare No. 334. 

82, tatra ; slt sumahad yuddhahi tumulaxii lomaharsanam, vi, 58, 

13 ; R. vi, 43, 16. Nor other forms, see 1. c. No. 10, p. 
144 if. In R., roma for loma, but according to Winternitz, 
loc. cit., these forms interchange also in MSS. of M. See 
Nos. 23, 83, 84. 

83, tad adbhutam iva ’bhavat, iii, 167, 17 and 31 ; v, 131, 25; vi, 

47, 28; 54, 82; vii, 7, 53 (with al&tacakravad r&jan) ; 14, 
27 and 38; 21, 14; ix, 12, 13; xii, 334, 2 and 4 and 11, 
etc., etc. G. i, 75, 28. Compare G. iii, 33, 22, tad abhtid 
adbhutam yuddhaih tumulaih lomaharsanam ; R. iii, 51, 3, 
tad babhtlva 3 dbhutam yuddham ; R. vi, 102, 18, tad babhau 
ca ; dbhutam yuddham . . . romaharsanain; M‘. xi, 16, 4, 
ranajiram nrvlranam adbhutam lomaharsanam ; ix, 15, 28, 
tatra ’dbhutam apa<jyama, and 15, 41, tatra ’dbhutam paraih 
cakre. In M. iii, 7 6, 41, tad adbhutatamam drstvd ; It. vii, 
79, 1, tad adbhutatamam vakyaih qrutva. See also Nos. 
82, 84, 110. 

84, tad yuddham abhavad ghorara, vii, 16, 12 (sumahal loma- 

harsapam) ; G. vi, 58, 34 (in R., 79, 23, tatra for ghoram). 
M. adds dev&n&m iva danavaih, wherewith compare R. vi, 
79, 2, tatah pravrttam sumahat tad yuddham lomaharsanam 
. . . devSnam danav&ir iva. See Nos. 82 and 83. 
tapantam, No. 175. 

85, taptakaficanabhusanah, xii, 326, 34 ; R. iv, 17, 2 ; G. v, 24, 24 

(hataka, R. iv, 3, 18) ; preceded in M. by stiksmaraktam- 
baradharal^ in G., by raktambaradharab 9rlmahs. See 
No. 280. 

86, tam antakam iva kruddham, vii, 8, 11 (apatantam) ; R. vi, 56, 

24 (sadrutam). See Nos. 104-105. 
tamah surya iva ’hqubhih, No. 72. 

87, tam apatantam sahasa, vi, 116, 49 and 50; R. vi, 59, 36; 106, 
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4. Further examples, 1. c. hTo. 10, p. 141. vegena in prior 
pada, E. vi, 76, 36, etc. 

88, tarn dlptam iva kalagnim,. vii, 15, 5; sa dlpta, E. v, 67, 12. 

Compare kalagnir iva murtiman, E. vi, 95, 3. 

89, tam mumocayisur vajrl, i, 227, 9; tain mumocayisum vlrah, 

G. vi, 80, 26. 

90, tarunadityasadrgaih ganagauraig ca vanaraih, iii, 284, 28 ; taru- 

nadityavarnaig ca gagigauraig ca vanaraih, It. iv, 39, 13. 
talam talena, No. 163. 

91, tasthau girir iva J calah, vi, 94, 22 ; vii, 15, 7 ; sthitaxii gailam 

iva ’calam, G . vi, 79, 49; sthitaxh gailam iva ’suram and 

v. 1. sthitaxh gailam iva 7 par am, 11. iv, 48, 17 = G. 48, 18. 
In M. another standing phrase is tasthau Merur iva 7 calah, 

vi, 48, 34 ; 63, 8. Another iva ? calah phrase is gighro 
vayur iva 7 calam (na ’kampayata), M. vii, 14, 36; vayuve- 
gair iva 7 calah (na prakampante), E. iii, 67, 8. See Nos. 
218,240. 

tasthau mrtyur iva, Nos. 104-105. 
tasmin jite and hate, No. 328. 

92, tasmin vimarde tumule, i, 101, 9 ; vimarde trnnule tasmin, E. 

vi, 43, 46 ; tasmin pravrtte tumule vimarde, E. vi, 69, 66. 

93, tasya tad vacanam grutva, ix, 33, 56 ; 56, 42 ; 65, 21, etc. ; 

E. iii, 69, 46, etc.; G. vi, 37, 21, etc.; rarer is tasya tad 
bhasitaih grutva, M. vii, 19, 22 ; G. iv, 38, 17. The first 
and tac chrutva vacanam tasya are found passim in both 
epics (tasya, tasy&h, tesam, tayos, etc. ; 1. c. No. 10, p. 144). 
94 and 95, (a) tasyam r&tryam vyatltayam, iii, 150, 1; 175, 1; 
299, 1, etc.; E. iv, 64, 11 ; G. ii, 82, 1 ; atha ratry&m, G. ii, 
67,3; v, 1, 12; atha ratrySm pravrttayam, E. vii, 67, 1; 
atltayam ca gaivaryam udite suryamandale, M. v, 35, 12 ; 
vyatxtayam tu garvary&ra adityasyo ’daye tatah, E. ii, 67, 
2; vyatltayam rajanyaxh tu, M. ix, 8, 1; raj any 5m tu pra- 
bhatayam, E. vii, 99, 1 (G. 106, 1, sa rajanyam prabhata- 
yam) ; (b) prabhatayarii tu garvaryam, M. iii, 2, 1 ; E. ii, 
52, 1 ; 54, 36 ; vyustayaih cai 7 va garvaryam, xv, 10, 53 ; 
tato raj. vyust., 11, 1 ; similar is G. i, 30, 1. 

96, tarajalam iva 7 mbare, viii, 27, 35 ; G. vi, 68, 19 ; in M. of 

decapitation ; in E. of breastplates I 

97, tistha tisthe ? ti ca 7 bravlt, vi, 111, 41 and 45 and often (1. o. 

No. 10, p. 142) ; E. vi, 79, 37 ; ca ’vadat, M. iv, 33, 24 ; ca 
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’bruvan, G . I, 43, 25; cukroga, ib. ii, 39, 46. United with 
the phrase (No. 5) abhidndrava vegena, in M. vi, 101, 9. 

8, tu sarav rtam andalam, ix, 65, 7 (pilrnacandram iva vyomni) ; 
tusarenavrtam sablirain pfirnacandraprabhfim iva, G. i, 50, 
16 (E. 49, 15, satusarfivrtfuh. Compare pumacandram ivo 
‘ditam, E. iv, 10, 3. Compare No. 169. 

>9, tnhlra/pm iva hialah, vi, 75, 32 (vyadhamat) ; vii, 21, 24 
(vyadhamat) ; E. vi, 88, 7 (vidhamisyanti) ; trnar&qim iva 
hialah, G. vi, 64, 26 (vidhamisyanti) ; trna-, ib., 67, 8 (vi- 
dhamisyanti) = E. 88, 7, tfda° (above). In the former 
passage, E. lias the verb but not the simile. See Nos. 
33, 75, 196, 291. 

100, trnam antaratah krtva, iii, 2S1, 17 ; E. iii, 56, 1; v, 21, 3, 

Compare trnikrtya ca tad raksah, E. vi, 40, 9 ; saiiigatan, 
M- i, 189, 2 ; matvft trnena tans tulyan, M. vi, 113, 36 ; 
trnavat tan apaqyata, G. iv, 48, 19. 
trnariiqim, No. 99. 

101, trnaih ktipa iva ’vrtah, iii, 207, 59 ; kxlpa iva, E. iii, 46, 10 ; 

G. iv, 16, 17. In M., adharma dharma-rtlpena ; in. E. 
(abhavyo bhavyarUpena) sa papas tena nipena, and dhar- 
mavaitahsikah (the same, E. iv, 17, 22, with the bracketed 
words also in 28), also Mbh. phrase (PW.). 

101 b, te vili nirayag&minah, xiii, 23, 60 if. ; E. sarve n., iv, 17, 
36 (similar list). 

102, totra ’rdita iva dvipah, vi, 54, 69 ; vii, 146, 55 ; ix, 21, 1C ; 

25, 21 ; G. ii, 39, 43 (v. 1. in E., totrair numnah). See 
Nos. 149, 215. 

103, totrair iva mahadvipam, vi, 101, 13; ix, 13, 29 ; E. iii, 28, 10 ; 

totrair iva mahagajam, M. vi. 111, 7. 
trisu. lokesu, No. 252. 

104-105, (a) : dandahasta iva ’ntakah (and ace.), vi, 102, 36 ; 
vii, 15, 5; viii, 29, 30; ix, 3, 26, etc. ; G. vi, 65, 25; iii, 
32, 17 ; 34, 11 (where E. 28, 11, has pa^ahastam) ; dan- 
dapanir iva ’ntakah, M. iv, 22, 66 ; vi, 48, 90 ; 62, 65 ; 
dhanurdandam iva 'ntakah, G., iv, 31, 11 (E., dhanuh 
kalantakoparaah). Similar and in part interchangeable 
are the phrases (b) : pa^ahasta iva *ntakah, vi, 109, 11 ; 
vii, 36, 32; ix, 12, 2; E. iii, 39, 15; vi, 53, 25; G. vi, 
39, 30; vii, 28, 21. In G. vi, 46, 36, pa<jahasto yatha 
Yamah, where E. 67, 38, has pa^ahasta iva ’ntakah. 
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The epithet is used of Yaruna, E. iii, 12, 19; iv, 42, 45, 
= G., 43, 58 (nilayah paqahastasya Varunasya). Com- 
pare M. yi, 112, 41, dahati vai mahacamiuh yuddhesu 
sadrQas tata Yamasya Yarunasya ca. Compare also sak- 
sat kalantakopamah, M. iii, 157, 50 ; stliitah kalantako- 
pamah, B. yi, 88, 2 ; Qaraih kfilantako 0 , G. yi, 45, 19 ; 
saksat kala iva ’ntakali, G. iv, 14, 25; tastkau mrtyur 
iva 'ntakah, M. yii, 16, 38. For kaladandam iva ; ntakah, 
see No. 4l‘ See also Nos. 42, 86, 220, 250, 272. 

106, dandakata ivo J ragah, ix, 14, 40 ; E. yi, 54, 33. Tke Qloka 

in M. is worth noticing in its entirety: cukopa samare 
Draunir | dandakata ivo ’ragah | tri(;ikkam kkrukutlki 
krtva | srkkini paris amlihan, where c = ix, 32, 46 a; 
and srkkini, etc., is a frequent phrase, No. 320 ; that 
is, the whole Qloka consists of iterata except for the 
first words. See No. 150, ad finem. 

107, dadarQa Dvarakaih vlro mrtanatkCLm iva striyam, xvi, 5, 4 ; 

dadrQus te tada Lankam . . . narlm iva xnumursatlm, 
G. vi, 15, 27. 

108, darQayan panil&ghavam, vi, 48, 66 ; 54, 73 ; 59, 22 ; 62, 28 

(C. 2, 743, kastalaghavam) ; vii, 145, 70; ix, 26, 30; E. 

vi, 99, 20 ; G. 36, 55. Compare darQayan viryam at- 
manah, M. vii, 14, 57 ; d, svaparSkramam, vi, 100, 34, etc. 

109, darQaya ? tmanam atmanS, iii, 64, 57 ; smara ca 'tmSinam 

atmana, E. vii, 37, 5, 47. Better parallels might, I 
think, he shown, but I have at hand only Gita, 6, 5. 

110, DaQagrivasya paQyatah, iii, 290, 4; E. vi, 41, 89. This 

type, especially in M., is common. Compare vii, 17, 7, 
Drstadyumnasya ; ix, 11, 13, Dharmarajasya; ix, 16, 40, 
Bhlmasenasya ; xi, 14, 19, Vasudevasya; E. vi, 38, 12, 
tasya Eamasya paQyatah. But the M. type sarvalokasya 
paQyatah, which occurs repeatedly, e. g., vi, 48, 69 ; 58, 
44; ix, 5, 7, and sarvas&iuyasya paQyatah, e. g., vii, 18, 
28 ; sarvaksatrasya paQyatah, ix, 7, 24 ; 14, 37, is found 
in B., if at all, only as a rarity. I have noted G. vi, 93, 5, 
(Bamam) lokasya paQyatah; G. vi, 25, 35, paQyatSm 
sarvaraksasam ; vi, 121, 16, sarves&m eva Qmvat&m. In 
M. these correspond rather to paQyatam sarvas&iny&nam, 

vii, 144, 20 ; 195, 9 ; paQyat&m sarvayodh&n£m, vii, 145, 
70 (with darQ. p&niv., No. 108) ; sarvalokasya Qmvatah, 
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is, 31, 21 ; pa^yatam sarvasainyanam (tad adbhutam iva 
? bhavat, No. 83), is, 10, 50. 

111, didhaksann iva pavakah vi, 94, 7 (krodhena ’bhiprajajvala, 

also phrase of M.) ; didhaksur iva pavakah, si, 12, 13 ; 
acc., G. iv, 38, 15 (with j&jvalyam&nam kopena, phrase, 
No. 176). See also Nos. 75, 226, 255. 

112, divl Va ’bhrani m&rutah (vyadhamat), vii, 30, 35; maha- 

bhranl *va mdrutah (vidhaman), B. vi, 96, 4; the same 
with karsan, G. vi, 49, 58. 

113, divyabharana (and sarvdbharana) bhusit§,(h) ; lajjamane ? va 

lalana divyabharanabhusita, i, 152, 22 ; divyaratn&m- 
baradharo divyabharanabhtisitah, ii, 9, 6; divyamalyam- 
baradharo divyabharanabhusitah, v, 122, 2 ; the prior 
also vi, 35, 11, and here also divyagandhanulepanah, 
with which compare divyasraganulepana, in the same 
stanza with the titular pftda, E. vi, 50, 44 (also 
G. vi, 112, 8) ; divyamalyavibhusitSm divy&mbara- 
dharSm devim, iv, 6, 4; krsnarakt&mbaradhar& . . . 
divyakundalasampannS, divyabharanabhusita, xii, 258, 
16 ; divyarupasam&yuktft divyabharanabhusitah divya- 
malyambaradharah, xv, 33, 23 ; sarvabharanabhilsita, 
iii, 53, 12; 277, 19; in G. iii, 15, 14-15, divyabhara- 
nabhiisitah . . . lalanah (as in M. above) ; divy&°, G. 
iii, 23, 42; E. i, 16, 13; v. 24, 25; vi, 50, 44; divy- 
angaragam Vaidehlm divySbharanabhusitSm, 114, 7 ; 
sarva 0 E. i, 73, 9, where G. 75, 9 has mah&rh£mbara- 
bhusanaih; E. iii, 47, 31; G. iii, 25, 15; E. vi, 47, 
9; 50, 44, without similar neighboring padas. Com- 
pare also n&n&bharanabhusite, M. vi, 23, 6; sarva- 
bharananaddh&ngah, v. 1. sarv&bharanasarv&ngah, E. 
vi, 65, 31, where G. 44, 24 has °citr&ngah ; sarva °sam- 
yukta and °sampanna, M. i. 153, 14; G. iv, 44, 108, 
respectively. The form with divya®, Baghuv. x, 11. 
E. is generally content with the p&da, M. often adds, 
as above, similar padas. See No. 44. 
divyamalyambara, No. 113. 

114, di^aQ ca (pra and) vidiqag cai ? va: ii, 38, 26; H. 2, 127, 

127 ; G. vi, 90, 28 (where E. 106, 30 has pradi^ah 
sarvah) ; vidigas tatha, G. iii, 28, 41 (where R. 22, 23 
has di<jah sapradi<jas tatha) ; G. vi, 58, 38 (where R. 

27 
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79, 28 has digag ca pra&iqas tath£). The shorter ter- 
minal digo daQa, vii, 20, 52 (etc., often); B. vi, 75, 38; 
G. y, 55, 13 ; G. vi, 77, 30 (G. 93, 1 ; E. 115, 18 = G. 
100, 18, not terminal; the last, daQa diQo). In C. to 
ix, 15, 17, the same v. L as above in B., namely, vidi- 
qaQ c&i ? va in BH. ; pradiQaQ cai ? va in C. 769- See also 
under No. 36. 

115, distya distye J ti ca ’bruvan, i, 129, 31 ; abravit, G. iv, 10, 23. 

116, din&Q cintaparftQ cai ? va, ii, 49, 4; tataq cintaparft dlna, iii, 

54, 2 ; dinaQ cint&parayanah, G. vi, 74, 6 (= E. 94, 4, °pari- 
plutah) ; iti cintaparo e bhavat, B. vii, 79, 12. See Nos, 69, 
161, 293. 

117, dlptam agni^ikham iva, iii, 63, 36 ; vii, 14, 78; E. i, 49, 14; 

vi, 118, 17 ; vii, 30, 29 ; G. vi, 80, 20, where E. 100, 19 has 
pradlptam aQanlm iva ; dlptav iva hutaQan&u, E. vi, 97, 
25. See No. 33. 

118, dlptasyan uragan iva, v, 151, 25 ; 180, 7 ; G. iii, 69, 24 (instr.). 

See Nos. 74, 106, 141, 150. 

119, dlrgham usnam ca nihQvasya, ix, 4, 51; 32, 8; x, 1, 4; G. 

vi, 34, 1 ; 99, 5, where E. 114, 6 has sa dlrgham abhinih- 
Qvasya. This phrase appears in a variety of forms, very 
likely in more than I have noted. The prevailing type 
is the titular one above. Compare the variant in C. 238 
to ix, 4, 51 (above), dlrgham usnam ca niQv&sam mumoca 
ca mumoha ca (B. QUQoca ca mumoha ca) ; a form not 
unknown in B., dlrgham usnam ca niQv£sam vimuficantam 
muhur muhuh, G. iv, 33, 41. This is followed (the next 
verse !) in M. by ix, 5, 1, nihQvasya dlrgham usnam ca 
tusnxm aslt ; sa for ca in ix, 2, 55 (but C- 109, ca) ; like 
the form above in B., M. iii, 313, 3, sa dlrgham usnam 
nihQvasya, QokaMspapariplutah (phrase, see Nos. 120, 
190) ; E. v, 34, 13, abravld dlrgham ucchvasya, where G. 
31, 33 has dlrgh. us. ca nihQvasya; E. vi, 95, 2, sa tu 
dlrgham vinihQvasya, where G. 75, 3, as before, followed 
by muhQrtam dhy&nam Ssthitah (phrase, compare No. 
214) . The likeness, when given, is to snake or elephant. 
Thus G. iv, 33, 41 (cited above) continues : kupitam 
saptaQirasam jvalaruddham ivo ? ragam; ib. 33, 31-32, 
nihQvasya dlrgham usnam ca kop&d rakt&ntalocanah 
babhtlva naraQ^rdulo vidhilma iva p&vakah (phrase, see 
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Bo. 255) tain dlptani iva kalOgnim nagcndram iva kopi- 
tam; 35, mahendram iva durjayam (a fine mixture!). 
The turn dlrgham usnaiii ca nihgvasan is so common that 
in G. ii, 15, T it stands for the accusative ! nihgvasantam 
yatha nagam, dirgham usnani ea nihgvasan (rectified with 

v. 1. in B.). Bor other corresponding phrases, see below, 
Nos. 133, 141-143, 205. 

120, duhkhamohapariplutah (v. 1. gokamoha, duhkhaqoka, goka- 

b&spa, baspaqoka), R ii, 99, 29; G. 108, 26; 16, 33; C. 
vii, 96, etc.; tasthftu gokapariplutah, M. iii, 76, 46; duh- 
khagokasamanvitah, M. iii, 70, 22 ; xiv, 77, 17; xv, 21, 1 ; 
xviii, 2, 31 ; R vii, 74, 1 ; °par&yanah, xv, 10, 18. The 
ending occurs in all sorts of phrases, e. g., gonit&ugha- 
pariplutah, vi, 103, 10. B. J s v. 1. for C. (above) is, vii, 
3, 8, baspavySkulit&ksaram. See Bos. 137, 190. 

121, dustahastl *va hastipim, viii, 53, 17 ; R vi, 67, 131. 

122, dev& iva gatakratum, iii, 78, 33; devair iva gatakratuh, G. 

vi, 92, 80. The situation is the same, king restored to 
people; omitted in R (Bombay). 

devSm£m (iva) d&nav&ih (iva), Bo. 84. 
d§ivam « . . duratikramam', Bo. 43. 

123, dvigunlkrtavikramah, vii, 19, 9; G. vi, 82, 179. There 

follows baddhva ca bhrukutlm vaktre (M. 10) ; sa 
baddhva bhrukutim vaktre (G, 180). On these phrases 
see Bos. 51, 198. Compare B. vi, 100, 26, vimukhlkr- 
tavikramah. 

124, dvitlya iva (sSgarah, etc.), ix, 30, 55, etc.; B. vi, 4, 104; 26, 

41 ; p&vakah, ix, 46, 54 ; xiii, 14, 278. 
dhanurdandam, Ros. 104-105. 

125, dhanurvede ca vede ca, i, 109, 19, etc. ; G. v, 32, 9, etc. 
dhar&bhir iva toyadah, Bo. 77. 

126, na kalasya priyah kagcin na dvesyah, Kurusattama, xi, 2, 

23 ; na kalasya priyah kagcin na dvesyo 'sti, Kaplgvara, 
G. iv, 18, 28. Compare Gita, 9, 29, na me dvesyo e sti, na 
priyah, Bos. 43 and 131. 

127, na ca t£u yuddhavSimukhyam gramam vapy upajagmatuh ; 

copied H. 1, 54, 49 from B. vi, 88, 77 = G. 68, 37 ; almost 
the same in H. 2, 36, 25. 

128, na tvam gocitum arhasi, vi, 26, 27, etc. ; B. iv, 7, 14 ; G. iii, 

71, 10 (v. 1. in B., vyathitum), etc. ; many occurrences 
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and many v. 1., e. g., G. iii, 71, 11, Qocitufh narhase deva 
(= Rama), wliere EB. has vlra. See No. 147. 

129, nanu nama maharaja, iii, 63, 4; mahahaho, R. vi, 111, 3. 

Compare M. iii, 64, 19, nanu nama ’ham ista tava, and G. 

iv, 24, 37, tave ’sta nanu namai ’tab (R. has nanu cai ’va). 
Namuci, No. 250. 

130, na hi Qaksyami jlvitum, iii, 249, 20 ; nai ’va (jakyami jlvitum, 

G. ii, 17, 32 ; na hi Qaknomi, G. v. 26, 23. See No. 134. 

131, na ’kale vihito mrtyuh, na ’praptakalo mriyate, iii, 63, 7 ; 

65, 39 ; akale durlabho mrtyuh, E. v, 25, 12 ; na ’kala- 
mrtyur bhavati, G. v, 28, 3. Compare ix, 64, 10 and xi, 
2, 5, kalam prapya mahabaho (maharaja) na ka<jcid ati- 
vartate. See Nos. 43 and 126. The (new) references 
here given to M. are to be added to those in Journ. Phil., 
vol. xx, pp. 25-26, where will be found other parallels. 

132, nagah . , . siddhaq cakracaras tatha, iii, 85, 72 ; nagah . . . 

cakracaraq ca siddhah, E. v, 48, 23 (“the sun and other 
heavenly bodies ” are the blessed cyclists). 

133, nagendra iva nihqvasan, ix, 32, 38 ; bhujamga iva, E. v, 22, 

30. See Nos. 119, 141-143, 205. 

134, na ’ham jlvitum utsahe. This is a commoner form than 

that above in No. 130. It occurs repeatedly, e. g. iv, 19, 
13 ; vii, 24, 11 ; x, 4, 26 ; xvi, 8, 23 ; E. v, 26, 4 (= G. 

v, 26, 33, v. 1.) ; vi, 116, 18 ; G. ii, 80, 9 ; vi, 24, 18 ; with 
many variations, e. g., katham jlvitum utsahe, G. vi, 34, 8, 
and above in No. 130. 

135, nikrtta iva kimqukah, xiii, 30, 43 ; E. vi, 67, 29 ; padapah, 

E. iv, 17, 1; G, ii, 45, 5 ; G. iii, 31, 48; etc. See Nos. 
71, 136, 168. 

136, nikrtta kadall yatha, iii, 291, 14 ; G. ii, 17, 22 (= E. 20, 23, 

patitam kadalim iva). See Nos. 71, 135, 180. 
nityam dharmaparakramah, No. 293. 
nipapata, No. 148. 

137, nimagnah ^okasagare, vii, 1, 11 ; 193, 34 ; E. iv, 20, 9 (com- 

pare 10, 34); G. ii, 37, 22 (E. prapanna). Compare 
duhkhasagarasampluta, G. vi, 9, 7 ; patita Qokasagare, E. 

vi, 111, 31 ; G. vi, 95, 20, and 34. See Nos. 120, 190. 

138, nimesantaramatrena, iv, 64, 28 ; v, 15, 31 ; xii, 334, 21, 

etc. ; E. iv, 39, 11 ; v, 62, 36 ; vi, 44, 19; 45, 16 ; G. vi, 
13,9. 
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139, nirmuktav iva pannagau, vii, 136, 29 ; inst. pi., ix, 15, 40 ; 

fem. sg., G. vi, 34, 23; nirmuktau bhujagav iva, G. (ref. 
lost). See Nos. 74, 140, 150, 243. 

140, nirmokam iva pannagah, vii, 168, 5; E. vi, 33, 33; G. v, 3, 

45 ; pannago yatha, G. ii, 91, 12. See Nos. 74, 139. 

141, nihgvasann urago yatha, vi, 121, 10 ; ix, 64, 5 ; E. vi, 51, 18 ; 

jihmaga iva, ix, 1, 49 (C. pannaga) ; iva pannagah M. ii, 
65, 42; yadvat for yatha (metre), vii, 193, 70; papata 
bhuvi samkruddho nihg. iva pannagah, E. ii, 74, 35. See 
Nos. 118, 119, 133, 139, 142, 143, 150.’ 
nispisya, No. 163. 

142, nihgvasantam punah punah, vii, 15, 30 ; G. vi, 55, 77 (dual, 

gajav iva) ; E. vi, 76, 81 (v. 1. of last, gajav iva) nihgva- 
santau mnhur muhuh ; as in G. ii, 110, 14 (sg.), while 
here E. ii, 101, 15 has punah punah. See Nos. 141, 143. 

143, nihgvasantam yatha nagam, vi, 106, 71 ; xii, 224, 1 ; E. vi, 

49, 1, dual; G. ii, 15, 7 (E. 18, 5, mah&r&jan) ; G. vi, 21, 
5. The usual E. form is gvasantam iva pannagam, vi, 
108, 10 ; with v. I, nihgvasantam ivo Vagam, G. ii, 19, 1 ; 
°t£u ivo Vagau, M. vii, 77, 1. C. vi, 3478, gvas. ; B., 
jval. See Nos. 119, 133, 141, 142, 205. 

144, nilakuncitamurdhajah, iii, 277, 9; 280, 50; G. vi, 37, 61, 

with another phrase, mattam atari gagSminam (No. 203) ; 
nilakuncitakegl, M. ii, 65, 33. 

145, nil&njanacayaprakhyah, vii, 20, 18; °prabhuh, G. vi, 24, 

43 = E. 49, 32, but here °eayopamah, as in G. vi, 94, 
7 = E. 110, 6. 

146, nilotpalamaylm malam, vii, 139, 8 (dharayan) ; malahd ni- 

lotpalamayim iva, G. vi, 79, 62 (dli&rayan), v. 1. in E,; 
in both cases of a wreath of arrows. 

147, no 'tkantharh kartum arhasi, iii, 216, 10; xii, 170, 11, etc.; 

G. v, 36, 76 (not in E.), but in E. ii, 46, 2, na co ; tkan- 
thitum arhasi (tvaxh no ’t° in G. 44, 2) ; and E. ii, 53, 2, 
tam no ; tkanthitum arhasi (n&i Vo J t° in G. 53, 3). E. 
here has the classical turn. See No. 128. 

148, nyapatanta mahltale, ix, 56, 11 ; sa papata, E. vi, 59, 88 = 

nipapata, G. 36, 67 ; G. vii, 111, 47 (not in E.) ; petatus 
t£Lu, E. vi, 97, 24, 26. The usual variant is pap&ta dhara- 
nltale, ix, 27, 46 ; E. iii, 52, 26 ; 66, 18 ; G. iv, 19, 3 ; 
passim in both epics. See also No. 167, 240, 309. 
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149, panke magna, iva dvipah, vi, 100, 9 ; paiikamagna iva dvipah, 

G. iv, 15, 30 ; v, ST, 26. E. iii, 61, 13 extends the phrase, 
pahkam asadya vipulam sldantam iva kunjaram (= G. 
68, 2, sldann iva mahadvipah) ; a new turn in ix, 5S, 33 
gives anyonyaiii jaglmatur vlrau pahkastliau inahis&v iva. 
See Eos. 102, 215. 

150, pahcaQirsa ivo 7 ragah, iii, 57, 6; iv, 22, 56; E. v, 10, 18; 

vi, 99, 40 (of arrows, gvasantah). Compare pailcasyaih 
pannagaiq chinnair Garudene ? va, vii, 36, 27 ; panc&syav 
iva pannagau, G. iii, 74, 22. This variety of snakes is 
recognized together with those having four and seven 
heads in Hariv. 3, 46, 38. The seven-headed variety, to- 
gether with those having three and ten heads respectively, 
is recognized in i, 27, 51, while the saptaQlrsa (glrsan) 
sort, pannago mahan, is taken as the form of the divine 
weapon, xiii, 14, 257. G. iv, 33, 41, saptaqiras, has been 
cited above under Eo. 119. Eor the ending ivo ? ragah. 
See also Eos. 74, 106, 118, 141. 

151, patamg£ iva pavakam, v, 130, 21 ; vi, 117, 35 ; patamgan 

iva p&vakah, ib. 37 ; E. iii, 28, 14; vi, 44, 23; 97, 6; 102, 
62; G. v, 38, 36 ; G. vi, 54, 53; pataiiiga jvalanam yathft, 
C. ix, 152 (where M. ix. 3, 27 has patahigft iva pavakam) ; 
E. vi, 66, 26 ; 96, 2 ; interchanges with Qalabh&n iva 
pavakam (q. v. Eo. 283), E. vi, 65, 43 = G. 44, 38 ; pa- 
tamga iva ca ’gn&u te, xvi, 3, 42 (prior pada) ; tristubh, 
yatha pradiptam jvalanam patamg£ viganti, M. vi, 35, 29. 
See also Eos. 181, 258, 283. 

152, patakadvajamSlini (°nam), iii, 77, 6 (agobhayac ca nagar 

ram) ; G. ii, 42, 12; G. iv, 25, 38; G. vi, 14, 20. The 
corresponding verses in E. are sftcchritadhvajam&linl, ii, 
43, 10 ; patakadhvajaQobhita, iv, 26, 41; and a complete 
v. h, vi, 38, 11 (G. v, 9, 17 also has patakadhvajaQobhitS). 
But E. has the titular phrase at vi, 47, 14 = G. 22, 21 
(both °m£lini) ; and at vi, 57, 3, where G-. 31, 4 has 
babudhvajapatakinlm. 
patidar^analalasa, Eo. 165. 

153, pated dy&nr himavSn Qiryet, iii, 12, 130 ; idem but prthivl, 

G. ii, 15, 29. In M. follows prthivl (jakall bhavet qusyet 
toyanidhih ; in G., Qosam jalanidhir vrajet. In v, 82, 48, 
dyauh patec ca sanaksatra ; in iii, 278, 38, and vii, 13, 10, 
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prapated dySuh sanaksatra prthivl ^akall bhavet ; in iii, 
249, 31-32, vidlryet sakalS, bhtimir dy&uq c& ? pi Qakalt 
bhavet . . himavahq ca parivrajet ^usyet toy am samu- 
dresu (with other like expressions). See Nos, 64, 327. 
153 b, papata ca mamara ca, passim. See Nos. 148, 167. 
param (-am) yismayam, No. 264. 

154, param kautuhalam hi me, iii, 296, 26 ; ix, 35, 39 ; 40, 2 ; xiii, 

75, 7 ; E. i, 1, 5, etc., etc. ; bhuyah k. h. m., ix, 47, 3. 

155, parasparajayaisin&u, vii, 14, 46 ; E. iy, 11, 42; vi, 89, 1; G. 

76, 32; G. 79, 33. Interchanges with 0 jighfthsavah and 
°vadhaisinah, q. y. below. 

156, parasparajighSmsavah, yi, 46, 5, 15 ; G. vi, 29, 16, where B. 

55, 17 has jigh&hsaya, which is found also in G. yi, 49, 42, 
but here E. 69, 54 has jayaisinah (No. 155). So G. i, 77, 
19 has jighisaya, where E. has jayaisinSu; G. yi, 77, 27, 
jighahsinam, where E. 97, 27 has jaghnatuQ ca paraspa- 
ram. See Nos. 155, 157. 

157, parasparavadhaisinau, yii, 7, 32 ; ix, 12, 38 ; 55, 23 (with the 

phrase kruddhav iva mah&dvip&u) ; and passim ; G. vi, 
69, 1, where E. 89, 1 has jayaisinau (No. 155); G. yi, 67, 
31 ; 79, 33. Compare anyonyavadhakanksinau, E. vi, 99, 
31. I have noticed vadhaisin only in G., but cannot say 
that it is lacking in the Bombay edition. Nos. 155-157 
might perhaps all be put under one head as simple vari- 
ants of one phrase. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 143. 

158, Parjanya iva vrstdman, vi, 63, 25; vii, 89, 4; ix, 12, 59; 17, 

2 ; xii, 67, 32 ; 69, 32, etc. ; vrstibhih, B. iii, 28, 7 ; G. vi, 
54, 34 ; iva jimat&ih (metre), B. vi, 27, 8 ; Parjanyam iva 
karsak&h (yesaih d&rah pratlksante), xiii, 60, 15; tv&m 
eva hi pratlksante Parj. i. k., E. ii, 112, 12, where G. 122, 
12 has tvam eva pratik&nksante Parj. i. k. See No. 217. 

159, parvanx ? va mahodadhih, ix, 26, 28 ; jalSqayah, G. ii, 87, 5, 

where E. 80, 4, has s&garasye ? va parvani. 

160, parvatan iva niradal^ vii, 89, 4 ; G. vi, 66, 28, where B. 87, 

25 has toyadah. 

161, palayanaparSyanah, vii, 22, 15 ; 103, 32 ; 192, 83, etc. ; G. v, 

33, 31. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 143, and Nos. 69, 116, 293. 
palSqair iva, No. 168. 

162, paqum raqanaya yatha, iv, 22, 74, etc. ; B. vii, 23, 1, 40. 
paqyatSm sarvas&inyan&m, No. 110. 
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163, panim panSu vinispisya, vii, 73, 19 (with dantan kataka- 

t&yya ca) ; R. ii, 35, 1 ; vii, 69, 2 (panau panim sa nispi- 
sya). Compare nispisya panina panim, iv, 22, 31 ; panau 
panim nipldya ca (v, L ha), ix, 65, 33; kararn karena 
nispisya, i, 151, 42 ; karam karena ’bhinipldya vlrah, iii, 
236, 19 ; talaih talena nispisya, vii, 193, 70. 

164, pandurena ’tapatrena dhriyamanena murdhani, v, 178, 77 ; 

xiii, 14, 175; xiv, 64, 3; 75, 7; xy, 23, 8 ; R. iv, 38, 13 
(G. pandarena) ; chatrena dhriyamanena pandurena vir&- 
jata, ix, 9, 2. Four references are here added to those 
cited, 1. c. No. 10, p. 138. 
p&gahasta iva hitakah, Nos. 41, 104-105. 

165, putradar^analalasS, i, 122, 29 ; G. i, 9, 56 ; bhartrdarQana- 

lalasa, iii, 64, 124 ; 282, 60 ; G. ii, 26, 5 ; Ramadar^ana- 
lalasa, iii, 289, 27 ; R. v, 14, 42 ; lalasa as terminal, Qoka 0 , 
i, 2, 229 ; G. iy, 18, 19 ; pati°, M. iii, 65, 1 ; patidar^ana- 
lalasa, G. v, 29, 6, where R. 30, 6 has °kanksini ; yuddha- 
lalasah, G. yi, 27, 25, where R. 51, 25 has nardanto jalada 
yatha. See also PW. s. v. 

166, punarjatam iva ’tmanam (mene), yiii, 96, 47 ; R. yi, 39, 

15; R. yi, 65, 15, and G. 44, 12. In R. vi, 69, 8, ma- 
nyate k&lacoditah, where G. 48, 8 keeps mene ; in R. yi, 
74, 25, manyate plavagottamah, where G. 53, 30 keeps 
mene. 

167, puspayrstih papSta ha, iii, 76, 40; pap&ta puspavrstic ca, 

R. vii,’ 110, 6. See also No. 148. 

168, puspit&v iva kim^ukau, iii, 280, 32 ; yi, 45, 14 ; ix, 12, 15 ; 

57, 4 ; dadrQ&te Himavati p. i. k., ix, 68, 34 ; plural, vii, 
19, 14; ix, 9, 24 ; R. vi, 45, 9 ; 80, 34 ; 90, 37 ; G. vi, 32, 
33, where R. 58, 46 has prabhinn&v iva kufijar&u, a phrase, 
No. 178 ; extended in M. vi, 101, 17, samstlrna iva parva- 
tah ; kinnjukah puspavSn iva, ib. 110, 36 ; puspit&v iva 
nispatr&u, yatha Q&lmalikimQukau, G. vi, 68, 31 ; kimQU- 
kav iva puspit&u, yiii, 29, 18; pala^air iva puspitaih, R. vi, 

58, 28, where G. 32, 25 has puspitair iva kim^ukaih as in 
R. vi, 75, 27, and G. 54, 24. See Nos. 177, 178. 

p-flrayann iva, No. 36. 

169, pUrnacandranibhananS, iii, 68, 26 ; R. vii, 33, 14 See also 

No. 98, fox a similar phrase. 

170, purnayatavisrstena qarena ’nataparvana, vi, 95, 72; R. vi, 
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71, 72 (G. 51, 75, karnayata 0 ). The hemistich consists of 
two iterata, the last pada being often used independently, 
vi, 64, 52; 88, 29; ix, 16, 39; G. iv, 17, 23; v, 31, 30. 
Compare Qaraih sahmataparvabhih, M. vii, 14, 30 ; akarna- 
purnam ayamya, E. iv, 11, 91. 

171, prthivl sasyamalini, vi, 3, 19 ; E. iii, 16, 5 (sasyamalini, in 

the other texts, C. vi, 86 ; G. iii, 22, 5) ; tristubh, maklm 
iva prSvrsi sasyagalinim, G. v, 80, 31 (not in E.). 

172, prthivyam caturantayam, iv, 44, 20 ; E. v, 31, 4. 
praklrna, No. 251. 

173, pragrhya sa^aram dhanuh, iii, 282, 34 ; 288, 10 ; G. v, 93, 14. 

174, prajakamah sa ca ’prajah^ iii, 53, 5; E. i, 38, 2 ; G. i, 14, 28. 
prajvalam, No. 176. 

175, pratapantam iva J dityam, vi, 59, 66 ; vii, 40, 24 ; G. ii, 117, 

16 ; pratapantam iva ’dityam madhyahne diptatejasam, 
E. vi, 128, 9 ; madhyamgatam iva ; dityam pratapantam 
svatejasS, M. vi, 106, 80. Compare tapantam iva bhaska- 
ram, E. iv, 11, 86. 
pradlpta iva manyuna, No. 80. 

176, pradlptam iva tejasa, E. iv, 35, 1 ; G. iv, 33, 3 ; G. v, 80, 5 

(°ta) ; vi, 46, 87. Compare prajvalann iva tejasa, xii, 325, 
11; jvalantam iva tejasa, E. vi, 71, 70 ; G. v, 89, 44; G. 
vi, 46, 130 ; pradlptam iva pavakam, xiv, 73, 4 and 6 ; G. 
iv, 44, 53; pradlptam iva sarvaqah, G. iii, 78, SO ; vapusa 
. . . jvalantam iva tejasa, E. vii, 37, 2, 8; j£jvalyam&nam 
vapusa, M. i, 97, 27 ; iii, 100, 19 ; E. vi, 108, 7 ; G. vi, 19, 
49; j&jvalyam&nam tejobhih (pavakarkasamaprabham), 
M. iii, 188, 108 ; jajvalyamanam kopena, M. iv, 22, 42 ; 
G. iv, 38, 15. See Nos. 16, 75, 80, 111, 177. 

177, praphulla iva kimQukah, v, 179, 31; G. vi, 68, 20 ; pradxptan 

iva kimQukan, G. ii, 56, 7 ; iii, 79, 33. See Nos. 168, 176. 
prabhatayam, No. 94 ; prabhate, No. 79. 

178, prabhinna iva kunjarah, vi, 92, 4 ; vii, 21, 52 ; 22, 4 ; 39, 29; 

ix, 57, 62, etc.; E. vi, 28, 8; G. ii, 116, 42 ; dual as v. 1. in 
E. vi, 58, 46 for puspitav iva kim<pikau, No. 168 ; pra- 
bhinnav iva matangau, M. vii, 10, 8; E. vi, 89, 1; pra- 
bhinnam iva matangam parikirnam karenubhih, M. iv, 19, 
29 ; karenubhir maharanye pariklmo yatha dvipah, G. v, 
14,28. 

179, prabhutakamalotpalO, iii, 280, 1; E. iv, 26, 16. 
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180, prav&te kadali yatha, v, 13, 3, prtlvepata; R. ii, 117, 

18, pravepita; R. iii, 2, 15; G. v, 26, 1. See Nos. 71, 
136. 

181, pravive^a makasenam makarak s&garaiii yatkd, i, 138, 30 ; 

viii, 77, 10 ; ix, 18, 10, etc.; G. vi, 77, 6 (v. 1. ripok sain- 
yam) ; (sainyam) mahaniavam mlna iv& ? vivega, R. yi, 69, 
67. In R. yi, 97, 6, pataiiiga iva pavakam (No. 151) takes 
the place of makarak sagararh yatha in G. 77, 6. 

182, prasannasalilaiii Qubham (nadim), iii, 64, 112; prasanna- 

salilam sarah, R. yii, 38, 21. 

182 b, prasadani kartum arhasi, ix, 35, 72; R. iv, 8, 19; G. ii, 

110, 7. 

183, prahasann iva, Bharata, vi, 45, 23 ; (uvaca) prahasann iva, 

(pratyuv&ca) hasann iva, M. passim ; R. iv, 5, 25, etc. ; 
G. i, 41, 3; 53, 12; 74, 19; 33, 36; G. v, 1, 52, 62, etc. 

184, prakarair jarjarikrtah, vii, 94, 60 ; viii, 56, 28; R. iv, 12, 22. 

See No. 235. 

185, prahrsten£ntar£tman&, iii, 57, 30 ; 72, 42; G. vi, 112, 21 (R. 

128, 18, prahrsta putravatsala) ; R. vii, 11, 19. 

186, prakaratorana, terminal, drdka°, iii, 284, 2 ; xv, 5, 16 ; xvi, 

6, 23; satta°, G. v, 35, 35. Compare cay&tt&lakaparyan- 
tam, G. i, 72, 3; cayatt&lakaqobkina, M. iii, 160, 39. On 
these terms, see my Ruling Caste, p. 174, note. 

187, pr£nS,h samtvarayanti mam, G. ii, 66, 57 = G. iv, 21, 24 

(neither in R.) ; in xii, 52, 8 ca for mam, but the latter is 
implied, as balam me prajahati ? va precedes. In M. i, 
172, 8, pr&n£ hi prajahanti (sic !) m&m. 
pr&vrsl ’va, No. 217. 
phullS^oka, No. 228. * 

188, baddhagodh&ngulitran&u, and plural, iii, 283, 17 ; iv, 5, 1 ; 

R. i, 22, 9 ; ii, 23, 36 ; baddhagodh&ngulitrav&n, x, 7, 52; 
khadgagodk&hgulitravan, iii, 278, 19. 
baddhva ca bhrukutim, Nos. 51, 123. 
babhnva tumulah Qabdah, No. 23. 

189, babhau surya ivo ’tthitah, vii, 18, 18 ; bh&ti candra ivo ’ditah, 

R. vi, 127, 29 ; kalasurya ivo ^ditaki, M. vii, 16, 15 ; diva- 
kara ivo ’ditah, R, vi, 60, 58 ; jvalan surya ivo 'ditah, G. 

111, 69, 1 ; balasurya ivo J ditah, G. v. 41, 36 ; bslacandra 
ivo ? ditah, G. iii, 38, 15. See ivo ’thitah, ivo ; ditah, as 
terminals also under No. 63 ; babhSu, No. 228. 
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189 b, bahutalasamutsedhah, iii, 158, 91 (waterfalls) ; E. vi, 26, 
5 (a palace) . 

baspa, all under Eos. 51, 119, 120, 190 ; b&spagadgada, No. 
331. 

190-193, baspavySkulalocanah, vii, 1, 3 (also C. 97) ; ix, 65, 31 ; 
xv, 16, 9 ; E. vi, 46, 6 ; G. ii, 68, 51 ; vi, 46, 27, where E. 
46, 30 has krodhavyakulalocanah ; G. vi, 83, 57, etc. ; E. 

vi, 117, 1 = G. 102, 1 ; G. vi, 103, 1. This (a) is the 
usual parallel among these lachrymose padas. Another 
(b) is Qokavyakulalocanah, M. vii, 78, 14; G. ii, 83, 31; 
and Qokabaspapariplutah, M. iii, 313, 3; G. v, 66, 20. 
In E. the commonest form is baspaparyakuleksana, G. 
iii, 7, 32 ; E. vi, 114, 3 (G. 99, 3, with 4, Isadbaspapari- 
plutah) ; E. vi, 101, 46 (v. L to G. 83, 57, above) ; G. vi, 
26, 27, where E. 50, 45 has harsa° (No. 331). Varieties 
are baspa^okapariplutah, G. iv, 26, 9 ; E. iii, 2, 22 ; qoka- 
vegapariplutah, G. v, 75, 18 ; QokabaspasamSkulah, M, 

vii, 52, 7 ; baspa^okasamanvitah, ix, 65, 32 ; baspasamdig- 
dhaya vac£ (see No. 331), xv, 8, 23. A third (c) case of 
identity is found in tat ah s& b5,spakalay& vac& and s& 
b^spakalaya v<Lc5-, M. iii, 61, 25; iv, 20, 28; E. ii, 82, 10. 
Perhaps others will be found, of which I have given one 
side above, and finally in these : Qokaviplutalocan&h, G. 
v, 39, 5 ; baspopahatacetana, E. iv, 27, 32 ; qoken&vista- 
cetana, G. vi, 9, 3; b&spaviplutalocanah, G. ii, 96, 2; 
baspadusitalocanah, E. iv, 8, 29; baspavySkuliteksanah, 
E. vii, 98, 2; baspapurnamukhah sarve, E. ii, 40, 21. 
See Nos. 51, 119, 120, 290, and especially the same com- 
pounds with harsa , No. 331, where too are put the baspa- 
gadgada compounds. 

bijam uptam, No. 219. 

194-195, Brahma lokapit&mahah, ix, 2524 (= 45, 22, sarva 0 , as 
in 47, 15 and in E. i, 63, 17 ; vi, 61, 21) ; E. i. 57, 4, etc.; 
sarvabhuta 0 , M. i, 64, 39. 
bhayagadgada, No. 331. 
bhartrdarQanalalasa, No. 165. 

196, bhasmacchanna iva ? nalah, iii, 278, 32; E. iv, 11, 81; 27, 
40 ; G. iv, 16, 17 ; bhasmacchanno va pavako, Dh. Pada, 
71. Por the terminal iv5 'nalah, see Nos. 33, 75, 99, 291. 
A pada in the Qloka preceding this in Dh. P., as Prof. 
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Hardy has reminded me, is also an epic phrase, kal&m na 
’gghati solasim, Dh. P. 70, kalam na 'rhanti sodaQim, M. 
i, 100, 68 ; ii, 41, 27 ; iii, 257, 4 (kalam arhati) ; vii, 197, 
17, yah kalaih soda^im purnam Dhanaxhjaya na te 'rhati ; 
sii, 174, 46, and 277, 6, (ete) na hhatah sodaQlm kalam ; 
so Mann ii, 86. 

197, bhlmo bhlmaparSkramah, ii, 30, 30 ; iii, 53, 5 ; 73, 19 ; iv, 

22, 85 ; is, 57, 47, and 61 ; R. vi, 58, 5; G. v, 35, 30 ; 38, 
44 ; G. vi, 64, 23 ; 82, 181 ; bhlmam bhlmapratisvanam, 
R. vi, 107, 19. Bhlsmam bhlmaparakramam, M. vi, 14, 
17, See No. 206. 

bhujamga iva, No. 133. 
bhuyah kautuhalam, No. 154. 

198, bhrukutikutilananah, iii, 150, 5 ; G. vi, 65, 33. See Nos. 

51,106,123. 

makarah s£garam yatha, No. 181. 

199, Maghavan iva Qambaram (jahi rane Qalyam), ^ 7, 35; 

Qambaram Maghavan iva (Bftlinaih jahi), G. iv, 12, 8. 
Compare Mahendrene J va Qambarah (tena vikramya), G. 

v, 18, 29. 

200, maiigalyam mangalam Visnum, i, 1, 24 ; maiigalyam manga- 

lam sarvam, R. vi, 112, 21 (G. 97, 20, maiigalyam). 

201, mandal&ni vicitrani, iii, 19, 7 ; ix, 57, 17, etc. ; R. vi, 40, 

23. Here also gatapratyagat&ni ca, as in both cases in 
M. and elsewhere and in R. vi, 107, 32 (above, No. 54). 
The whole passage ix, 57, 17 ff. is the same with R. vi, 
40, 23 ff. (not in G.), with slight changes. See JAOS., 
vol. xx, p. 222, and my Ruling Caste, p. 253, note (the 
gomutraka there mentioned is found R. loc. cit.). 

202, mandallkrtakarmukah, i, 133, 3 ; R. iii, 25, 16. 

203, mattam&tangag&minam, iii, 80, 14 ; 277, 9 ; R. ii, 3, 28 ; G. 

vi, 37, 61. Compare matttanagendravikramah^ M. i, 188, 
10, and mattamStangavikramah, R. vi, 3, 43. See No. 
314. 

204, mano vihvalatl ? va me, i, 1, 218 ; iv, 61, 4; xi, 14, 14; G. ii, 

71, 21. 

martukSma, No. 213. 

205, mah£n&ga iva $vasan, ix, 32, 35 ; 57, 59 ; G. ii, 92, 26 ; ma- 

h&sarpa, R. iv, 16, 13 ; krudhah sarpa, R. vi, 88, 38 ; 
ruddho n&ga, R. iii, 2, 22. See Nos. 119, 133, 141-143. 
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mahapapaprana^ani, No. 301. 

206, mahabalaparakramah, vii, 10, 72 ; is, 45, 49, etc. ; G. v, 1, 

49; G. yi, 70, 6; 75, 49; 110,40. Terminal, Nos. 273, 
293. 

207, maholka patatl yatha, vii, 15, 20 ; maholke iva petatuh, G. 

yi, 70, 18 ; maholke ? va nabhastalat (apatat), M. yi, 48, 
85; divyolke Va nabhaQcyuta, G. iv, 19, 31; nyapatad 
dharanlprsthe maholke Va mahaprabha, M. vi, 104, 32 ; 
sa jvaianti maholke Va . . . nipapata, M. vii, 92, 67. 

208, mahsaQonitakardama(m), vi, 54, 103 ; vii, 20, 53 ; 21, 43 ; ix, 

14, 18 ; xi, 16, 56 ; xviii, 2, 17 ; R. vi, 42, 47 ; 69, 70 ; 
125, 4; G. vi, 19, 16 ; °phenilam, R. vi, 69, 148 (compare 
usnlsavaraphenila, M. vii, 14, 11 ; m£hsaQomtakardamSm 
. . . patakavastraphenilam, vii, 187, 16-17). 

209, ma dharmyan nlnaQah pathah, iii, 52, 15 ; G. i, 24, 9. 

210, manusam vigraham krtva, i, 98, 8 ; R. iv, 66, 10. 
muktaraQmir iva, No. 25. 

211, muda paramayd yuktah, ii, 53, 23, etc. ; R. i, 52, 11. This 

is a phrase of various forms, yuktah or yutah, according 
to position. ; muda, qriya, pritya, according to sense. 
Other examples are given above, pp. 267, 269. 

212, munayah sarinptavratah, xiii, 6, 41 ; R. iv, 13, 18. In G. iv, 

13, 24, rsmam sariuptatmanam = maharsin sariigitavratan, 
M. i, 1, 3. * 

213, mumursur (-sor) iva bhesajam, vi, 121, 57 ; ix, 5, 5 (na mam 

prinati tat sarvam) ; G. iii, 45, 19 ; ausadham iva, M. ii, 
62, 2 ; martukama ivau ; sadham, R. iii, 40, 1 ; G. v, 89, 
57, where R. vi, 17, 15 has viparlta ivau ? sadham. Com- 
pare mumdrsur nastacetanah, M. v, 53, 12; and na prl- 
nayati mdm bhuktam apathyam iva bhojanam, G. v, 76, 6 
(paretakalpa hi gatayuso nara hitam na grhnanti, R. iii, 
41, 20). See No. 68. 

214, muhdrtam iva ca dhyatva, iii, 282, 66; sa muhurtam iva 

dhyatva, R. vi, 101, 38 ; sa muhdrtam iva dhyatva baspa- 
paryakuleksanah, two pada phrases (Nos. 190-193, com- 
pare also s. No. 119), G. v, 19, 2; tato muhdrtam sa 
dhyatva, ix, 5, 2. 
mule hate, No. 328. 

215, mrga vyadhair iva 'rditah, xii, 332, 31 ; mrgah kokair iva 

’rditah, G. vi, 28, 19. In M. usually mrgah sihhardita 
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iva, vii, 37, 30 ; ix, 3, 7 ; 19, 3, etc. ; sihhardita iva dvi- 
pah, G. v, 37, 19. See Nos. 271, 316. 

216, mekalaprabhavag cai 7 va Qono mapinibhodhakah, H, 3, 46, 

44, perhaps from G. iv, 40, 20 (°am Qopam nadam rnapi 0 ), 
the passage entire, 
megham surya, No. 72. 
yatha dev&sure yuddhe, No. 227. 

217, yatha pravrsi toyadah, vi, 81, 39 ; E. iii, 18, 23 ; pravrsi J va 

balahakah, E. v, 1, 180 ; pravrsi 7 va mahamegliah, E. iv, 
11, 25 (compare 8, 43) ; pravrsi ? va ca Parjanyali, xiii, 68, 
71. See Nos. 59, 77, 158. 

218, yatha bhtimicale C calau, C. ix, 614 (vicious) ; 'calah, E. vi, 

59, 61 ; 77, 13. In M. corresponding to 614, rapabhumi- 
tale calau. Both E. passages have samuddhuto preced- 
ing. See Nos. 91, 240. 

219, yatho ’sare bijam uptam (na rohet), xiii, 90, 44; sunisphalam 

bijam ivo 7 ptam usare, E. ii, 20, 52; bijam uptam ivo ? sare, 
E. iii, 40, 3. Compare Manu, ii, 112, pubham bijam ivo 
’sare. 

yantramukta (cyuta) iva dhvajah, No. 25. 

220, Yamadapdopam&m rape, vi, 116, 49; Yamadandopam&m 

gurvlm IndrSpanim ivo ’dyatam, ix, 57, 12 ; Yamadapda- 
pratikap£ih Kalaratrim ivo 7 dyat§m . . . dehantakarapim 
ati, ix, 11, 50 (gadam) ; Ksladapdopam&m gad&m, E. vii, 
14, 14 ; 27, 48 ; G. iii, 35, 43 ; Yamadapdopamaih bhlmam, 
E. vi, 77, 3 ; K&lapSpopam&n rape, G. iii, 31, 16 ; K&la- 
dapdopamam rape, M. vi, 45, 8 ; vajraspargopama rape, 
ix, 63, 21. See Nos. 42, 104-105. 

221, yasya n& 7 sti samo loke, xi, 23, 14 (g&urye virye ca) ; yasya 

na 7 sti samo yudhi, G. vi, 33, 24; yesam na 7 sti samo 
virye, ib. 49. 

222, yasya pras&dam kurute sa vai tam drastum arhati, M. xii, 337, 

20 ; E. vii, 37, 3, 14 (copied). This is in the Qvetadvlpa 
interpolation of E. 

223, yavat sthasyanti girayo, v, 141, 55 ; E. i, 2, 36 ; adding yavat 

sthSsyanti sagarah, xii, 334, 37 ; G. vi, 108, 15-16 (saga- 
xah) ; in 9^^, correlated with tavat tava 7 ksay£l klrtih 
. . . bhavisyati ; in G. with kirtir es& bhavisyati. Com- 
pare No. 224. 

224, yavad bhtbnir dharisyati, iii, 291, 50; viii, 86, 20; ix, 53. 
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21; E. vi, 100, 57; G. vi, 92, 76; 112, 102; yaval lokS 
dharisyanti, E. i, 60, 29 ; vii, 84, 13 ; ySvad bhfunir gira- 
yaQ ca tistheyuh, xii, 343, 51 ; ySvat prana dharisyanti, ix, 
24, 40 ; yavac ca me dharisyanti (prana dehe), M. iii, 57 
(N. 5), 32. See No. 223. 

225, yiyasur Yamasadanam, i, 163, 10 : G. yi, 57, 23. See No. 3, 

and 1. c. No. 10, p. 143 ff. 

226, yugantagnir iva ’jvalan, i, 138, 37 ; E. iii, 24, 34 ; v, 21, 25 ; 

G. vi, 80, 40, where E. 101, 38 has yuganta iya pavakah 
(bhSskarah in E. iy, 11, 2). Compare yugSntagnir iya 
prajah, E. y. 58, 158; G. yi, 50, 50, where B. 69, 150 has 
iya jvalan. See Nos. 33, 75, 111, 176. 

227, yuddham devasuropamam, yii, 15, 2; yuddhe devSsuropa- 

mah, G. yi, 4, 3 ; yatha devasure yuddhe, M. yi, 116, 36 ; 
yii, 14, 48 ; pura deyasure yatha, iii, 285, 11. 
yuddhe yuddhavigaradSh, No. 307. 

228, raktagoka iya ’babhSu, vi, 103, 10 ; phulla^oka iva 3 babh5u, 

E. yi, 102, 69. Compare babhau Eamo'^oka iva rakta- 
stabakamanditah, M. y, 179, 31, See No. 189. 
rajanySm, Nos. 94-95. 
xathanemisvanena ca, No. 247. 

229, rathena ’dityavarcasS, iii, 290, 12 ; 291, 51 ; E. vi, 71, 16. 
229 b, rathopastha up&viQat, vi, 94, 19, etc. ; E. vi, 59, 114. 

230, ratho me kalpyatam iti, iii, 289, 33 ; kalpyatam me rathah 

Qighram and ratho me yujyatam iti, E. vi, 95, 21 ; ii, 115, 7, 
Bamadar^analSlasa, No. 165. 

231, ESma-Bavanayor iva, E. vi, 107, 53 ; BSmarBSvanayoQ cai 

? va, Vali-Sugnvayos tathS, ix, 55, 31 ; BSma-BSvanayor 
mrdhe (ySdrQam hi pura vrttam), M. yii, 96, 28. Compare 
Nos. 267, 274. 

232, ESmo rajlvalocanah, E. iii, 61, 29, etc., and passim ; M. iii, 

148, 10; xiii, 84, 31 (JSmadagnyah I). 

233, Bavanah krodhamurcchitah, iii, 277, 47; 284, 17; E. vi, 

26, 6; 90, 57; G. i, 1, 51; vi, 75, 10; 88, 1; rSksasI 
duhkhamtlrcchits, M. iii, 277, 46. The terminal is 
found often in both epics, e. g. in M. iii, 46, 48, Urva$I 
krodhamurcchitS. 

234, rukmapunkhSis tailadhS.ut5.ih, ix, 24, 60 (karmSraparimSr- 

jitaih) ; G. vi, 34, 24; svarnapunkhSih qiladhSutSih, ix, 
15, 14. See Nos. 34, 337. 
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235, rudhirena samuksit&h, iii, 287, 14; iv, 22, 92; ix, 65, 4, 

etc.; G. vi, 75, 54; gonitena samuksitah, M. iii, 12, 62; 
jarjarlkrtasarvangau rudhirena ? bhisamplutau, ix, 58, 34; 
compare R. iv, 12, 22, klanto rudhirasiktaiigah pra- 
harair jarjarikrtah (phrase of No. 184). 

236, rupena ’pratima bhuvi, i, 152, 17; iii, 62, 25; ix, 35, 47; 

48, 2 ; xiii, 82, 4 ; G. i, 40, 4 ; R. i, 32, 14 ; iii, 34, 20, 
Sita; 35, 13; 72, 5, vii, 58, 7 (last three, neuter with 
kany&- or bharya- dvayam) ; vii, 80, 4 ; 87, 26 ; with 
loke for metre, xvii, 2, 14; R. v, 12, 20; SltS ca *pra- 
tima bhuvi, R. vi, 110, 22 ; rupena ’sadrQl bhuvi, Hariv. 
1, 12, 7 ; with bala, balena ; pratimam bhuvi, iii, 275, 7. 
The prevailing form in both epics is rupena ’pratima 
bhuvi, as above and in R. iv, 66, 9, here after the pada, 
vikhyata trisu lokesu, with which compare M. iii, 53, 
15, where Nala is lokesv apratimo bhuvi, but with ru- 
pena following, which in turn takes the place of mftr- 
timan (No. 35) in another R. phrase. In R. vii, 37, 3, 
24, the phrase is united with chaye ? va ’nugata, No. 70, 
and sarvalaksanalaksita, No. 303. It is slightly modified 
on occasion, jananty apratimam bhuvi, ix, 42, 20 ; rupena 
’pratima rajan, M. v. 35, 6. 
laghu eitram ca, No. 67. 

237, vacanam ce ; dam abravit, v, 178, 27 ; G* v, 23, 24 ; inter- 

changes with vakyam ce 7 dam uvaca ha, R. i, 35, 3 = G. 
37, 3. Loc. cit., No. 10, p. 144. See No. 24. 

238, vajranispesagauravam, iii, 11, 40; G. vi, 76, 27; °nihs- 

vanam, G. vi, 36, 105 (°nisthuram, R. 59, 126). 
vajrasparQopama rane, No. 220. 

239, vajrahasta iva ’suran, viii, 9, 5 (mohayitva rane) ; °tam i, 

°ah, vi, 108, 35; vajrapaner iva ’surah (samtrasisyanti), 
vii, 3, 15 ; asuran iva vasavah, G. vi, 14, 8 ; vajrene 
? ndra iva ’suran, G. v, 50, 19 ; vajrahasto yatha Qakrah, 
R. vi, 67, 38 ; vajravan vajram danavesv iva vasavah 
(krodham moksye), R. vi, 25, 25 ; suranam iva vasavah, 
ib. 26, 37 ; nibudhan iva vasavah (patu), M. vii, 6, 4 ; 
trida^a iva vasavam, M. vi, 97, 24 ; vasavo vasavan yatha 
(v. 1. iva), R. iv, 26, 36, etc. ; marutam (marudbhir) iva 
vasavah^ G. v, 31, 57 ; R. ii, 106, 27 ; sahasraksam iva 
hnarah, R. iv, 26, 23. See No. 250. 
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240, vajrahata iva ’calah, vii, 26, 16 ; R. vi, 69, 162 (ib. 95, yatha 

’calo vajranipatabhagnah) ; papata sahasa bhUmau, v. i. 
acalah, R. vii, 69, 36 (No. 148) ; G. iv, 48, 22 (R. 48, 
21, v. 1., paryasta iva parvatah) ; vajrakrtta iva ’calah, 
R, vi, 69, 73. See Nos. 91, 218. 

241, vajrair iva girir hatah, vii, 15, 26 ; vajrene ’va mahagirih, 

R. iv, 16, 23 (nihatah.) 
vanam agnir, No. 33. 

242, vane vanyena jlvatah, xii, 13, 10 ; xv, 11, 23; R. ii, 37, 2 ; 

63, 27, and G. 80, 11 ; G. iv, 20, 7. Compare vane van- 
yena vartayan, Ragbuv. xii, 20. 

243, valmika(m) iva pannagah, vi, 117, 43; vii, 139, 7; R. iii, 

20, 21 ; 29, 11. See Nos. 74, 139 ff., 150. 

244, vavarsa tjaravarsani (°ena), vi, 47, 20 and 67 ; ix, 16, 33-34; 

etc.; R. vi, 58, 40, etc. Compare Qaravarsam vavarsa 
sab (or ca), common in M.; R. vi, 93, 18; QaravSrsair 
avakirat, M. vii, 18, 19 ; G. vi, 30, 11 ; R. vi, 100, 25 ; 
103, 23. See No. 77. 
vasavo, No. 239. 

245, vakyajno vSkyakovidab, iii, 278, 2; G. v, 7, 40; R. vi, 111, 

97. 

246, vakyam vakyaviqaradah, ii, 15, 10 ; v, 13, 10 ; R. v, 52, 

4; 63, 15; vii, 87, 1 ; G. i, 60, 17 ; G. vi, 82, 46. Com- 
pare vakyam vakyavidam qresthab, R. i, 70, 16 ; vi, 3, 6 ; 
vakyajno and vakyavid vakyakuqaiah, R. iv, 3, 24; vi, 
17, 30 ; G. v, 81, 2 (G. 81, 46, ^astravid vakyakmjalab) ; 
sarve vakyaviqaradah, G. vi, 27, 11 (v. 1. vakyakovidab). 
Compare No. 307. 

247, vajinam kburaijabdena ratbanemisvanena ca, ix, 9, 14; G. 

vi, 111, 17, but with aqvSnam for vajinam, where R. 127, 
20 has kbura^abda^ ca. In G. ii, 111, 46 (the second 
pada only) khuranemisvanena ca, where R. 103, 40 has 
rathanemisamahata ; ratbanemisvanena ca is common in 
M., vii, 38, 12, etc. 

248-249, (a) vatarugna iva drumab, iii, 286, 4 ; C. xi, 611 = 21, 
9, where is found °bbagna, as in vi, 13, 13 ; 14, 16; vii, 
16, 4, but °rugna occurs again in vii, 79, 25 (C. bhugna). 
Other forms in M. are vatahata, vayurugna, viii, 9, 5; 
agnidagdha (all with iva drumab), iii, 63, 39; vateritah 
28 
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< 2 &la iva ? drigrngat, viii, 85, 38 ; iii, 16, 20, vatarugna 
iva ksunno jlrnamulo vanaspatih (vegavan nyapatad 
bhuvi). (b) Besides these, chinnamula, iv, 16, 12; viii, 
96, 54 (like chinne *va kadali, No. 71). In B. the last 
(b) is the favorite form, though in iii, 20, 21, bhinnamula 
iva drumah stands for G. 26, 24 chinnamula; papata 
sahasa bhtLmau chinnamula i. d., G. ii, 74, 19 ; B. vi, 58, 
54 = G-. 32, 42 ; in B. iii, 29, 7, Qlrnamula (= Gr. 35, 8, 
chinna), etc. Compare also vatanunna, M\ vii, 190, 27 
(vatanunna iva ’mbudah, viii, 24, 27) ; chinnas tarur iva 
*ranye, Gr. vi, 82, 115 ; druma bhagnagikha iva, M. vi, 62, 
44; vajrarugna iva J calah, xiv, 76, 18. Other forms in 
B. are mulabhrasta, bhumikampa, vatoddhuta, vajrahata 
(all with iva drumah) ; bhagna iva mahadrumah. I 
enter only two as identical, but there may be more. 
Compare Nos. 53, 71, 136, 240. I add here another like 
interchange of ptc. : bhagnadahstra ivo ’ragah, B. i, 55, 9 ; 
glrna 0 , ix, 3, 7 (cf. 19, 3). 

250, v&savo Namuciih yatha, ix, 7, 38 (jahi cai ; nam) ; Gr. vi, 

51, 102 (jahl J mam) ; Qakrena Namucir yatha, Gr. vi, 18, 
16 (compare 30, 17) ; Namucir vasavam yatha, G. iii, 31, 
36 (= B. 25, 31, kruddham kruddha iva 'ntakah, Nos. 
104-105) ; Namucir yatha Harim 1 (samabhyadhavat), 
G. iii, 32, 36; sa vrtra iva vajrena phenena Namucir 
yatha Balo ve ’ndraganihatah, B. iii, 30, 28 (va for iva, 
as often) ; dvandvayuddham sa datum te [samarthah] 
Namucer iva vasavah, B. iv, 11, 22. See No. 239. 

251, viklrnS iva parvatah (and instr. pi.), vi, 116, 39 ; iii, 172, 

18; vii, 20, 50; G. iii, 56, 39; G. vi, 37, 30; 52, 37; 
interchanges with viglrna, viii, 27, 38; G. iv, 7, 23, 
vigirna = B. iv, 8, 24, viklrna ; so vigirna in G. v, 87, 
4; also prakirna, B. iv, 5, 29; G. vi, 76, 13. Compare 
nirdhuta iva, G. v, 8, 4 ; patita, G. vi, 32, 24. See Nos. 
75, 111. 

252, vikhyata trisu lokesu (above, No. 236) ; trisu lokesu vigruta, 

iii, 84, 83; 85, 74; ix, 38, 38, etc. 

253, vidyut saudamanl yatha, iii, 53, 12; 96, 22; R. iii,. 52, 14, 

where G. 38, 19 has vyomni, as in G. vi, 80, 24, where 
the v. 1. is dlptaganisaraaprabha ; also B. iii, 74, 34 (not 
in G.) ; B. vii, 32, 56 = G. 21, 57. 
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2 54, vidhidrstena karmana, iii, 166, 8 ; ix, 47, 10 ; R, i, 49, 19 ; 
, Compare rsidrstena vidhina, ix, 50, 12. 

255, vidhuma iva pavakah, vi, 109, 35 ; 117, 48 ; xii, 251, 7 ; 325, 

12 ; R. iv, 67, 7 3 vi, 77, 7 ; 88 , 20. See Nos. 75, 111, 22C, 
283. 

256, yidhumo e gnir iya jvalan, i, 102, 38 ; ix, 14, 20 • xii, 334, 3 ; 

R. iii, 28, 19. See Nos. 33, 226. 

257, vinadya jalado yatha, vi, 49, 35 ; nadayan jalado yatha, li. 

iii, 70, 10; vineduh . . , jalada iva, G. vi, 21 , 22 (v. L 
jaladopamah) ; G. vi, 50, 36; jalada iva ca ? neduh, R. vi, 
60, 35. 

258, vinirdagdham patardgam iva vahnina, ii, 42, 19; vinirdag- 

dhah Qalabko vahnina yatka, G. vii, 23, 48. For another 
case of interchange between patamga and Qalabka in the 
same phrase, see No. 151. 
vimarde tumule, No. 92. 
vimukhlkrtavikrama, No. 123. 

259, vivatsam iva dkenavak (dkennkam), vii, 78, 18 ; R. ii, 41, 7. 

Compare gaur vivatse Va vatsala, G. ii, 66 , 28. 

259 b, vivarnavadana krga, iii, 54, 2 ; R. ii, 75, 7. 

260, vivyadha nigitaih garaih, vi, 45, 77; and passim; R, y, 44, 

6 ; G. vi, 19, 55 ; and passim. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 141, for 
* variants. 

261, vigalyakaramm gubharn, vi, 81, 10 : G. vi, 82, 39 ; 83, 

9, etc. The passage in M. should be compared as a 
whole with G. vi, 71, 23. In M. : evam uktva dadav 
asmai vigalyakaranim gubkam osadhim vlryasampannarii 
vigalyag ca ’bhavat tada; in G. : evam uktas tu . . . 
vigalyakaranim nama . . . gubham dadau nasyam sa tasya 
gandham aghraya vigalyah samapadyata (all explained 
again in G. 82, 39). 

262, visaplta iva skhalan, Hariv. C. 4,840 = gvasan in 2 , 32, 1 ; G. 

ii, 84, 1. Compare madaksiba iva skhalan, G. ii, 84, 5. 
262 b, visam agnim jalam rajjum asthasye tava karanat, iii, 56, 4 
(Nala, 4, 4), where the situation is the same as in R. ii, 
29, 21 (not in G.) ; visam agnim jalam va ’ham asthasye 
mrtyukaranat. 
vispharya ca, No. 308. 

263, visphurjitam iva ? ganeh, iii, 51, 13, and often ; G. iv, 5, 24; 

G. v, 23, 19 (R. 21, 24, nirghosam aganer iva). 
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264, vismayam paramarii gatah, ix, 54, 11 ; E. iv, 12, 5 ; B. v, 32, 

3 ; gatva, xiii, 14, 368; yayau, M. iii, 71, 24, etc. ; prapa, 
G. vi, 16, 95; jagmuh, M. v, 131, 22; ix, 38, 10, 57, 9, 
etc. ; E. vi, 107, 3 ; G. 99, 45 ; paraiii vismayam agatah, 
M. iv, 22, 93 (sarve) ; E. i, 69, 16; E. vi, 107, 3 (sarve) ; 
G. vi, 4, 44 ; paramam vismayaiii gatah, G, iii, 30, 38 ; 
sarve vismayam agatah, G. vi, 86, 11 ; grutva tu vismayam 
jagmuh, B. vi, 130, 40. 

265, vismayotphullanayanah, i, 134, 2S ; B. iii, 42, 34 ; G. v, 9, 

60 ; °locanah, M. i, 136, 1 ; xiii, 14, 386 ; Hariv. 8, 10, 45 ; 
E. vii, 37, 3, 29 ; G. iv, 63, 10 ; G. vi, 105, 21, where E. 
has kirn tv etad iti vismitah; visinayakulacetasah, G. iv, 
50, 14. See No. 332. 

266, vlro ranavigaradah, vi, 57, 16 ; G. vi, 60, 4. 

267, vrtravasavayor iva, vi, 100, 51 (tayoh samabhavad yuddham) ; 

B. vi, 99, 31 (tayor abhun mahayuddham). Compare 
Nos. 231, 274. 

268, vedaved&ugap&raglh, iii, 64, 81 ; xiii, 14, 62 ; G. ii, 70, 16 • 

°tattvajnah, metrical, M. vi, 14, 44, etc. 

269, velam iva mahodadhih, vii, 197, 6; E. vi, 76, 63 ; 118, 16; 

G. ii, 30, 30; velam iva sainasSxlya, M. i, 227, 28; velam 
iva : s&dya yatha samudrah, E. vi, 109, 21 ; velam iva 
mah&rnavah, M. iv, 19, 22 ; ix, 3, 18 ; vele ; va makara- 
layam, iv, 52, 19 ; vi, 108, 60, etc. 
vyatltSyam, No. 94. 

270, vySghrakesarinav iva, vii, 14, 68; G. vi, 67, 32. 

271, vyaghrah ksudramrgam yatha, iii, 10, 25 (jaghana) ; vy&- 

ghr&t ksudramrga iva (trastah), G. iii, 33, 21. Compare 
(tr&sayan) sinhah ksudramrgSm yatha, M. iii, 288, 10; 
(drstva uo J dvijate), E. iii, 28, 13; sihham ksudramrga 
yatha (saiiitrastah), M. vi, 19, 10 ; vyadhibhig ca vimathy- 
ante vyadhaih ksudramrga iva, xii, 332, 29. See also 
Nos. 215, 316.’ 

272, vyattananam iva ’ntakam, vi, 63, 26 ; 107, 99 ; E. iii, 32, 6 ; 

and G. iii, 7, 8, where E. iii, 2, 6 has vyaditasyam ; which 
phrase occurs also in M. vi, 114, 39. Compare viii, 91, 
42, Kalananam vyattam iva ’tighoram. For iva 'ntaka 
see No. 104. 

vyahartum upacakrame, No. 14. 
vyus’t&yam, Nos. 94-95. 
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vyomni saud&manl, No. 253. 

273, gakratulyaparakramah. The common terminal is para- 

kramah, to which is prefixed Yama, Vayu, Qakra, etc., as 
in ix, 15, 10, Yama; G. vi, 83, 39, Vayu; G. vi, 75, 2, 
Qakra. The last is naturally the most frequent, Qakra- 
tulyaparakramah, viii, 27, 27, etc.; G. iii, 42, 19; R. iv, 
11, 43; 32, 11 ; vi, 69, 10 and 82; 71, 1 ; Qakratulyabalo 
e pi san, G. iii, 47, 2. See Nos. 206, 293. 

Qakradhvaja, No. 25. 

274, ^akragambarayor iva, R. vi, 76, 77 ; (yatha yuddhe) Qakra- 

Qambarayoh pura, M. vi, 100, 54. See Nos. 231, 267. 

275, Qakraqanisamasparqan (qaran), vi, 108, 35; G. vi, 68, 6, 

where R. 88, 42 has sarpan iva visolbanan ; Indraqani 0 , 
ix, 24, 57, etc.; R. vi, 98, 21; vajr5qani°, R. vi, 43, 32. 
So Qakra, Indra, and vajra, in Qakraqanisamasvanam, 
Indra 0 , vajra 0 , M. vi, 44, 11; 62, 61; G. i, 42, 5 (maha 0 , 
33, 12) ; vajra 0 also R. vi, 100, 32; G. iii, 26, 20; Qakra- 
§anisamaprabha, R. vi, 54, 2. Compare Qarair aganisam- 
sparQaih, M. vi, 117, 22 with Qakr&° vajraQanisam&ih 
qaraih, R. vi, 88, 46 = G. 68, 10 ; also vajrasamsparQa- 
saman qaran, G. vi, 70, 15 (= 90, 44, vajrasparQasamSn) ; 
Qakr&Qanisvanam, ib. 61, 1, etc. 

276, QankhadundubhinihsvanSh, i, 69, 6 ; °nirghosah, R. vi, 42, 39. 

277, Qataqo e tha sahasra^ah, M. iii, 288, 24 ; vi, 35, 5 ; 57, 23 ; 

59, 10 ; vii, 16, 5, etc. ; R. ii, 57, 9 ; G. i, 56, 6 ; G. iii, 34, 
14; G. iv, 50, 18; G. v, 73, 23; 95, 24; G. vi, 99, 14. 
Common is the terminal qatasahasraQah, M. i, 134, 28 ; 
G. ii, 57, 9, etc. 

qaravarsam vavarsa ca, etc., No. 244. 

278, Qaravarsani srjantam (two padas), vi, 59, 66 ; 106, 53 ; 

srjantam Qaravarsani, G. vi, 18, 36. 

279, QaraQ capad iva cyutah, R. iv, 11, 14; Qaraq capagunacyutah, 

G. iii, 33, 16, where R. 27, 13 has gunac cyut&n. M. has 
capacyutah qarah, vi, 48, 79 ; 116, 51, etc., but not I think 
c£pagunacyutah, guna for jyS, being rare in M., though it 
occurs a few times, e. g., viii, 25, 39 ; 26, 30 ; iii, 282, 12. 
Qarena ’nataparvanS, No. 170. 

280, garaih kanakabhusanaih (or °&h), vi, 64, 15 ; ix, 13, 43 ; R. 

vi, 71, 40 ; G. vi, 18, 45, where R. kSficana (as in G. vi, 
86, 30) ; G. vi, 55, 28 ; <jar& hemavibhusitah, R. iv, 8, 22 ; 
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united with phrase No, 87 in ix, 28, 41. See Nos. 85, 336. 

281, Qarair a^Ivisopamaih (or °ah), vii, 37, 12 ; ix, 16, 11; R. vi, 

88, 42; G. vi, 76, 25; j valitilQivisopaman, M. vi, 100, 5. 
For other references, see 1. c. No. 10, p. 146. 

282, garaih sarpavisopamaih (or °ah), vi, 117, 22 ; R. vi, 88, 18. 

283, galabha iva pavakam, vii, 36, 21 ; viii, 24, 61 ; 27, 7 ; xi, 25, 

14 ; G. vi, 44, 38, where R. 65, 43 has patamgan ; Qala- 
bhan iva marutah (vyadhamat), M. vii, 145, 70. Compare 
also the close resemblance in (jalabhanSm iva vrajah or 
vraja iva, M. ix, 11, 25 ; 13, 42, where C. 697 has gaku- 
nanam (in the former, one of a group of similes of arrows, 
bhramar&n&m iva vr&tah qalabh&nam iva vrajah hradinya 
iva meghebhyah, scil. nyapatan Qar&h), and in R, vi, 41, 
49, Qalabh&n&m ivo 7 dgamah ; ix, 13, 41, iva 7 yatim (with 
vraja iva above), perhaps for 7 valim? Compare haiisa- 
vali, E. vi, 69, 37. Another favorite simile is the lamp, 
on which, however, I have at hand, besides the iva pava- 
kam phrases above, only qalabha iva te dlptam agnim 
prapya yayuh ksayam, M. vii, 146, 14; te pavakam iva 
’sadya <jalabh& jlvitaksaye jagmnr vinCKjam sarve vai, G. 
v. 39, 12 ; QalabhS, yatha dipam (pldayeyuh) mumtirsavah 
(suryam abhragana iva), M. vii, 22, 26. See Nos. 151, 
181, 258. 

284, ^ardiila iva kufijaram, vii, 14, 67 ; also in Gr., but ref. lost. 

Terminal, No. 297. 

285, §iro bhr£jisnukundalam, iii, 289, 23 ; <jiro jvalitakundalam, 

E. vi, lOO’ 15 ; 103, 20. See No. 317. 

286, Qigkrag&m Urmim&linim, E. ii, 55, 22, of Yamuna (cf. 113, 

21) ; Vitastam (for gighragam), xiii, 25, 7 ; hrmimalinam 
aksobhyam ksubhyantam iva sagaram, E. ii, 18, 6 ; which 
adds upaplutam iva 7 dityam, a phrase found also in xiv, 
11, 2, in the same situation. 

287, Qlghram prajavitair hayaih, M. vii, 98, 10 ; G. ii, 70, 3, and 

6, where R. 68, 6 has Qlghram (jighrajavair hayaih. See 
No. 78. 

288, Qubham va yadi va papam, v, 34, 4; E. iv, 30, 72. This 

phrase introduces in these passages two different prov- 
erbs. The same occurs xvii, 3, 31, etc. ; E. ii, 18, 25, in 
a general relation. The first va is often omitted in such 
tutus, as in G. v, 64, 6 = Manu xi, 233, ajfi&nad yadi va 
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jnSn&t (followed in G. by na iaecin na ’paradhyati = E. 

vi, 113, 43, where G. 9S, 34 has na kaqcid apa°). 

Quskam vanam, No. 33. 

289, QrngabhyajiL vrsabhav iva, ix, 14, 25 (tataksatus tad& *nyon- 

yam) ; govrso yathci, G. iii, 32, 4. In the latter case the 
warrior thus receives arrows! The reading is nimilita 
iva ’rsabhah, B. iii, 26, 4. Compare Qrnginau govrsav iva, 
v. 1. vrsabh&v, ix, 57, 2. 

(^okabaspaparipluta and some other Qoka-forms, Nos. 137, 
190. ' 

290, Qokopahatacetanah, iii, 59, 14 ; B. iv, 1, 124 ; °cetasam, M. 

vii, 191, 1 ; ix, 41, 25. These to add to No. 190. 

Qvasantam iva, No. 143. 

291, samvartako iva ? nalah, vi, 95, 54 ; G. iii, 1 0, 1 ; G. v, 8, 7 ; 

G. vi, 83, 16. See Nos. 33, 75, 196. 

292, sakhe satyena te Qape, i, 131, 46 ; G. iv, 13, 34. Compare, 

among other variants, vlra satyena te Qape, G. ii, 48, 4, 
where B. 51, 4 has satyenai ’va ca te Qape ; satyen&i J va 
Qap&my aham, B. iv, 7, 22 ; satyena v§i Q&p© devi, G. v, 
34, 7. See No. 294. 

293, satyadharmapar&yanah, iii, 64, 83 ; vii, 12, 26; xii, 278, 39 ; 

337, 63; 11. vii, 74, 19 (where G. has puraskrtya) ; G. i, 
59, 7 ; G. ii, 74, 26 ; G. ii, 19, 6, where B. 22, 9 has nityam 
satyapar&kramah ; wherewith compare nityam dharmapa- 
rayanah, G. iv, 38, 43. Compare satyavrataparayanah, 
M. i, 109, 6 ; xiii, 107, 122 ; G. ii, 21, 3. Compare also sat- 
yaparSkramah, terminal after dhim&n, M. iii, 73, 23 ; after 
Bam ah, G. iii, 33, 10 ; G. v. 66, 21 ; after satyam, B. vi, 
119, 12. Bor the terminals par&yana, parakrama, see Nos. 
69,116,163,206,273. 

294, satyam etad bravimi te, i, 73, 17 ; iii, 56, 14 ; 57, 32 ; xiii, 

14, 178, etc. ; G. ii, 15, 19; G. v, 6, 13; 36, 70; G. vi, 98, 
15 ; etat satyam, G. vi, 23, 32 ; tattvam etad, often in B. ; 
satyena ’ham, B. v, 38, 65 ; satyam pratiQrnomi. te,. B. v, 
1,148; vi, 100, 48; satyam etan nibodha me, G. iv^61, 
4 ; satyam etan nibodhadhvam, M. iii, 298, 13 ; satyam 
etad vaco mama, ix, 35, 75. See No. 292. 

295, samdaQya daQanSir ostham, vi, 91, 31; B. vi, 95, 3 (in M.. 

with the phrase srkkinl parisamlihan ; in B., with kro- 
dhasamraktalocanah) ; B. vi. 69, 88, where G. 49, 76 has 
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sampidya daganuir osthau ; ix, 11, 49, saiiidagya dagana- 
cchadam (C. 577, sariidasiu 0 ). 

296, sapaksav iva parvatau, vii, 14, 71 ; R. ii, 89, 19. Compare 

sagrhgiiv iva parvatau, M. vii, 14, 25 ; ix, 12, 22 ; 55, 40 ; 
Iiailasam iva grnginam, vi, 62, 33; 94, 23. See Nos. 75, 
111, 251. 

saptagirsan, No. 150. 

297, samad&v iva kunjarilu, i, 134, 33 and 34; R. vi, 66, 9 

(plural) ; samada iva hastinah, G. v, 81, 35. 

298, samant&d akutobhayilh, xii, 68, 30; G. iii, 11, 17; both 

after yathSkamam, but with different application ; that 
of M. being found elsewhere, R. ii, 67, 18 (A. J. Phil, 
vol. xx, p. 33). 

299, samudram sarit&m patim, ix, 50, 15 ; R. iv, 11, 8, 

300, sarvakamasamiddhini, ii, 21, 25; ix, 38, 7, °inO, etc.; R. 

iii, 47, 4, etc. 

301, sarvap&papranaganam (parva) i, 2, 79, etc. ; R. vii, 83, 4 

(dharmapravacanam) ; mahapapapranaganl (katha), R. 
vii, 37, 4, 7. 

302, sarvabhuta (bhayaihkara and) bhay£vaha (the former, ix, 

36, 26 ; the latter), G. vi, 60, 49, where R. 69, 149 has 
s£Lryabh&uma ; xiii, 14, 259. Also Manu viii, 347, sar- 
vabhutabhaySvah&n. See also No. 304. 

303, sarvalaksanalaksitS(h), xii, 337, 35; R. vii, 37, 3, 24; 

°sampannam, ix, 6, 13, etc. In R. with phrase No. 236. 
sarvalokapit&mahah, No. 194. 

304, sarvalokabhayamkaram, iii, 65, 20; R. iv, 8, 19 ; G. vi, 91, 

1, where R. 107, 1, has sarvalokabhay&vaham; R. vi, 
108, 30; °bhay&vakam also in xii, 68, 38; R. i, 9, 9 ; 
vii, 22, 6 ; trailokasya bhayavahah, ix, 49, 14. See No. 
302. 

305, sarvalokavigarhitam , i, 118, 22; R. vi, 94, 9; G. ii, 76, 5 

and 13; G. iii, 75, 15, etc. 
sarvalokasya pagyatah, No. 110. 

306, sarvagastravigaradah, ii, 5, 8; ii, 73, 15; vi, 14, 51; xiii, 

32, 1; R. ii, 43, 19; iii, 5, 32; iv, 54, 5; G. vi, 51, 26 
(where R. vi, 71, 28 has sarv&stravidusSah varah) ; Manu, 
vii, 63. Compare G. v, 2, 2, sarvagastrarthakovidam, 
where R. iv, 66, 2 has sarvagastravidam varah. Com- 
pare No. 266. 
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saTvabharanabhusita, No. 113. 

307, sarve yuddhavi^aradah, iii, 276, 13 ; vii, 23, 18 ; G. vi, 29, 

2. Compare yuddham (or yuddbe) yuddhavi^aradah, E. 
vi, 65, 10; G. vi, 31, 7; 42, 11; 76, 31; yudhi y°, ib. 
77, 26. Compare No. 246. 

308, sa vispharya mahac capam, vi, 49, 26 ; G. vi, 51, 5 ; 79, 9 

(ib. 43, vispharya ca). In E. vi, 71, 5 (= G. 51, 5) tada 
capam, where as often, the fact may be remarked that 
G-, mahac capam, is more stereotyped than E. 

309, savisphulinga nirbhidya nipapata mahltale, vii, 92, 67 ; 

savisphulingam sajvalam nipapata mahltale, E. vi, 67, 23. 
In M., sa jvalantl maholke ? va precedes. See No. 148. 

310, sahasrara^mir adityah, iii, 3, 62 ; G. iii, 62, 13 ; old Up. adj. 
saksat kal&ntakopama, Nos. 104-105. 

satta°, No. 186. 

311, s^gara makaralayah, vii, 77, 5 ; sg., ix, 47, 7 ; G. iv, 9, 38. 

312, sadhuvado mahan abhut, vii, 100, 3 ; E. vii, 96, 11 ; jajfte, 

ix, 13, 3; sadhu sadhv iti cukruguh, M. vii, 14, 84; ca 
? bravlt, E. iv. 8, 25; vi, 19, 27; G. v, 56, 35; sadliu 
sadhv iti Eamasya tat karma samapujayan, E. vi, 93, 
36 ; sadhu sadhv iti te neduh, ib. 44, 31 ; iti samhrstah, 
G. ii, 88, 22 (with vicukruQuh) ; sadhu sadhv ite te sarve 
pujayam cakrire tada, M. v, 160, 36 ; sadhv iti vadinah, 
E. vii, 32, 65. 

313, sayakair marmabhedibhih, vii, 21, 10; G. iv, 15, 9; isu- 

bhir, G. vi, 75, 65 ; naracair, M. vii, 16, 7. 

314, sihhakhelagatih (^ximan), i, 188, 10; sihhakhelagatim (va- 

kyam), G. i, 79, 10. Compare in tristubh, gajakhela- 
gamin, xv, 25, 7, with mattagajendragaminin 6. See No. 
203. 

315, sihhanadahq ca kurvantah, vi, 64, 84 ; kurvatam, E. vi, 75, 

41; G. vi, 32, 13, where E. 58, 17 has nardatam; sin- 
hanadam nanada ca, ix, 13, 27 ; atha ? karot, ix, 3, 3 ; 
pracakrire, ix, 8, 19, etc. 

sihhah ksudramrgan yatha and sihhardita, Nos. 215, 271. 

316, sihhene ? ve ’tare mrgah, vii, 7, 53; sihhasye ? ve ? taro 

mrgah, E. vi, 79, 13; sihhasye *va mrga raj an, M. vi, 
109, 14. Compare also the pair ; sihhene *va mahagajah, 
xi, 18, 27 ; E. vi, 101, 53 ; sihhair iva mahadvipah, E. 
vi, 31, 33. See Nos. 215, 271. 
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317, sumrstamanikundalah, i, 78, 17; iv, 18,10; G. vi, 37, 56; 

pra°, M. iii, 57, 4; suinrst&manitoranam, G. v, 16, 39. 
See No. 285. 

318, susrava rudhiram gatr&ir gairikam parvato yatha, ix, 13, 

14; susruvd rudhiram bhiiri naga gairikadhatuvat, G. 
vi, 59, 13. With the first pada of G. here, compare 
cakara rudhiram bhiiri M. iii, 279, 5; and compare also 
G. v, 83, 12, rudhirasravanaih santu gairiktlnfim iva 
’karah. 

319, satamagadhabandinam, vii, 7, 8 ; G. li, 26, 14, nom., where 

R. 26, 12 has bandinah . . . sutamagadhah. 

320, srkkinl parisamlihan, iii, 157, 50; iv, 21, 51 ; vi, 91, 31; 

111, 11 ; vii, 146, 120 ; ix, 14, 40, etc., v. 1., parilelihan, 
C. vi, 4,094 = 91, 31; samlihan rajan, ix, 55, 24; in iii, 
124, 24, lelihan jihvaya vaktram (vyattanano ghoradr- 
stir grasann iva jagad balat sa bhaksayisyan) samkrud- 
dhah, as in R. vi, 8, 22 = G. v, 79, 12, kruddhah 
parilihan srkkaiii (G. vaktram) jihvaya. In R. vi, 67, 
140, jihvaya parilihyantaih srkkini Qoniteksite, where 
G- 46, 86 has lelihanam asrg vaktraj jihvaya qonitoksi- 
tam. Compare, also in R., osthau parilihan <p.isk&u 
(netrair animisair iva mrtabhuta iva ? rtas tu). In M. 
vi, 64, 31, srkkinl, where C. 2,840 has srkkinim; in 
other cases, srkkinl is the Bombay reading, as observed 
PW. s. v. where srkv 0 is preferred. The type is not yet 
stereotyped in R., as it is in M.’s titular phrase. See 
Nos. 106, 295. 

321, se ’ndrair api sur&suraih, vii, 12, 28, etc. ; R. vi, 48, 30. 

In M. preceded by na hi qakyo Yudhisthirah grahltum 
samare rajan ; in R. by ne J mau QakySu rane jetum. The 
phrase is not infrequent, 
sthitam <j&ilam, No. 91. 

322, sphurate nayanam savyam bahuQ ca hrdayam ca me, R. iii, 

59, 4 ; sphurate nayanam ca ? sya savyam bhayanivedanam 
bahuh prakampate savyah, H. 2, 110, 25. 

323, smitapUrvabhibhasinl, iii, 55, 19 ; xii, 326, 35 ; H. 2, 88, 35 ; 

R. vi, 34, 2; G. iii, 49, 5 ; °bhasit&, M. i, 140, 55 ; nityam 
susmitabh&sini, R. v,16, 21 (G. sa°) ; smitapUrvam abhSr 
sata, G. v, 92, 12 ; smitaptirvabhibhasipam, Raghuv, xvii, 
31. 
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324, svabahubalam acjritak, iii, 285, 10 ; G. iii, 63, 13 ; G. vi, 84, 

20 ; Sqritya, M. i, 140, 38 ; v, 133, 45. Compare Manu 
is, 255, rastram bfihubalaQritam. 

325, svabahubalaviryena, vii, 4, 5 ; G. vi, 25, 35. 
svarnapunkhaih^ Nos. 34, 234. 

326, svarbbanur iva bhaskaram, iii, 11, 52, paryadhavata ; G. iii, 

30, 44, abhyadhavata. See No. 73. 

327, svairesv api kutah ^apan (na ? ham inrsa bravimy evam), i, 

42, 2 ; svairesv api na tu bruyam anrtam kaccid apy abam 
(after pated dyaub No. 153), G. ii, 15, 29; na ? ham 
mitbya vaco bruyam svairesv api kuto 'nyatba, siii, 51, 
17. 

328, bate tasmin hatam sarvam, E. vi, 65, 45 ; tasmin bate batam 

sarvam, is, 7, 37 ; mule bate, etc., G. vi, 79, 6 ; tasmin 
jite jit am sarvam, E. vii, 20, 17 ; in tristubh, E. vi, 67, 
71, asmin bate sarvam idam batam syat (G. 46, 57, 
vipannam). 

329, banta te katbayisy&mi, i, 94, 4 ; iii, 201, 9 ; vii, 12, 1 ; is, 

44, 5 ; sii, 341, 18 ; H. 1, 4, 31, etc. ; E. i, 48, 14, etc. 
Compare banta te 'bam pravaksyami, M. vi, 101, 5 ; banta 
te klrtayisyami ; hanta te sampravaksyami, G. .vi, 3, 1. 
In Katb. Up. v, 6, banta ta idam (te ? dam) pravaksyami 
gubyam brabma sanatanam ; katb., Gita, 10, 19. 

330, barinam vataranbasam, iii, 42, 7 (da<ja vajisahasrani) ; 284, 

23 ; sabasram api ca ? <jvanafb deqyanam vataranbasam, G. 
ii, 72, 23. 

331, harsagadgadaya vaca, iii, 167, 2 ; siii, 14, 342 ; E. vii, 33, 9 ; 

G. vi, 98, 13, 109. There are many barsa° compounds 
like those in baspa above, Nos. 190-193 ; harsavyakula- 
locanab, E. iv, 5, 21 ; harsabaspakuleksana, G. vi, 112, 
100 ; barsaparyakuleksana, E. vi, 50, 45 ; harsagadgadam 
uvaca or vacanam, M. iii, 138, 12; G. iii, 3, 13. The 
common phrase of G. baspagadgadaya vaca or gira is fre- 
quently unrepresented in the other text : G. i, 79, 24 ; ii, 
35, 30 ; baspagadgadabbasinl, G. iv, 19, 29 (but this 
occurs E. vi, 116, 17) ; G. v, 33, 2 ; G. vi, 101, 19 ; also 
E. v, 67, 33, where G. has samdigdhaya gira (noticed above 
in Nos. 190-193) ; but E. has baspagadgadaya gira in 
v, 25, 2 ; 39, 7 ; 40, 21 ; vi, 113, 1.6 ; with a new turn 
(compare iv, 8, 16, harsavyakulitaksaram) in v, 38, 11, 
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baspapragrathitfiksaram, where G. 36, 10 has b&spagad- 
gadabhasinl ; both have rosagadgadayfi vaca, E. vi, 29, 6, 
= G. 5, 4. hi. has haiisagadgadabhtlsiiiT, iv, 9, 10; si, 18, 
14, etc., as also abravld baspagadgadain, iii, 259, 12; 
baspasamdigdhaya giril and vaca, iii, 64, 101 ; 74, 24, etc. 
G. ; s bdspagadgadaya, tatah, after vacfi, ii, 58, 13, is in E. 
sabaspaparibaddhaya. Coraparo E. iv, 7, 1 (vakyam) 
sabaspam baspagadgadah. In K. vii, 6, 3, bhayagadgada- 
bhasinah. In E. iv, 8, 29, et&vad uktva vaeanaxii bftspa- 
dusitalocanah b&spadiisitaya v&cft no 7 ccfiih Qaknoti 
bh&situm. See Nos. 190-193. - 

332, harsenotphullanayanah, vii, 39, 9; G. ii, 74, 3; harsad ut°, 

ix, 60, 42. See No. 265. 

333, hahakaram pramuficantah, iii, 65, 11 ; vimuficatam, G. vi, 54, 

11. A common form is hahakaro mahan aslt, vi, 48, 84; 
49, 38 ; ix, 44, 42, etc. ; tada ’bliavat, ix, 16, 44 ; haha- 
karo mahan abhdt, E. vii, 69, 13. Compare also haha- 
bhutam ca tat sarvam (asid nagaram), xiii, 53, 41 ; 
hahabhuta tada sarva Lanka, G. vi, 93, 4. The Haha- 
hnhQ. pair of G. vi, 82, 50 are found xii, 325, 16, haha- 
huhu<j ca gandharvau tustnvuh. 

334, haha-kilakilaqabdah, vi, 112, 35; atah k°, G. v, 65, 12; 

tatah, viii, 28, 11 ; hrst&h, ix, 18, 30, etc. ; Sslt, M. i, 69, 
8; aslc catacat^abdah, C. ix, 1,249 = B. 23, 70, kaiakata. 
Compare No. 81. 

335, hemajalapariskrtam, iii, 312, 44 ; E. vi, 102, 11 ; j&tarttpa 0 , 

ix, 32, 39. 

336, hemapattavibhusitam, ix, 14, 30 ; G. vi, 106, 23 (padma in 

E. for patta); hemapattanibaddhay&, ix, 32, 68; °paris- 
krta, viii, 29, 35 ; usually of club or car. The ending 
hemapariskrtam is found passim, ix, 16, 39 ; 21, 22 ; 57, 
46 ; G. iv, 11, 4, when E. 12, 4 has svarna 0 ; G. vii, 14, 
7 ; 18, 8. See No. 280. 

337, hemapunkhaih QilS^itaih, vii, 29, 4 ; rukmapunkh&ih §ila<}i- 

t&ih, G. iii, 8, 7 ; cf. ix, 25, 7 ; 28, 5, etc. Eor svarna- 
puiikhaih, see No. 234. 

In presenting this list, I must again call attention to what 
has been said on p. 72. The phrases have been collected at 
haphazard and cannot be used to determine the relation of one 
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text of one epic, but only to show the general base of epic 
phraseology. A more complete list would be needed for special 
critical purposes. Under No. 196, I have acknowledged a con- 
tribution from Professor Hardy. Eighteen parallels were also 
kindly sent me by Professor Jacobi, two of which, Nos. 153 b 
and 229 b, I had not previously enrolled. The parallels were 
slowly collected by memory, chance, and often, as I wish par- 
ticularly to acknowledge, from the ample store of citations in the 
Petersburg Lexicon, which has given me many a trail to follow. 
But even in correcting the proofs I find more cases. Thus the 
simile of No. 149 is the same as that of Dhammapada 327, and 
the stanza on repentance, na tat kuryam punar iti, iii, 207, 51, is 
comparable in wording with Dh. P. 306. But on this field spe- 
cialists can doubtless find many more cases. A long (omitted) 
parallel is that of M. xvi, 2, 6, ciclkucl ? ti vS^anti sarika Vrsni- 
ve^masu, and B. vi, 35, 32, clcikuci ? ti va^antah ^arika (sic) 
ve^masu sthitah, with the circumjacent stanzas. Eor one begin- 
ning upaplutam (not in place), see under No. 286. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF EPIC QLOKA FORMS. 

Prior Fada of Epic 

The patliyfi, w A'. Caesura may be anywhere, but is usu- 

ally after the fourth or fifth syllable. With the exception 
of Nos. 7 and 8 all these pathya forms are found often in 
both epics, though Nos. 1 and 6 are less frequent than 
the other regular forms, of which Nos. 2 and 3 are most 
common, though No. 5 is often preferred to No. 3. See 
pp. 219, 248. 

1, x _ w _ w xi, s&ha tvayd gamisySml ; &vighnam astu S&- 

vitry&h; dyUte sa nirjitaq cai ? vit; puny&havacane rfrjnah. 
Tor ceesura, further : Qardih kadambaklkrtya, vii, 146, 124 ; 
Mad bubhuksito mahsarn, R. vi, 60, 63. This measure is 
found passim but is less frequent than No. 6, q. v. 

2, x: w xd, k&risy&my etad ovaih c2L ; kftthayoge kathk- 

yoge; &sld r&ja Nimir nam&; tlcus tan vai munin sarvan. 
To avoid third vipula after spondee, yugesv Isasu chatresu 
(sic, vii, 159, 36 = 7,077). For caesura: madhtini drona- 
mStr&nl ; na ’tah p£plyasl kacld. 

3, id^ w Ad, abhigamyo ’pasamgrhya ; bahudeySq ca 

rajanah; na ; rjunali khedam &y&tl; tatra gacchanti raja- 
nah. For csesura: rSksasaih stayam£nah san; tarn ajam 
k£ran£tm£nam. 

4, Ad wu a na Qastrena na Q&strena; tatas trpta iti 

jnatva ; bhutaq cai ’va bhavisySq ca; vedasyo 'panisat 
satyam. __For caesura : samgrSme samupodhe ca (R. ii, 75, 
39, cf. A<jv. <3% S. iii, 12, 1); rudantau rudatl duhkhat; 

1 Some of the examples, especially in the case of rare forms, have already 
been given by Jacobi in his Ramayana, and in the GurupujakSumudt For 
the following lists I have sometimes drawn also on examples furnished by 
Gildermeister, Bohtlingk, and Benfey. References for usual cases are not 
necessary, and have not been given. Sporadic and rare forms, or those of 
special interest, are referred to their place. 
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udftsinavad aslno ; tesam Spatatam qabdah ; mantrabrfthma- 
nakartarah. This foot is sometimes duplicated, as it is both 
metrically and verbally in vinihqvasya vinihqvasya, and 
may be repeated a third time, not only with initial syllaba 
anceps, as in viii, 45, 19, dharmam Pahcanadam drstvft dkig 
ity aha pitftmahah, but even syllable for syllable, as in vii ? 
201, 62, ftniyftnsftm ftnubhya^ eft brkadbkyaQ eft. Not in- 
frequently, however, this measure seems to be avoided in 
favor of No. 6, as in vasftma (sic) susukham putra, i, 157, 12. 

5, ^ w — w w tvftyi tisthati deve^ft ; vlditam bhavatftm 

sarvam ; sakrd aha dadftnl J tl (iii, 294, 26 = Manu ix, 47) ; 
ka ? si devi kuto va tvam. Tor csesura: kuru me vaca- 
nam tata; jagatl ’ndrajid ity eva; dhruvam fttmajayam 
matvft ; ksatajoksitasarvangah ; mrstakftncanakonftn&m ; 
langalaglapitagrlvfth. This arrangement is popular, often 
appearing in groups, as in daksinena ca margena . . . gaja- 
vajisamftklrnam . . . vahayasva mahabhftga, E. ii, 92, 13-14, 
etc. Contrasted trochaic and iambic opening is somewhat 
affected (Nos. 5 and 3), as in : yo balftd anuQasti J ha . . . 
mitratftm anuvrttam t£L . . . pradlpya yah pradlptftgnira, 
ii, 64, 9-10. The pyrrhic opening is generally preferred ; 
the amphimacer, although not shunned (ma quco, nara- 
< 5 ardula, ix, 63, 53, etc.) is often avoided when in one word, 
as in Nala, 5, 8, musnantl (sic) prabhayft rftjnam ; so 
kurvantlm, ib. 16, 11, etc. This may be due, however, to 
grammatical unifying (p. 250). Many examples give an 
anapaestic fall according to the natural division of the 
words, as in vii, 54, 57, asinft gadayft §aktyS dhanusft ca 
mahftrathah. On na bibheti yada eft ’yam, see below the 
note to No. 35. 

6, ftnekaqatabhftumftnl ; vftnam kusumitam 

drastum; brUyasta janasamsatsb $ yat tac chrnu mahft- 
bftho. Tor csesura : dole ’va muhur ftyftti; kim ftbharana- 
krtyena ; antahpuracarftn sarvftn ; mft bhftir iti tam fthe 
’ndrah. This also is a favorite combination, though less 
frequent than Nos. 4 and 5. It appears in groups, as in 
ix, 12, 14, where three successive pftdas begin 

(w H ) ; or E. ii, 94, 4 -5, 7, where three neighboring 

hemistichs begin thus (the last,nftnftmxgaganair dvlpitara- 
ksvrksagan&ir vrtah). See No. 4, ad finem. 
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7, ^ ^ i', Quktimatlm anangHiii c3., vi, 9, 35; ragmi- 

vatam iva ’dityah, y ; 156, 12 ; esa hi parsato viro, C. vii, 
8,821, eso in B. Compare No. 33, note. 

8, wvoww v, PaQusakhasah&y&s tu, xiii, 93, 79 ; phalaka- 

paridhanaQ ca, xii, 304, 14 (parallel to <piihacarmaparldka- 
nah, etc. ; metrically bettered 1 in C., phalakaiii). 

First vipula, Caesura usually after the fourth or 

fifth. Pinal brevis not unusual even in E. ; and common 
in Mbh. All forms are found in both epics, except No. 12, 
which is sporadic in both, and No. 13, unique. See p. 
221. 

9, ^ — w — atho ’tthitesu bahusfi ; yfttha yatha hi 

nrpatih; na tvadvaco ganayatl; gatva, Sudeva, nagarlm. 
Por csesura ; sa kampayann iva malum ; anekavaktrana- 
yanSm; danstrakar&lavadanam ; satvam rajas tama itl; 
tvaya hi me bahu krtarn yad anyah (tristubh, Nala, 18, 20). 
This combination, common in the older and freer style, 
declines in ESmayana and classical poetry. As an example 
of the refinement of G%, it is interesting in view of this 
fact to notice that No. 9 is often admitted even in the 
later E., when omitted (or altered) in G. For example, 
both Spftavarnavadan&m, E. ii, 76, 4 (not in G.) ; sukho- 
sitah sma bhagavan, E. iii, 8, 5 (smo in G.) ; mahodara^ 
ca qayitah, E. v, 48, 8 c (not in G.) ; Vibhlsanena sakito, E. 
vi, 85, 35 (not in G.) ; avagyam eva labhate, E. vi, 111, 25 
(not in G.) ; and also aham Yama<} ca Varunah, E. vii, 
6, 6 (otherwise G.) ; matuh kulam pitrkulaiii, E. vii, 9, 
11 (otherwise G.) ; nihatya tahs tu samare, E. vii, 11, 
17 (otherwise G.) ; sanakrammamakarftsamudrasya, E. vii, 
32, 35 (otherwise G.) ; tasmdt purd duhitaram, E. vii, 12, 
10 (otherwise G.). But in the (interpolated?) passage, 
G. vii, 23, 45 and 46, the form occurs twice. 

10, ^ na hantavyah striya itl, vii, 143, 67; na 

Qakya sa jarayithm, E. iv, 6, 7; bhaveyur vedavidnsah; 
yogi yufrjita satatam; yah pfijyah pfijayasi mam. Por 
csesura : tatah sa baspakalaya ; na ? yam loko *sti na paro ; 
putraQ ca me vinihatah; haha rajann iti muhtir; mrglv- 

1 In R. iv, 43, 15 vicinyata (°tha in 12) mahabhagam may bo for yicinuta; 
but more probably the verb w&b ab initio modernized to the a-conjugation, 
like inv, jinv, piny. The usual epic form is middle vicinudhvam. 
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otphullanayana ; chayhsamsaktasalilo ; kirn karyam briihi 
bhagavan. To avoid second vipula after spondee, vayaiii 
paQyama (sic) tapash. See p. 248, 

11, w w w w hsitah smo ha vasatlm ; Dilmayantyfl saha 

Nalah ; yatra tad brahma paramhm ; yena doso nabhavita. 
Tor caesura : candralekham iva navam ; annasamsk&ram api 
ch ; kufijaradvipamahisiV ; brahmanaksatriyaviQam ; Sgrato 
vayucapalah ; Sarayum punyasalilam. When ending in 
brevis often followed by another or two : salilasthas tava 
suta, idam, ix, 31, 37; sa tatho ? ktva munijanam, ar&j-; 
usitah smo ha vasatim anujan&tu, E. ii, 54, 37. !Nos. 10 
and 11 prevail over No. 9 in the later style. There is no 
general preference for either of the former two in the 
Mbh., but in E. No. 11 is more common than No. 10, as it 
often is in parts of Mbh. 1 

12, w w w w ± l , pradlptaQ ca qikhimukhah, vii, 146, 7 ; 

viddhi tvam tn naram rslm; xv, 31, 11 ; tan no jyotir abhi- 
hatam, ii, 72, 7 ; tada vartmasu calitah, E. vii, 16, 30 (v. 1. 
in G-.). The last example is peculiar in not having the 
caesura after the fourth syllable, where, as Professor Jacobi 
has shown, irregular forms are usually (but, it may be 
added, not by any means invariably) cut. 

13, w w w , w w w , jalacarah sthalaearah, G. i, 13, 29. 

Second vipula, _ w w Caesura usually after fourth or 

fifth syllable ; final prevailingly long (brevis quite rare in 
E.). No. 14 is the only form usually found in E. but Nos. 
15 and 16 are common enough in Mbh.; all the other 
forms except a sporadic No. 18 being absent in E. and 
sporadic only in Mbh. See p. 221. I give here several 
examples of final brevis and therewith variant caesuras. 
The cases I take chiefly from E., because they are anom- 
alous there and not so easily found as in M. 

14, ^ — w w w — , shram sur&p&h pibata, E. ii, 91, 52; &n5r 

hitagnir Qataghr ; y&to yato niQcaratl ; hnor anlyan su- 
man&h, v, 46, 31 (also a tristubh opening) ; hvidhyad 
hcaryasuto ; jagarti cai ? va svapitl ; rajadhirajo bhavatl ; 
dino yay&u nagapuram ; tvam eva sarvana viqati ; viro 

1 So far as I have noticed, this form of vipula least often has final brevis 

in R, as in iii, 16, 22, na Vagahanti salil&m, out of twenty-nine with long final 

(in a thousand verses). 

V 29 
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jananyft mama eft, K. v, 39, 2 ; lift Karna lift Karna it! ; 
somena sardham ca tavft; vftsftnsi y avail ti labile ; Eftma- 
yanaih vedasamam, E. vii, 111, 4 • dftvftgnidiptftni yathft; 
sft cintayamftsa tadft; udvejite me lirdayaiii. 

15, ^ bhftvftn dliarmo dliarma !t! ; Glirtftcirii 

nama ’psarasftm ; diirftvftram durvisamaiii, E. vi, 90, G6 ; 
tftto vayuh prftdur abliut ; 1 tfttah kruddho vftyusutah, E. 
vi, 59, 112 ; pftriQrantam pathy abliavat, E. ii, 72, 9 ; 3 
pftnftvah kirn vyaharase ; sftkasravyftmft nrpate; yftvad 
bhumer ayur ihft; ko inftiii nftmnft kirtayatl; jnfttvft rakso 
bhlmabalftm E. vi, 60, 15; praty ftdityam praty analaiii; 
drstve J mam Vrsnipravaram ; vedftdhyftyi dharmaparah; 
ViQVftmitro Dlrghatamfth, E. vii, 96, 2. 

16, hi v ftpaviddhaig eft ’pi rathftih, E. vi, 43, 43 ; 

Iti loke nirvacanam ; atmayftjl so 'traaratlr ; sfti ; va pftpam 
plftvayat! ; Qrftntayugyah Qrftntahayo ; vftyuvego vftyubalo ; 
urdhvadrstir dhyftnaparft; hemaQrngft rftupyakhurfth; nitya- 
mtllft nityaphalfth, E. vi, 128, 102 ; ekasftle sthftnumatlm, 
E. ii, 71, 16; tftryamftnftn Vftitaranim, G., vii, 25, 11; 
kruragastrah krurakrtah. This combination is found in 
Manu, v, 152. Compare Oldenberg, ZDMG., xxxv, 183; 
and Jacobi, Eftmftyana, p. 25; Gurupuj., p. 50. It occurs 
oftenest in the older texts, e. g., four times in Eyftta, 
with caesura always after the fourth, as far as I have ob- 
served. But it is not necessarily old (e. g., E. ii, 71, 16, 
is “ interpolated 77 ). I happen to have on hand no example 
of two breves (initial and final). 

17, grhasthas tvam ftQraminftm, xiii, 14, 319 ; 

yftthft vartayan pnrusah, xiii, 104, 5; brahmft ’dityam 
unnayatl, iii, 313, 46; agrahyo hnrto bhavatl, xiv, 51, 34.® 

18, ^ nft hinasti nft ’rabhate, xii, 269, 31 ; ftpa- 
krtya buddhimatah, v, 38, 8 ; sfttato nivftritavftn, vi, 96, 3 ; 
Khrupandavapravarfth, vii, 137, 16 ; vfsamacchadfti racitftih, 
iii, 146, 22 ; dvlpinft sa sihha ivft, E. vii, 23, 5, 14 (unique 
in E.). This irregular combination also is found in 

1 So, tato yarsam pradur abliut; tato vyomni pradur abhut, etc. 

2 Professor Jacobi regards this as " irregular ” and proposes to scan it as 
p&r!$rantam, but in view of the other examples this seems unnecessary, 
though 9 r do not always make position. Compare Nos. 20 and 39. R. has 
the same measure in iii, 8Q # 23 ; v, 4, 19. 

8 Perhaps originally agTahyo amrto bhavati. 
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Mann. See Oldenberg, 1. c. Jacobi has most of tlie 
examples. 

19, samskrtya ca bhojayat!, iii, 96, 8. Also 

in Mann v, 47 (cited by Oldenberg, loc. cit.) and i, 88, ad- 
hyapanam adhyayanam (cited by Oldenberg, through an 
oversight, as a first vipula). Not in E. 

20, .uu ajagavam namadhanuh, iii, 126, 34; dv&- 

daQapngam saritam, v, 46, 7. Compare Jacobi, Gurupuj., 
p. 51. The type is old; compare n£ 7 virato du^caritat, 
Katha Up. ii, 23. Not in E. 

Third vipula, Caesura usually, and in E. al- 

most invariably, after the fifth syllable. The only general 
form is No. 21, but in Mbh., while not common, No. 22 
is found more frequently than are the last four cases. 
Final syllable long or short. Except Nos. 25, 27, all ir- 
regularities are found sporadically in E. 

21, __ v_/ tato 'bravln mam yacant&m ; qtloncha- 

vrttir dharmStma; p&l&yamano vadhyetft, E. ii, 75, 39; 
saptarsayo m&m vaksyantl; na stlianakalo gacchamah; 
jane ca Eamam dharmajnam, E. ii, 90, 22. For cmsura; 
bhaveyur, agvadhyakso 'si, Nala, 15, 6 ; bhavanti vlrasya 
? ksayyah, iv, 43, 13; tasmat tu Mamdhate 7 ty evam, vii, 
62, 71 ; grhasthadharraena 7 nena, xiii, 2, 87 ; tathai ? va 
viQvedevebhyah, xiii, 97, 14; sa vardhamanadv&rena, xv, 
16, 3. This form of third vipula is more common than 
the second vipula in later texts. It is sometimes grouped, 
as in ix, 11, 28-29, where occur three successive hemi- 
stichs with this opening. In Nala 18, 21, the reading is 
sa evam ukto *tha ’Qvaqya, for which evain ukto *tha c qv&- 
Qya tarn is read by some, an improbable change. 

22, ^ )=l. In several of the examples (see p. 242 ff.) 

it is questionable whether position is made by the lingual, 
that is whether the pada is not pathya ; hate Bhisme ca, 
Drone ca, ix, 4, 11 ; sthira buddhir hi Dronasya, vii, 190, 
43; tatha Bhismena Dronenft, ii, 58, 23; klm artham 
Vail cai ? tena, E. vii, 35, 11 (v. 1. Yalighatena) ; ks&yam 
na 'bhyeti brahmarse, E. vii, 78, 21 (v. 1. in G.) ; bhaks- 
yam bhojyam ca brahmarse, ib. 24 (also G., 85, 28) j 1 

1 Compare Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 25, who gives also ma bhaisi Rambhe 

bhadrarix te, and tam anvarohat Sngrivah, R. i, 64, 5 and vi, 38, 8 (with v.L). 
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so *yam matto 'ksadyuteml, ii, G2, 6 ; daivaiii hi prajnfim 
musnati, ii, 5S, 18 ; jilanam vfii nfima pratyaksam, v, 43, 
48 5 nityodyogliq ca krlcladbhih ; prsthacchinnfiu paiq- 
vacchinnan, x, 8 , 116 ; tasya ? £ii ksiptfin bhallan hi, 
vii, 92, 9 (short before ks ?) ; 1 2 * * * * brahman kim kurmah 
kim kfiryflm, E. vii, 33, 12 (kurmalie in G.). a In yi, 16, 
22 = 629, B. has qvetosmsam Qvetahayaih, where C. has 
qvetosnisam Qvetaccliatraiii. As regards the licence, in 

ix, 4, 31, appears (after ^ — ) ca to bhrata instead 

of the ca bhrata te of G. Compare v, 121, 7, where Lhr 
may fail to make position, nifinena bhrastah s vargas te* 
In TTala 10, 37, both B. and C. have kathaiii ca nasta 
jfiatibhyah (for blirasta). The type is antique, withal 
with caesura after the fourth syllable, as in some of the 
examples above, and in Manu ii, 120 = Mbh. v, 38, 1 = 
xiii, 104, G4, urdhvam pr&na, hy utlcr&manti (v. 1. vyutkril- 
manti in Mahabh&sya, IS. xiii, p. 405)* 

23, ^ The same question arises here in re- 

gard to the length of the first syllable of the second foot. 
Other examples aro extremely rare: presaydmasil rfijft- 
nam, i, 141, 14 ; bhagavftn clcvarslnam tvaih, iii, 273, 4 ; 
sarvaqaucesu br&hmena, xiii, 104, 112 ; kiih tu Efunasya 
prityartham, E. y, 53, 13 ; yam pravarteyaih samgr&mam, 
Gr. vii, 38, 12 . 8 This combination also is found in Manu, 
iv, 98, ata urdhvam tu echandahsi. In vii, 6,245, C. has 
prapalayantah samtrast&h, where B. 146, 92, has prfipa- 
layanta. This form occurs also Ii. ii, 36, 28 (with v. 1.), 

24, ^ na ced v&fichasi tvaih dyiltam, Nala, 26, 

8 ; Eudrasye ? va hi kruddhasyd, vii, 192, 7. The form 
given by Oldenberg, loc. cit., from Manu is due to an 
oversight. Once in E. v, 23, 17, with v. 1. To avoid this 
form and wrong caesura, iNala 16, 18 has dehaih dh&ra- 
ya(n)tim dlmbm. In hi (kruddhasya), hi is probably to 
be read as a light syllable. 

1 This licence is Puranic and may ho assumed here* 

2 Perhaps kurma should he read here for kurmab, as in ix, 32, 62, kiih 

kurma te priyara. In Mbh. vii, 62, 46 = 2,048, B. has kim kurma and C. has 

kim kurmah kamam kamarha. 

8 Perhaps for pravarteya, the middle, as in B. vii, 36, SO, evamridhani 

karmard pravartata mahabalahu 
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25, m, d&Qa pauca ca prapta.nl, xii, 319, 21 ; &pa- 

karinam mam viddhl, xiii, 96, 7 ; y&jusam ream samnam 
ca, iii, 26, 3 ; narakapratisthas te syuh, y, 45, 8. 1 

26, w , , adyaprabkrti qrivatsah, xii, 343, 132 (per- 

haps pathya). 2 The only case cited by Jacobi from It. is 
i, 65, 13, also of the same form, vin&qayati trailokyam. 
Both are in late additions. 

27, ^ w w tvam iya yanta na ? nyo 'sti, Bala 20, 18; 

saptadaqe J man rajendrft, y, 37, 1. The texts have eva 
for iva in Nala, which is impossible. Odd as are these 
forms they are not without Manavic authority and it is 
far more likely that iva was changed to eva than that eva 
was written for iva. Oldenberg, loc. cit., xxxv, p. 184, 
gives examples from Manu (iii, 214 ; iv, 154). ISTot in B. 
Fourth vipula, — w _ h. Bo. 28 is the usual form, though 
Bos. 29-32 are not uncommon in Mbh. and are found occa- 
sionally in B. On the caesura, usually after the fourth 
syllable, see Jacobi, G-urupuj., p. 51. 3 

28, ^ — w __ __ Brhaspatig co ? qana c&; naELhur muhur 

muhyamanah; Snantaram raj adarah, B. ii, 89, 14; v£y- 
asyat&m pujayan me, B. iv, 7, 14 ; so Vastrat&m atmanaq 
ca ; aksapriyah satyavadl ; Yisnoh padam preksamanah, 
B. ii, 68, 19. V&ikhanasa valakhily&h, B. iii, 6, 2. 
Caesura: tadai Va ganta ’sini tlrthany, iii, 92, 17 ; Yudhi- 
sthirenai ? vam ukto, iii, 201, 8 ; YudhisthirasyS, ; nuyatr&m, 
iii, 233, 50; Dhanahjayasyai ’sa kamah, v, 77, 19; rajas 
tamaq ca 'bhibhuya, vi, 38, 10. 

29, H p&risvakta^ ca ? rjunen& ; 2,naditv£n 

nirgunatv&t ; aprcche tvam svasti te 'stti; ekah panthS, 

1 The first example may be pathya and the three last are so good hyper- 
meters that the change may be at least suspected, yajusam ream (ca) ; Bpa- 
karinam (tu) ; narakapratisthas te tu syuh, 

2 Compare the second note to No. 15, and p. 242 ff. 

8 Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 25, states that in R. ii— vi there are only thirty- 
eight cases of fourth vipula, and of these all but seven follow ^ — . In 

the Mahabharata the same vipula occurs on an average as many times as this 
in a compass equivalent to only half the sixth book of the Ramayana. This 
statement therefore must restrict the somewhat Ramayanesque utterance of 
Oldenberg, who in ZDMG. vol. xxxv, p. 184, Bemerkungen zur Theorie des 
(Jloka, says that this metre in general is common in Manu, but “ much more 
restricted in epic poetry,” a statement which is true of the Ramayana and of 
parts of the Mahabharata. Compare above, pp. 224 ff. 
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bralimanftnam ; eto nugub kiidraveyab, Ii. vi, 00, 49; 
Vidyutkeqad garbham apa, R. vii, 4, 18, and 23. The 
measure is grouped in v, 35, 60-02, papaiiv kurvan papakir- 
tib . . . pimyaib kurvan punyakirtih . . . nastaprajnah 
pftpam evil, etc. 

30 5 m w v _ nit samfino brahmanasy il ; jatarupam drona- 

mey&m; atra gatlia klrtayantl; atra gatlia blifunigltali; 
r&japutra pratyaveksa; kama esa krodha esft ; Dhrstake- 
tuQ Cekitanah KSuprajah, vi, 25, 5 ; evam ukte Naissadhena ; 
evam ukta Ravanena, R. vii, 23, 5, 34; ekavanuXn eka- 
vesan ekarupun, ib. 40; prapnuyamo brahmalokam, R. vi, 
66, 24. The measure occurs oftenest in such repetitions 
as urdhvareta urdhvalihgali, lokavrttfid rajavrttain, etc.; 
proper names (as above) ; and in some set phrases, of 
which the commonest is an instrumental after evam nktah 
or uktva (which also is a common tristubh opening, evam 
ukte V&madevena, etc.) or tlm stereotyped evain uktah 
pratyuvaca, e. g., i, 145, 27 ; viii, 24, 5 ; 34, 144, etc. 

31 ; w w „ ^ kaihcit kalam usyat&m vai, iii, 216, 12 ; 

mumocai J va parthive ’ndrah, R. vii, 33, 17 (v. 1. in G.). 

32, — w _ w — ^alabhastram a^mavarsam, iii, 167, 33; 
avic&lyam etad uktam, iii, 294, 31 ; kirn nimittam icchaya 
me, R. vii, 16, 5; paksinag catuspado va, R. vii, 30, 10 
(v. 1. in G.), cited by Jacobi for abhorrent cmstira. 1 

33, w _w__ w, yajurmaya rhmayaQ ca, 0. xii, 10,400, cor- 
rected in B. 285, 126, to yajurmayo 2 ; tatha ^ramavasike 
tu, C. xv, 1,105. This latter is in a benedictive stanza at 
the end of A^rama Parvan. It is not in B. 

Minor Ionic, ^ ^ These forms are all separately spor- 

adic. They are found both in the earlier, Upanishad, and 
the later, Purfina, qloka. 8 I have called the measure the 
fifth vipula merely to indicate that, while each special 

1 A Puranic measure; compare jitadevayajfiabhagah, Ag. P. iv, 4, etc. 

2 A clear case of sacrifice of grammar, sandhi, to metre, as above in No. 7. 

8 Tor example, Agni P. x, 23, where the pada ends da?a devSh, Here too 

is found the major Ionic, e. g., ib. xiv, 1, a pada ending in Dauryodhani (so 
Vayu P. vii, 27) ; also the diiambus, e. g,, Ag. P. iv. 11. The older of these 
Puranas has three cases of minor Ionic in the compass of two short sections, 
Vayu, v, 34, para? ca tu prakrtatvat; vi, 10, sa vedavady upadanstyrah; and 
again, ib., 17. In Vayu Ixi, 108, rgyajulisamatharva (-rupipe brahmape 
namah), wo must read sama-atharva, as minor Ionic. 
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combination is sporadic, tlie ending itself is not a great 
rarity in Mbh., though not found in B. (except as shown 
in No. 36). 

34, M __ w — w w — Bh&glratham yajaman&ih, vii, 60, 8 ; tato 

Vjuno garavarsam, iii, 39, 36; 46, 52; hay&n dvipans 
tvarayanto, ix, 9, 47 ; satyavratah purumitrah, vi, 18, 11 
repeated from v, 58, 7 ; yan mamakaih pratipannam, C. 
vii, 8,133 (emended in B. 179, 20) ; tapasvino dhrtimantah, 
xii, 269, 10. 

Jacobi, Gurupuj., p. 51, gives other examples of this 
and of No. 35, from the Mahabharata. 

35, ^ w w _ y&da ca ’yarn na bibheti, i, 75, 53; xii, 

26, 14; 252, 5; 263, 15 1 ; g&tagrik&n hrtariijyan, iii, 267, 
17 ; kamam deva rsayag c&, xii, 349, 78 ; svayam yajhair 
yajamanah, xii, 341, 60; etam dharmarii krtavantah, xii, 
245, 18 ; m&urvlghosastanayitnuh, vi, 14, 27 ; gakrnmutre 
nivasatvam, xiii, 82, 24 ; Vigvamitro Jamadagnih, vii, 
190, 33; xiii, 93, 21; Jar&sandhir Bhagadattah, xv, 32, 
10. Here belongs the mutilated p£da of Nala 24, 13, 
sSksad devan apahaya, which now appears in both texts 
as apahaya (but apahaya tu ko gacchet, in gl. 11). A 
similar case will be found under No. 36. The measure has 
suffered the same fate in Manu ix, 101, where abhic&ro 

has been changed to abhlcaro (though w w occurs in 

Manu ii, 85). The same change may be suspected in xii, 
300, 44, asadhutvam parivadah ; 297, 25, atra tes&rn adhi- 
karah. See No. 36. 

36, w w w _ parivittih parivetta (Manu iii, 172), xii, 

34, 4 ; 165, 68 ; ustravamis trigatam ca, ii, 51, 4 ; p&ngura- 
strad vasudano, 52, 27 ; Kurukarta Kuruv&si, xiii, 17, 107. 
Perhaps also amaratvam apahaya, texts apahaya as above 
in No. 35, iii, 167, 48 ; 2 and the pada cited above, in No. 

35, atra tesam adhikarah. It is to be observed, however, 

1 This is an old formula incorporated into the epic, which has it also in the 
pathya form, na bibheti yada ca 'yam, xii, 21, 4 (No. 5). Another form of 
this pathya is found in xii, 327, 33, na bibheti paro yasman (na bibheti parac 
ca yah). Compare vi, 36, 16, yasman no 'dvijate loko lokan no 'dvijate ca 
yah, with v. 1. in xii, 263, 24. 

2 So II. 1, 9, 26 = 570, se 'yam asm an apahaya. The Phammap. has kan- 
liam dhannam vippahaya. Jacobi gives another example, v. 90, 44, putralo- 
kat patilokam. 
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that the analogous pratlkarah and parlvarah occur both in 
Mbh., R., and Raghuv. (xv, 1(3 5 xvii, 55) as pathya forms, 
and all these cases may bo such (but in abhlcarah tlio 
older MSS. have this form). In vii, 81, 13, B. has apra- 
meyam pranamato, where C. 2,808 has pranamantau. G. 
ii, 5, 24 has yatpras&dfid abhisiktam for yatprasademl 
(Jacobi, Earn., p. 25) ; and G. vi, 70, 15, vajrasaiiispargasa- 
muiis trill (v. 1 . in It.). 

37, h. drasta ? sy adya vadato c sm an, iii, 133, 14; 

adhastac caturaqlblr, vi, G, 11; y avail artha udapane, vi, 
2G, 4G (compare v, 40, 20, yatho ’dap&ne mahati); 

38, — w — ^ bhucaraya bhuvanaya, xiii, 14, 305. 

Major Ionic, uy. Caesura after fourth or fifth. Spor- 

adic and only in Mbh. 

39, ^ ^ Umasalulyo vyfiladlirk, iii, 1G7, 44; dhatj- 

caro naktamearali, xiii, 17, 47 ; atrfii 5 va tisthan ksatriyit, 
v, 45, 21 ; tan prcksyama.no ‘pi vyathilm, x, 7, 51 ; etan 
ajitva sad rath an, vii, 75, 29. In R. vi, 111 , 93, vinmjya 
buddhya pra^ritam, pra is light; v. 1 . with third vipula, 
dharmajnah , 1 In C. ii, 2,107, tadarthak&mah Pandaviin ma 
druhah Kurusattama, where B. G2, 14 has tadarthakamas 
tad vat tvaih ma druhah Bandavan nrpa, apparently changed 
for the metre. Similarly, in vii, 2,513, C. has a<;rnvatas 
tasya svanam, changed in B. 72, 37, to svamuii tasya. 

40, wm, gayanti tva(iii) gdyatrinah, xii, 285, 78 

(Rig Veda, i, 10, 1). 

[— ^ > ^ — , evam ukto 'tha 'Qva^ya tarn (?), see No. 

21 (ad finem)] 

41, w w w — , abhijanfuni brahmanam, v, 43, 5G, but 

perhaps to he read with diiambic close (No. 46). 

42, w w v — , adr^yanta saptarsay ah, iii, 187, 4G. 

Diiambus, A few sporadic cases (identical with 

posterior padas). One case, No. 45, in R. 

43, ^ ^ _ w _ w ^ sa cen mamara Sriijayft, vii, 55, 49; 67, 

20; &visthalaiii, vrkasthalahi v, 72, 15; 82, 7; tasm&t 
SamantapaficaHm, ix, 55, 9: anvSlabhe hiranrnayam, v, 
35, 14. Compare also the long extract, described above 
on p. 238, from xii, 322. 

1 Probably (Jacobi, loc. cit,, pp. 25-20) gr fail to make position here. 
So perhaps tr and vy in M. ? Compare note to No. 15 and No. 26, 
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^ w _ w Nalam nama ’rimardanam (B. and C. 

have damanam), BTala, 12, 105 ; tad v&i deva upasate, v, 
40, 1 (but in viii, 84, 12, Duryodhanam up£sante, as else- 
where) ; brahm£nam tva qatakratum, xii, 285, 78 (as in 
No. 40). 

^ v v-/ ^ —y yatra gatva na Qocatl, iii, 180, 22 ; (sam 

or) aksipantlm iva prabham, Nala, 3, 13. With the first 
(antique) example compare in the tristubh specimens 
below: yatra gatva na ’nuQOcanti dhlrah. The case in 
BTala has been unnecessarily emended. It may belong 
here, or pr may fail to make position. No. 41 may be- 
long here. 

__ w _ w w _ w ya ca v£i bahuyajinam, vii, 73, 43 (but 
in a passage wanting in C.). 

Professor Jacobi’s list of “ metrically false ” padas in 
Gurupuj., p. 53, includes praha (sic) vaco brhattaram, 
which would give another form; but it has been taken 
up through an oversight, as the words form part not of 
a Qloka but of a jagatl, Yudhisthirah praha vaco brhatta- 
ram, viii, 71, 39. So from vi, 23, 8 is cited a u metri- 
cally false ” pada, but it is a perfectly regular posterior 
pada. 


Posterior Pada of Epic Qloka. 

^ _ w _ w __ w manusyadehagocarSh, etc. (above, p. 238). 
Also in Manu, ix, 48, as posterior pada, 

^ „ w _ w kratunam daksin&vatam ; ekaham j&garis- 

yatl; samyak cai ’va pragasita; sarve Qrnvantu daivatah 
(sic!), R. ii, 11, 16 (devatah in G.); mahaprasth&nikam 
(sic) vidhim, R. vii, 109, 3. . 

w _ w nrpate dharmavatsalft ; qvaquro me narot- 

tamah ; tosayisyami bhrataram, viii, 74, 30 ; karay£m&sa- 
tur nrpau. Between this and No. 5 there is sometimes 
only a difference of editing, as in yad akurvanta tac 
chrnu, xviii, 3, where B. has the grammatically correct 
form. 

w tv&ya qrngaQatair nrpah; bhavadbhir pra- 

tibodhitah ; Punyaqloka iti Qrutah ; bhidyante bahavah 
(sic) Qilah, R. vi, 66, 11. 
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5, — — yilgapat samahanyattt ; kalusikrtalocanah ; 

Virasena iti sma h£l ; 1 na svapami niq,as tada (ISTala, 13, 61, 
grammar sacrificed); mrgayam upacakrame (common ter- 
minal). Cresura: surasarathir uttamah ; Visnuna prabha- 
visnuna, E. vii, 11, 17. Apparently avoided in mrdnanti 
(sic) ku<;akantakan, E. ii, 27, 7 ; bruvantlm mantharam 
tatah, E. ii, 8, 13; 12, 57; tapasfi sma for small, E. i, 
65, 19, etc. 

6, nlkrntata nikrntata; akampayata medi- 
inm; yah patjyati sa pacyatl ; samjlva q,aradah qatam; 
Yisnutvam upajagmiv&n. Caisura: taiii vai naravarotta- 
mam ; samacvasihi ma qucah; j again a dicjam uttaram ; 
krklapayati yositah, E. vii, 32, 18. In E. vii, 22, 2, ratho 
me (sic) upanlyatam, the metre seems as unnecessarily 
avoided as sought in the preceding example. 

7, madhumatuii trivartmagfim, xiii, 26, 84 ; 
caturaqltir ucchritah, vi, 6, 11 (v. 1. in C.); Iviiuqiki ptta- 
v&sinl, vi, 23, 8. In R. the piida paitrpit&mahair dhruv&ih 
has a v. 1. that destroys its value. 2 

Eor w _ (and ^ ) as last foot of the hemi- 

stich, see above, p. 242 if. 

1 N. 1, 1, suto ball, is a stereotyped ending. 

3 These eases (except the first) are cited by Jacobi, Bamayana, p. 25, etc. 
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XL w wo w — XI 

xi w w passim, csesura after the fourth or fifth 

syllable, inclining to the latter place, often irregular or 
neglected: 1 himatyaye kaksagato yatha J gnih, tatha dahe- 
yam saganan prasahya, viii, 74, 56-57 ; na Pandavan Qre- 
sthatar&n nihanti, i, 1, 188 c; Qamena dharmena nayena 
yukta, ii, 75, 10 a ; prabruhi me kim karaniyam adya, i, 3, 
176 c; Bhlsm&ya gacchami hato dvisadbkih, vii, 2, 30 d; 
yo veda ved&n na sa veda vedyam, v, 43, 52 c ; Madr&dhi- 
p&ya pravarah Kurun&m, ix, 17, 41 d ; sa Qantim apnoti 
na kamak&mi, vi, 26, 70 d. Caesura after second, in na 
cen, nigrhnlsva sutam sukhaya, iii, 4, 13 d ; after fourth, in 
refrain of vii, 118, 11 d ; 140, 15 d ; or elsewhere in : yaq 
cittam anveti parasya raj an, vlrah kavih sv&m avamanya 
drstirn, ii, 63, 4a-b; artho 'py anlQasya tathai ; va rajan, 
i, 92, 5 c; vSsansi divyani ca bhanumanti, ii, 77, 7 b ; evam 
karisyami yatha bravlsi, iii, 5, 22 a; gadasibahudravinam 
ca te l sti, viii, 76, 17 d; ye ca ; Qvamedhavabhrthe plutan- 
gah, xiii, 102, 41 c. In jagatl : KanadanamSnam ajam 
maheQvaram; H. 3, 85, 16 b; tarn dharmarajo vimana iv5 
; bravit, iii, 25, 7 a. The only tristubh in Nala has this 
form, iii, 76, 53. Also hypermetric. 

In the Pamayana this is the typical pada. 

XI KJ W \J XL 

xi kjw —, passim, caesura after fourth or fifth : yad& 

Qrausam Vaiqravanena sardham, i, 1, 166 a; vimucya ’ranye 
svaQarlradh&tun, i, 91, 7 d ; bhittva ’nikam laksyavaram, 
dhar£yS,m, i, 187, 22 b ; kau^yam bTsySm assva yatho 'pa- 
josam, iii, 111, 10 a ; mamai ? tau vamySu parigrhya rajan, 
iii, 192, 54 a; na mitradhrun naikrtikah krtaghnah, xiii, 

1 On. the csesura here, see above on the upajati stanza. 
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73, 15 a. In jagatt : ayam jcta Maclra-Kalinga-Kokayfm, 
viii, 08, 11. Also liypc metric. Much rarer than ISo. 1. 

^ w w vy — M 

3 v^w_, common, cmsura after the fourth: yadi 

lokah rarthira sauti me 'tra, i, 92, 9b; na prtliivyam 
tisthati na ’ntarik.se, v, 4-1, 20 e ; tarn asahyaiii Visnum 
aiiantaviryam, v, 48, 88 a ; maghava ’Imiii lokapatham pra- 
janam, xiii, 102, 50 a ; tarn jahi tvam niadvaoanat pranu- 
nnah, iii, 192, 08 e ; na ’sya varsaiii varsati varsakale, na 
’sya bljaih rohati kala uptam, iii, 19T, 12a-b; hrlnisevo 
Bharata rajaputrali, viii, 7, 18 a ; dyauh prtliivyaiii dh5r 
syati bhuri vari, xiii, 159, 41 d. Change of caesura in 
jagatl : eka eva ’gnir bahudha samiddhyatc, iii, 134, 8 a. 
Also hypermetric. 

W VW — V-/ — i=d 

4 b w— antique and sporadic, emsura after the 

fourth (with long initial, as far as I have observed) : sar- 
v&iii ratrim adhyayanam karosi, iii, 132, 10 c; aedryena 
atmakrtam vijanan, so to be read, v, 44, 14 a ; yam man- 
yeta tarn pratihrstabuddhili, 0. v, 1,007 c (B. 44, 14 c, 
manyate) ,* aksqe ca apsu ca te kraraah syat, so to be read, 
v, 48, 86, d. 

vy w \j \j — vy — 

antique, 1 and I think unique: antavatah 

ksatriya to jayanti (lok&n janah karmana nirmalena), v, 
44,24 a. See No. 11. 

Between Nos. 4 and 5, in the order of the schedule, 
should be found the tristubh pada ^ ^ — ±l 

but I am unable to give any example from the Bharata, 
and the only case known to me in the RSm&yana, G. vii, 
89, 19, vimanavaram bahuratnamanditam, is added to a late 
book (not in RB.). It is, however, not unknown in Bud- 
dhistic verse, e. g., Dh. P. 144, pahassatha dukkham idarn 
anappakam, with the caesura to be expected for such a 
form. [The new ed. (not MSS.) has pahassatha.] 

^ \j w \y IzL 

6, ^ — w - vy , passim, often mixed with upajatis, csesura 

after the fourth : parasparam spardhaya preksamanah, i, 

1 J2. g., BATT. iv, 3, 13, jaksad ute ; v5 y pi bkaySiii pa^yan. 
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187, 3a; tato 'bravid Vasudevo 'bhigamya, i, 191, 20a; 
devarsayo guhyakag caranag ca, i, 187, 7b; prajfia ca te 
Bhargavasye 7 va guddha, iii, 4, 2 a ; gatruh gadeh g&sater 
v& gyater va, viii, 42, 32 c ; Karnas tvaran mam upay&t 
pram&thi, viii, 67, 12 d; yat tat Prtham vag uvaca 7 ntar- 
ikse, viii, 68, 10 a, etc. In jagatl, xiii, 102, 44 c, etc. 
Also in hypermetric form, atithivratah suvrata ye janS. 
vai, ib. 19 a ; sada kumaro, yatra sa plaksar&jah, ix, 43, 
49 d, 1 etc. If pr make position, divyena rupena ca prajil- 
ay& ca, iii, 186, 25 c (but caesura indicates that eft is to 
be read, No. 1). 

w ^ 

7, . — w , passim, especially in upajfttis, caesura 

after the fourth or fifth when the initial is short (light) ; 
after the fourth when the initial is long (heavy) as a 
gftlinl verse (pada), which is even more common than the 
vatormi p&da, both in its full form and in its party shape 

^ ^ w In hypermetric form this pada with 

a heavy initial is a vaigvadevl pada (common as such and 
found also as a complete vaigvadevl stanza) : rape gfiram 
dharmar&jena suta, i, 1, 207 b ; nihanmx 7 maxh vipram 
adya pramathya, iii, 192, 65 b; Nalo hy aksftir nirjitah 
Puskarena, viii, 91, 13 b; satam vrttaxh c& 7 dadxta 7 rya- 
vrfctah, i, 87, 10 d ; hatam parthena 7 havesv apradhrsyam, 
i, 1, 205 b ; no ’tsraksye e ham Y&madevasya v&myau, iii, 
192, 58 c ; mitram minder nandateh prlyater va, viii, 42, 
31 c ; with an unusual word-division, munigrestha rgbhir 
anarcur Igam, xvi, 4, 28 b. As vaigvadevl also, pratyftmn- 
ftyantu tvam hi enam m& hinsxh, iii, 197, 17 d, where 
hiatus must be read (O. has pr&payantu) ; raja Gandhftr- 
yah skandhadege 'vasajjya, xv, 15, 9 c, etc. In C. xiii, 

• 4,863 c, ye 'dhlyante se ’tihasam pur&nam, the grammar is 
corrected in B. 102, 21 (No. 6). See also the note follow- 
ing No. 11, where — w _ w appears as the second foot of 
the hypermetric pada. With initial hypermeter, krtinarh 
vlrarii (v. 1. dhiraih) danav&nftm ca badham, H. 2, 72, 
33 b. 

i One pada, c, of the half-vaisvadevi in K. v, 63, 33, ia of this form, angair 

prahystaih karyasiddhim viditva. See above, p. 326. 
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In the RfunSyana, s ams i ddl i firth ah sarva evo ’gravlryfih, 
B. vi, 11, 30 b (with a ease of No. 13), not in G. ; also 
in a proverb, It. (B.) vii, 50, 3, 33 d (praksipta) : na tat 
satyam yao chalena hnividdham, where G-. vii, 64. 33, has 
satyaiii na tad yac chalam abhyupaiti. Mbh. v, 35, 58 d, 
has na tat satyaiii yac chalena ’bhynpetam. 

\J w 

8, — .w , rather common, caesura after the fourth, 

used chiefly in phrases and proper names, but often with- 
out constraint: pratikiilam karmanain papain 5huh, i, 89, 
4 a; bahuvitt5.ii lklndav5ik;. cej jay as tvam, ii, 03, 9 c ; 
paribliute pduruse Dhartarastre, C. vii, 72 b (B. 2, 21, par5- 
blnUe); 1 avasaiii vfii bnllmianacohadmana ’ham, viii, 42, 
4 a, etc. ; but the long (heavy) initial is more common : 
yatra gatv5 nft hiu^ocanti dhlrah, i, 93, 8d; tatra ytlyam 
karma krtva ’visahyam, i, 197, 25 c; evam etc Ihlndavfih 
sambabhuvuh, ib. 35 a; durvibh5sam bha.sitaiii tvddrqena, 
ii, 66, 2a; ko hi dlvyed bh5ryay5 rajaputra, ib. 67,5b; 
tasya duhkhe *py anqabhajali sahftyah, hi, 5, 20 b; n5 
; nuyog5 br5hmanfin5m bhavanti, iii, 192, 56 a ; evam ukte 
V5tnadevena r5jan, ib. 57, a; so ib. 62, c; 64, a; v, 48, 
96 b; 71, 2a; vi, 20, 1 c; vii, 2, 31 c ; viii, 37, 22c, etc. ; 
Irayantam bharatlm bharatlnaiu, v, 71, 2a; br5hmanfm5m 
hastibliir na ’sti krtyam, xiii, 102, 13 a; duskrtairi va 
kasya hetor na kuryat, xii, 73, 22 d. In jagatT, sa mahen- 
drah stfiyate vai mahadhvarc, xiii ; 159, 28 c. Also in 
hypermetric form. 

This measure is often divided by the words (as in some 
of the examples above, or in iii, 134, 36 a, mahad 5uk- 
thyam glyate, s5ma c5 ? gryam) in such a way as to make 
a second caesura after the seventh syllable, with the last 
three (5-7) syllables included in one word. It is an 
antique measure of the Upanishads and Buddhistic writ- 
ings 2 and is clearly decadent in the epic, being far less 
common than the two preceding combinations, Nos. 6 
and 7. 

1 The case in vii, 9,468 a, da$a ca ’nye ye puram dhSrayanti, is also uncer- 
tain, as B. 201, 70 c, has da$a *py anye. 

2 It is the only form found with trochaic opening in the Dhammapada; vs. 
364, sabdadanam dhammadanam jinSti. 
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yd. \j kj ___ yd 

9, yi w _ w , sporadic, but also found in hypermetric 

form ; coesura after the fourth : yada ^rausam Arjunam 
devadevam, i, 1, 162 a (165 a) ; na hi jnanam alpakSlena 
gakyam, iii, 133, 10 c ; v&naspatyam £yasam parthivam 
va, iii, 186, 25 b; in vii, 179, 24 c, B. has apaqyama lo, 
hit&bhraprakuqam, where C. 8,138, has t am paqySmah. The 
corresponding measure with the vatornn cadence, No. 15, 
is more frequent. 

(9b), Note: Between Nos. 9 and 10 should stand examples of 

__w , but I have only Hariv. 2, 72, 44 a, 

vyaiTjano jano 'tha vidvan. samagrah, and in this case it 
is clear that we may have a resolved semi-vowel and hy- 
permeter: vi-afijano ja-no *tha vidvan samagrah. Similar 
hypermeters are given in the discussion above, p. 288. 
Compare the resolution ib. 45 a, tri-ambakam pustidam vo 
bruv£nam (texts, also 7,434, tryambakam). 

w \j — KJ \y — bL 

10, ww—w , sporadic, caesura after the fourth : yene 

’cchasi tena k&mam vrajasva, iii, 133, 2b; na ’niqvara 
IdrQam jatu kuryat, iii, 197, 24 c. Not rare in Yedic 
rhythms. Sporadic also as hypermeter, p. 289. 

— \j \j )=L — \J — (?) 

11, — w , questionable. The text of v, 44, 25 b has 

krsnam atha ’njanam k&dravam va, which can be read only 
with hiatus. I suspect that originally atho or atha stood 
in the verse. Compare p. 300, and the choriambic opening 
which precedes this passage, cited above as No. 5. Pos- 
sibly the prose in xii, 343, 20 may have once been verse. 
It begins with vedapuranetihasapramanyat. 

Note: To these cases of party-formed QalinI p&das must 
be added the hypermetric analogue of the qloka’s fourth 
vipula with final brevis, which from its first foot belongs 
more particularly under No. 7, to wit, yas tvam devanam 
mantravitsu purodh&h, xiv, 9, 5 b. 

yd \j — v — yd 

12, yd , passim, csesura after fourth, common in 

upajatis : sa c& ? pi tad vyadadhat sarvam eva, i, 197, 32 a ; 
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na hi tvayfi sadrql kacid asti, iii, 186, 23 a; vfiei ksuro 
niqitas tlksnadlulrah, i, 3, 123 b; paqcful ayaih Saliadevas 
tarasvi, i, 191, Ob; yasmilt striyam vivadadhvam sabha- 
yam, ii, 71, 17 b; satye rate guruqnqrusaya ca, xiii, 73, 
26 b, In jagatt, kaccit sukham svapisi tvam Brhaspate, 
xiv, 0, la. To this category belongs perhaps iii, 192, 
58 a; but see No. 24. Not rare (e.g. iii, 197, 11 c; 16 d; 
v, 42, 6c; 44, 14 d, etc.) are the hypermetric forms 

^ , Vw/ w ^ _ y, as shown above (initial and 

inserted), pp. 286, 289. 1 

vv __ , __ \J 

13, m , passim, emsura after fourth, common in 

upajatis : idarn qreyali paramani many am fm ah, also sfuii- 
khya yogfth paramam yaiii vadanti, iii, 186, 26 a and e; 
svarge loke qvavatam na ? sti dhisnyam, xvii, 3, 10 a. Other 
examples under the vittormT stanza (also hypermetric). 

In the Ram&yana, vi, 11, 30 (with a case of No. 7): 
bhartuh sarve dadrquq ca hianaiii te, not in G-. ; hyper- 
metric, ib. v, 63, 33 d. 

y ^ \j \j \j yi 

14, w w , common, caesura after the fourth: nava- 

nltam hrdayam hr&hmanasya, i, 3, 123 a; tata esam bha- 
yitfii ’vS hitakfilah, i, 197, 7 d ; yadi efii ’vam vihitah 
Qamkarena, i, 198, 4 a ; upasargad bahudha sildateq ca, viii, 
42, 33a; yadi dandah sprqate ‘punyap&pam, xii, 73, 22 a; 
so in xiii, 159, 27, and 42 (initial w and — ) ; santi lok& 
bahavas te narendra, i, 92, 15 a; esa dharmah paramo yat 
svakena, iii, 4, 7c; agnihotrild aham abhyagata ? smi, iii, 
186, 22 a ; tasya mill at saritah prasravanti, ib. 28 c ; nai 
*va qakyam vihitasya ’pay&nam, C. i, 7,329 c (but B. 198, 
1, na yfii) ; kasya hetoh sukrtam nama kuryat, xii, 73, 
22 c; sampraharslq Cyavanasya ’tighoram, xiv, 9, 32 b; 
10, 22 a and 30 b. Also hypermetric. 

1 I think that this is the way such early stanzas must be read as appear, 
e. g *, in Pra$na i v (10), 11, c, where b*-c read : (b) prSnS bhutSni | sampra- 
tisthanti yatra ; (c) tad aksaram ve- 1 dayate yas tu somya. The alternative 

is a choriambus with the scoliua w — kjj but on this see the remarks 

above, p. 28L 
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H \J W V ^ 

15, \j w\j , common; 1 caesura after tlae fourth: tato 

divyarn ajaram prdpya lokam; i, 89, 17 a; purodhaya su- 
krtam duskrtam v&, i, 90, 18 b ; tad eve ? dam upapannam 
vidh&nam, i, 198, 1 d ; tad evai ? tad ava^asyS, ’bhyupaiti, 

ii, 56, 16 c ; pranetaram rsabham Yadav£n&m and drast&ro 
hi Kuravas tarn sametah, y, 71, 3b and 4a; tad icchami 
na sa tarn yajayeta, xiv, 9, 4 d ; so iii, 5, 22 b ; y, 48, 57 c ; 
vii, 145, 94 a, etc. ; with long or heavy initial, tat tat pr£- 
pya na vihanyeta dhlrak, i, 89, 7 e ; praptam raj yam asa- 
patnara punas taih, i, 1, 216 d; tam sarvasya bhuvanasya 
prastitih, i, 232, 14 c; tatra dyutam abhavau no jaghan- 
yam, iii, 34, 13 a; tam manyeta pitaram mataram ca, v, 
44, 9 c ; hihsavegam udaropasthavegam and ninda c a ’sya 
hrdayam no ’pahanyat, xii, 279, 17 b and d; durgam janma 
nidhanam ca 5 pi raj an, xii, 319, 110 a ; in C. i, 3,662 d, 
kuryad eva, where B. 92, 18 d, has evam. Other cases in 

iii, 4, 22 b; 197, 9 a and 16 b; vii, 2, 21c; xii, 73, 26 c; 
206, 27 c and 29 d; xiii, 71, 18 d; 94, 43 b; 159, 19 d, 
etc., all with ceesura after the fourth syllable. Rarely 
hypermetric. 

In xii, 60, 47 c, the second foot ends in brevis ! It 
is, however, forced by the meaning: ekam s&ma | yajur 
ek&m | rg eka. In regard to na ? nyah pantha ayanSya 
vidyate, see the paragraph on the scolius, p. 279, where 
also is cited caturdvaram purusam caturmukham. and 
another similar pada. 


— vy — \j w w 

16, _ w __ w w v_/ , Quklam ekam aparam ca ? pi krsnam, i, 

197, 32 d. I have no other examples of this opening. * 

hi \y kj \y ^ 

17, , antique and sporadic, caesura after the 

fourth: qamarthinam upayatam Kurunam, i, 1, 175b; rjur 
mrdur anrqahsah ksam&van, xii, 63, 8c; ye tad vidur 
amrt&s te hhavanti, v, 44, 31 d ; 45, 18 d. BAIT. iv, 4, 14, 
etc. (ya etad). 

1 This is the only case where the fourth syllable is a brevis in a common 
combination. 


30 
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\j \j\j — vy w \j 

IS, uuu- uu , antique and unique, virajaso vitamaskS 

viQok&h, xiii, 102, 32 b. The same repeated below has, in 
35, supunyagandha viraja vi^okah (hypermetric in 42, 
supunyagandha viraja vltacjokali). Compare ib. 38. Imi- 
tation of Ch&nd. viii, 1, 5; Maitri, vi, 25, etc. With chori- 
ambic opening in a sporadic hypermeter, p. 294. 

KJ KJ w V w 

19, wv— , common, caesura after fourth or fifth : yuvam 

di^o janayatho daqdgre, i, 3, 64 a; ajo hi (jastram agilat 
kilai ? kah, ii, 66, 8a; (after iyaih Gauge 7 ti niyatam prati- 
stha, xiii, 26, 88 a, No. 20), ib. c, in hypcrmetric form, pratas 
trivarga ghrtavaha vip&pma (the same without caesura, 
ib. 94, 13 d, below) ; te bkOnavo e py anusrtfiQ caranti, i, 3, 
65 c; te main yathSi vyabhicaranti lrityam, i, 76, 52 b; 
raja ? ham asam ilia sarvabhaumah, i, 89, 15 a; jfmlmahe 
Vidura yatpriyas tvam, ii, 64, lc; Iqo ‘bhavisyad apar&- 
jitatmS,, ii, 71, 18 d ; brahmadvisaghnam amrtasya yonim, 
vii, 201, 67 d ; Vaivasvatasya sadane mah&tman, xiii, 102, 
14c; also i, 90, 6c; ii, 63, 6c; iii, 4, 12, a; 186, 8d; 
186, 25 d; xiii, 90, 48 a, etc. In jagati: evam bruv5,nam 
ajinair vivasitam, ii, 77, 19 a; parajitesu bharatesu dur- 
manah, vii, 2, 8 c ; kulambharan anaduhah qataiii <}atan, 
xiii, 93, 32 a. In i, 90, 24c-d = v, 35, 45 this measure is 
combined with that of the next number : m&n&gmhotram 
uta mSnam&unam (etc,, see No. 20). The tendency is to 
give up this measure for the choriamb, and so grammar 
suffers, as in ix, 59, 10 b : ye ea ’py aku rvanta sadasya- 
vastnlm. This old metre, which is Vedic and is found in 
the Upanishads, is already passing away in the epic, 
though it can scarcely be called rare. In some parts it is 
rarer than in others, and it still survives in the Pnr&nas. 
In the seventh book’s three hundred odd tristubhs, for 
example, it occurs only in the two places cited above ; the 
fourth book in its two hundred has ouly one case (in 
jagati form), iv, 14, 51 d ; the thirteenth, with three 
hundred odd tristubhs, has eight cases; the second, in one 
hundred and fifty-odd, has five. Other jagati cases are 
in i, 197, 20 a; iii, 134, 10c ; xiv, 9, 30 c (all with coesura 
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after the fourth); and v, 71, 6a, rsim sanatanatanam 
vipaQcitam. 

In the Ramayana, this metre is found in Gr. ii, 25, 42, 
and 79, 40, where occur respectively the padas : 

athai ’vam aqruparipurnalocana 
tam Sxtam a^ruparipurnanetram 

In the former case, B. has agrupratipurna. This is the 
usual phrase, as in R. vii, 40, 31, viyogajaqrupratipurna- 
locanah (in qloka, aqrupuritalocanah, R. vi, 45, 27). The 
latter of the two padas above is not in B. at all. There is 
also a varied reading in R. vii, 77, 21, sarvam tad£ ca 
*kathayan mame J ti, for here G. 84, 19 has sarvam tada 
kathitav£n mame 7 ti. The measure, however, is not en- 
tirely confined to G., though it appears in B. only in two 
praksipta passages, iii, 56, pr. 25, Indrat pravrttim upala- 
bhya JanakI or Slta (where G. has pratilabhya) ; vii, 37, 
3, 9; vidyotati jvalati bhati lokan. In G. v, 80, 24, na 
ced iyam naqati vanarardita (not in B.), na9yati is prob- 
ably to be read (as usual). This measure is found in 
hypermetric form also in G. vi, 43, 37, Qriyam ca kirtim 
ca samav&pnuhi tvam, where B. has griyam ca kirtim 
ca ciram samaqnute, but perhaps samapnuhi ought to be 
read in G. (or av&pnuhi, as in R. vi, 59, 57, sthiram kirtim 
av&pnuhi). Such an hyper meter is found sporadically in 
Mbh. xiii, 26, 88 c (above) ; also with neglected caesura. 

w \j \j kj \j — 

20, \j \j kj , rather rare, caesura after fourth or fifth : 

av&cy£ v&i patisu kSmavrttih, ii, 71, 3 c ; Visno retas tvam 
amrtasya nabhih, iii, 114, 27 b ; manenadhltam uta mana- 
yajfiah, i, 90, 2*4 d = v, 35, 45 ; sabhSyam yatra labhate 
‘nuvadam, xii, 73, 16 b ; caturdha c§i ? nam upay&ti vaea, 
xii, 270, 23 ; n&i ’sam (1) uksa vahati no ’ta v5hah, xii, 343, 
19; iyam Gahge *’ti, etc. (ISTo. 19, line 3). Also in hyper- 
metric form. 

Like the last number, this is a decadent metre in the 
epic. 1 The late fourth and seventh books have no certain 

1 In the Dhanunapada, tristubhs with w \j — as second foot are numer- 
ically equal to those with \j (eight each, as contrasted with ninety- 

six with choriambic middle). 
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examples. In the former there is none at all; in the 
latter, vii, 200, 83 a, asannasya svaratham tivratejah stands 
for C.’s reading, 9,340, svaratham. ugratejah, but it may bo 
one of B.’s frequent improvements. 

I have not noticed any epic pada with the form 

__ w w, w w _ such as is found in the earlier 

versification, e. g- qukram adSLya punar eti sthanam, BAIT, 
iv, 3, 11; nor with fourth brevis, except as hypenneters, 
p. 290, when three breves follow (qloka, Nos. 11, 12), 
Sporadic, or at most rare, are all the remaining forms. 

^ W W — W — — 

21, v — ^ , sporadic, ccesura after fourth or fifth : 

pura jagau maharsisaiigha esah, 1 * * * v, 43, 50 b; Sanatsujfita 
yam imam paraih tvam (brahman vacaih vadase viqvarfi- 
pam), v, 44, 1. In iii, 197, 13 a, and 13,285 (this has a 
vai which is omitted in B., apparently because sada in 
B. is regarded as belonging to b) there is a parallel 
jagatl, which I read: 

(a) jata hrasva praja pramlyate sad& 

(b) na vai vfisaih pitaro (a)sya kurvata 

The version of B. abandons a as too nnmetrical, and 
omits vai, to make of b the pada : sad& na v&satn pitaro 
*sya kurvata; while C. abandons b, and also refuses to 
recognize the hiatus, but keeps vai, which, however, with 
hiatus makes of the hemistich two p&das, as given 
above. Compare the corresponding form in Qloka meas- 
ure. There is a parallel in the Mahfibh&sya : 

no Khandik&n jag&ma no Kalifigftn, 
but Weber, IS, vol. xiii, p. 308, reads jagftma, perhaps a 
warranted emendation (compare jagrdha, ib. e), 

\y \j Xi 

22, w — ^ sporadic or unique : svastT 7 ty uktv£ 

maharsisiddhasafigh&h. I have lost the reference. 

These diiambic middles appear to be almost as rare 
in other popular verse. Only one case is found in the 

1 The whole stanza runs: chanclansi nama ksatriyn tSny AtharvS pura 

jagau maharsis&ngha esah, ehandovidas te ya uta na 'dhltavedE na vedavo- 

dyasya vidur hi tattram. Pada c is explained under hypermeters. Both of 

the passages from which the two first extracts are taken are antique. 
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Dhammapada and that is rather doubtful (vs. 281) : 
kayena ca | akusalam na kayira, with kayira for kayra. 1 

^ \j \j w — SL 

23, ^ v-' v , antique and sporadic, variable caesura : 

tadvrstimahna prasthitau balasya, i, 3, 63 d 5 ved&n adh- 
iyita 7 nahaxhkrtah syat, i, 89, 7 b ; manam na kuryan n£ 
? dadhita rosarn, v, 44, 10 c ; in hypermetric form, bhay&- 
hitasya dcLyam mama 7 ntikat tvam, iii, 197, 17 c. 

In the R&mSyana G. iii, 75, 74, SumeruqrngSgre gatam 
aninditam, where B. has Qrngagragatam ; G. v, 11, 10, 
mattapramattanam samakulani, where B. has mattapra- 
mattani; G. vi, 46, 74, sa bhutale nyastah kapipravirah, 
where B. has bhlmabala hhipistah; G. vi, 51, 108, jagh- 
&na qaktibliir vinastacetah, where B. has qaktyrstigada- 
kutharaih. I have noticed no example in RB. 

In the Dhammapada this measure is also rare, though 
sometimes employed, as in Ho. 143 b: asso yatha bhadro 
kasanivittho at&pino samvegino bhavatha. 

[23 b, See the note to Ho. 25.] 

\j w ^ 

24, h \j \j , sporadic or unique; ubhau ca te jara- 

inrtyu vyatitau, xiv, 9, 5 c ; Iksvakavo yadi brahman Dalo 
va, iii, 192, 58 a (or with I before br, Ho. 12.) Perhaps 
hypermetric in Hariv. C. 7,442 c, dhrfcayudhah sukrbxnam 
uttamaujah, but B. 2, 72, 53, has sukrtlnam. 

V-/ \J \J M 

25 \j. vy , rare, caesura after the fourth : tada 

devlm rudantim tam uvaca, i, 7,292 b in C., but rudatlm 
in B. 197, 17; na ca ’bhaksye kvacit .kurvanti buddhim, 
xii, 141, 78 b ; so 'ham nfii ? v& ’krtam p-Qrvam careyam, 

i, 3,657 c in C., but w in B. 92, 13 ; na J c&ryasy& 

’napakrtya pravasam, v, 44, 15 a ; tasmad etam daram 
aviqya'qesva, i, 197, 24 d (but in C. 7,299, aviqa J trai ’va 
' <jesva) * vimucyo ? ccair mahanSdam hi sadho, xv, 15, 6 c. 2 

1 More probably: kayena ca akttsalam na kayira, w ^ w _ w ■ [So 

the new ed., but with ca akusalam suggested.] 

2 For w w ^ ^ > I have only H., loc. cit., p. 207, 

Spo devya rsinam vi$vadhatryo (No. 25 % where B. inserts hi after rsinam, 
or a form with u _ after w(u), that is, hypermetric opening. 
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H W VV i=£ 

26, w , sporadic : 

samSLhvayat saiiirainbhiXc cai Va kavyah, i, 76, 51 b ; mahac 
ca rupam tad vai parvatebbyah, v, 44, 29 d. Also 
hyperaxetric, p. 291. 


w ^ 

27, m , sporadic and questionable : maliesvSr 


sah K&ikeyaq ca ’pi sarve, C., iii, 15,654 b, but B. 268, 
16, bas Kek&yaq ; rajo dhvastam Gandivena pravrttam, 
C. y, 1,869, but B. 48, 61, bas G&ncllvena. At tlie cost 
of grammatical nicety, xii, 24, 27, avoids the cadence by 
having caturah for catv&rah: citturbotram caturo va/jb 
mukhy&h. For the hypermeter, see p. 291. 

[Note : etat sarvam anirde<jenai ? vam uktam, xii, 108, 33 a, would 

be hypermeter of ^ (w) w — w, but see 

the note on p. 296.] 



FINAL NOTES. 


To pp. 44-45 : On the Maitri Upanishad. Compare also matrS, 
“ matter,” in Maitri vi, 6 ; the later Gita, 2, 14 ; and possibly xii, 
271, 12. The image of spirit as a “smokeless flame” is found in 
Katha Up., iv, 13, jyotir iva ’dhumakah; Maitri (i, 2 and) vi, 17 ; 
and the epic, xii, 251, 7 (307, 20 ; 325, 12) : sarvatmanam maha- 
tmanam vidhumam iva pavakam j as is also the phrase tarn ahuh 
paramarh gatim, Katha, vi, 10 ; Maitri, vi, 30 ; Gita, S, 21. On a 
closer resemblance to Maitri vi, 15, see the note on p. 167. The 
tree of desire is in this passage called the hrdi kamadrumaQ citro 
mohasamcayasambhavah, the image, like that of the following 
“town of the senses,” being very fully expanded, xii, 255, Iff. 
The “wheel of transmigration” is found in other passages also : 
yath& kftstham ca k£stham ca (R. ii, 105, 26) samey&tam maho- 
dadh&u , . . samsare cakravadgat&u ; sukhaduhkhe manusy&nam 
cakravat parivartatah, xii, 28, 36-41 (= 174, 15 ff.) ; 174, 19. 

To p. 117 : On Kapila’s adya. Compare adya prakrtih, xii, 
299, 34. 

To p. 118 : The reference to the negative definition (omitted 
from the first paragraph) is xii, 201, 27. 

To p. 159 : Cf. xii, 28, 46 : na nartyum ativartante vel&m iva 
mahodadhih. 

To p. 183 : On God as the Divine Word. Compare xii, 47, 46 : 
yam ahur aksaram divyam tasmai vag&tmane namah. See p. 14. 

To p. 186 : On Yama’s abode. The first note is restated, more 
carefully, on p. 288. 

To p. 191: On the help derived from Professor Cappeller’s 
MS. By “in the epic” is of course to be understood in the 
Mah&bh£rata. It should perhaps have been stated that all 
cases have been re-examined, and that the MS. contained nothing 
in regard to Qlokas and no discussion of the various other metres. 
Without qualifying my indebtedness, I should not wish to make 
Professor Cappeller responsible for the further analysis. 

To p. 213: On the scapegoats. According to xii, 343, 53, 
Indra’s sin was distributed over women, fire, trees, and cows. 
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The distribution of this sin is parallel to that of Nahusa (here 
said to be cow-killing), which was divided into one hundred and 
one parts (generally, but not always, an inauspicious number), 
as diseases among men, xii, 263, 49. 

To p. 217 : On the conversion of $okas and tristubhs. I ought 
here to have referred to the attempt at wholesale excision of 
tristubhs in the work published in 1883 by Sorensen, Om Mahfi- 
bharata's Stilling i den indiske Literatur, pp. 211 ff. The theory, 
despite the ingenuity of the author, never seemed to me convinc- 
ing. The early forms of tristnbh found in the epic, and the fact 
that Pataujali cites epic tristubhs, seem to me decisive evidence 
that the latter measure was a primitive form of epic expression. 

To p. 238: On Patahjali’s epic verses. M. Barth, in his review 
of Dahlmann's first book, Journal des Savants, 1897, very prop- 
erly questions whether Professor Ludwig is correct in claiming 
that “all citations in Bhasya verses referring to the epic are in 
other metre than that of the epic " (p. 8 of the study entitled 
Leber das Verhaltniss des mythischen Elementes zu d. hist. 
Grundlage d. Mbh., Abh. d. Bohm. Ak., 1S84). Neither scholar 
gives illustrations in support of his statement. The examples 
given above, on p. 239, sufficiently illustrate the partial cor- 
rectness of Professor Ludwig's observation. At the same time, 
the half-^loka cited above, on p. 6, is found in both Bhfisya 
and Bli&rata, and Pataftjali's tristubh pOda, asidvitlyo ‘nusasiira 
P&ndavam, is in regular Bh&rata metre. The truth seems to 
be that Patanjali’s epic verse is not wholly different \ but it is 
on occasion freer than that of the Bharata. 

To p. 263 : On the Prakrit original of the epic. It is possible 
that the epic tales may have been composed first in patois j but 
it is not probable that the philosophical sections, for example, the 
Gita and parts of Qanti, have suffered such a transformation. 

To p. 264: On pseudo-epic atrocities. An early epic writer 
would have said (in prose) jlvSn aham drstav&n. The poet of 
the pseudo-epic, just after using the word jlva (masc.), employs, 
in xii, 280, 20, not only jlvani but adrstav&n ; 

evam samsaram&n&ni jlvany aham adrstavan 

Prom the -context it is evident that, as Nxlakantha says, the real 
meaning is “I have seen" (aham vedmi), though the common- 
tator derives the sense through the idea of not-seeiug being 
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equivalent to knowing not by sight but by insight. The form, 
however, is simply an irregularly augmented verbal, and the 
sentence means literally, “ thus in course of transmigration have 
I seen spirits.” The form stands on a par with the augmented 
imperative of E. iv, 3, 27, where some late pedant, to avoid the 
metrical irregularity of an anapaest after the first syllable, has 
handed down tarn abhyabhasa, “ speak to him,” as the opening 
words of a verse (just before na kimcid apa^abditam !). The 
difference between such freedom as this and that found (for the 
same reason) in E. v, 13, 41, where occurs samyag apah pravek- 
sy&mi, is that, whereas the later metricist employs an unheard-of 
liberty, the second poet simply harks back to the legitimate inter- 
change of apah and apah, which, to avoid another irregularity, 
are exchanged in the already stiffening verse of the Eig Veda; 
for here also we find in EV. x, 121, 8 (to avoid in a trishabh an 
opening choriambus) : yagcid apo mahina paryapa^yat. Similarly, 
in syntax, we find in the pseudo-epic the genitive after a compar- 
ative, as in xiii, 14, 5 (cited by Holtzmann), and xii, 218, 28; 
na ? nyo jlvah qarirasya ; exactly as we find it in the later E&ma- 
yana ; for Gr. vi, 24, 28 merely indicates that the text is late 
(since the alternate text, E. vi, 49, 20, has the ablative here) ; 
but the genitive occurs at E. i, 47, 22, na ’sti dhanyataro mama. 
That the Eam&yana was also influenced by Prakrit forms, may 
be shown by E. iv, 17, 49 : (mam yadi tvam acodayah) Maithillm 
aham ekahna tava ca ’nitavan bhaveh. Here bhaveh must be for 
the dialectic optative bhave (as the commentator says, C£ bhave- 
yam”). Whether Qadhi, in yatra na qadhi (= Qiksayasi), is due 
to dialectic form, I must leave to experts to decide, E. ii, 105, 10: 

eso J pama mahabaho tadartham vettum arhasi 

yatra tvam as man vrsabho bharta bhrtyan na ^adhi hi 

In E. ii, 111, 25, occurs anu^asami, sic, and it is difficult to see 
why $asasi is not found here. 

To p. 265 : Hote on bhavati with the accusative of specification. 
The only ease of this construction in respectable Sanskrit known 
to me is in Maitri Up. vi, 10 : athe ’ndriyarthan paflea svaduni 
bhavanti, “ the five (senses) become (operative, as regards) the 
objects of sense, in tasting.” The preceding phrase has svaduni 
bhavanti without object, and the scholiast supplies prati with 
indriyarthan. In no circumstances, however, could the sixth 
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chapter of Maitri prove an early use for a construction otherwise 
unknown in good Sanskrit. Probably the Petersburg Lexicon is 
quite right in questioning the reading altogether. 

To p.358: The table is (revised) from Professor CappellePs MS. 

To p. 373: On sauvira. Por the Balhikas’ (Vahllkas’) sauvira, 
see IS. xiii, p. 369. Both Bharata and Bhasya recognize Qakala, 
the chief town of the Madras. 

To p. 374 : On the Punjab. Compare the grouping of Kash- 
meer and Punjab as places of pilgrimage : K&pniramandale 
nadyo yah patanti mahanadam, ta nadih sindhum asddya Qilavan 
svargam apnuy&t, xiii, 25, 8 (with Candrabhaga and Vitasta 
in 7). 

To p. 378 : On human sacrifices. The inferred antithesis is, 
of course, the horror elsewhere felt at the very sacrifice here 
ordered. So in ii, 22, 11, it is said that “human sacrifice has 
never been recognized ” (seen). But Qiva is here worshipped 
with human sacrifices, as has always been the case with this 
God and his consort. On the “ blamable vice ” of hunting, com- 
pare also ii, 68, 20 ; xii, 28, 31. 

To p. 387 : On the denarius. In a passage published some 
years ago (AJP. vol. xix, p. 24) I called attention to the fact 
that, though the Roman denarius is not directly mentioned in 
the epic itself, yet it is mentioned in a later addition to the 
epic, and this addition is in turn recognized (so late are some 
parts of the epic itself) in two (I might have said three) books 
of the epic ; -whence followed the conclusion that those parts of 
the epic itself which recognize the addition that in turn recog- 
nizes the denarius must naturally be later than the introduction 
of the denarius into the country, and this implies for these parts 
of the epic a date later by half a thousand years than the date 
assumed by the synthetic method for the whole epic in its pres- 
ent condition. When in Die Genesis des Mahabharata , p. 45, the 
author comes to discuss this awkward point, he simply says, 
without referring to the source of his information or to the 
actual state of the case: “This poem contains no such evidence 
of late origin ” (as is implied in the recognition of the Roman 
coin), words of especial significance when one considers that 
the author everywhere insists on regarding “this poem” as a 
complete whole, and that they are put immediately after the 
remark: “No book in which it (the denarius) occurs can belong 
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to a remote antiquity.” The passage as a whole is thus liable to 
give readers unacquainted with synthetic methods the erroneous 
impression that the historical facts, instead of disproving the 
contention of the author, favor the conclusion drawn by him. 
Compare i, 213, 34: na vy&jena cared dharmam. 

To p. 391, note : On Buddhistic traits. The Pasandas in this 
passage are set next to those who aqramesu vrthacarah . . . iha 
laukikam lhante mansaQonitavardhanam, iii, 188, 48-49. The 
last verse, bahupasandasamklrnah parannagunavadinah aqramah 
. . . bhavisyanti, is the converse of the one cited above on p. 87 
from iii, 191, 10. In the former passage, Professor L. de la 
Yallde-Poussin has just called my attention to the significance 
of the world-destroying “ seven suns ” as a term “ well-known 
in Pali and Nepalese books.” I had space only to note the item, 
as his card came while I was correcting page-proof. The par- 
ticular importance of this observation lies not in the fact that 
“seven suns” are Buddhistic (for they are also Brahmanistic), 
but in these two facts combined, first that (in distinction from 
seven rays) seven suns are rare in Brahmanism and common in 
Buddhism, and second that they are here associated with Pasan- 
das, whom the epic scholiast regards as “unbelie vers, particularly 
Buddhists,” and with viharas, another term somewhat more 
closely associated with Buddhists than with Brahmans. I have 
pointed out above, p. 49, that the duplicate form of this section 
is probably later than the Vayu Purana. In this section, the 
parent-children are a little older than in the parallel verse at 
190, 49 = 188, 60, the age of the girls being that of the boys 
as cited above. The former is the zodiac section (p. 392). 

To p. 392 : On some later traits in the epic. The passage (in 
note 3) from Yana gives the rare adjectival form Y&vana nrpah, 
“ Ionic kings out of the West.” The same section, iii, 254, has 
a verse, 7 a (not in C.) on the kings of Nepal, NepSla-visaya, a 
name unknown in early literature and presumably interpolated 
here. The Mongolians, mentioned in vii, 11, 16, also seem to 
belong to a late period, a fact M. Barth has emphasized. The 
Huns, too, while common in the Bharata, are strange to the 
Bara&yana (probably unknown altogether). I really do not 
know how the synthesist explains such cases, whether as dating 
from 500 b. c. or as interpolations. The theory is so elastic, 
with its extrusion of unwelcome data and illogical recourse to 
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interpolations whenever convenient, that it is perhaps otiose 
to try to refute it on historical grounds. Again, in regard to 
late words, merely as words, any one may say that any word may 
have any age; but there is still a reasonable suspicion that a 
number of words found in unique combination or only in certain 
parts of the epic and in later literature may indicate a somewhat 
close connection between these parts and that literature: anva- 
vaya, family, i, 209, 2; vii, 144, 6; atyatikr£Lmat (rathavaran), 
vii, 14G, 40; kamdiQikah (prftdravan), ix, 3, 9 ; x, 8, 102; nfi 
5 yaiii kllbayituiix kalak, ix, 5, 27 and v. 1. to vi, 96, 12 = 4,334; 
ast&pada, gold, xii, 299, 40, etc. Compare also in mythology, 
only three world-protectors, xiii, 159, 31 (effect of trinity ?) ; 
Varuna’s wife, Siddhi, xii, 301, 59; Citragupta (p. 184). 

To p. 396 : On the date of the Jatakas. In respect of the 
importance to be attached to the circumstance that epic tales 
are recognized in the Jatakas, it must not be forgotten that for 
the form of the Jatakas, as we have them, there is no evidence 
whatever of a very ancient date, and since the oldest sculptured 
tale does not antedate the third century b. c., even the matter 
they offer can only doubtfully be referred to so early a century. 
It is of course quite possible, and some may think it probable, 
that at least the content, if not the form, of the extant Jatakas, 
is still earlier ; but in using the tales for literary and historical 
comparison it is obviously unsafe to base much upon a double 
uncertainty, of date and of form. The fact that Buddha always 
appears in these stories as a Bodhisattva makes it possible 
indeed that the Jatakas may be much later than the third cen- 
tury. M. Barth, in the review referred to above, has with his 
usual clearheadedness called attention to the fact that the 
custom, generally recognized in these stories, of sending young 
men to Taxila to complete their education, is anything but an 
antique trait. 

Correction-. — On pages 55 and 57, prekkha (preksa) is a 
lapsus for pekkha. 
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Absorption, 182 ft., 185. 

Accents, 5. 

Accusative with. bhavati, 265, 473. 

Ages, 3. 

Allah&bad, 83. 

Alliteration, 202 ff. 

Annihilation, 89. 

Arabians, 394. 

Archcry, 11, 12. 

Architecture, 11, 391 ff. 

Art, 349 ; arts and sciences, v. Upaveda. 
Assonance, 200. 

Astronomy, 14, 15, 392. 

Atheism, 104, 189. 

Augment, 248, 251. 

Authority, 90 ff. 

BaCTRIANS, 373, 394. j 

Banyan, 83. 

Bards, 365 ff . 

Barth, vii, 381, 472, 475 ff. 

Benfey, 254, 272, 446. 

Blood, circulation of, 11. 

Bloomfield, 3, 244. 

Body (growth of, etc.), 153, 173 ff., 177. 
Bohtlingk, 246, 247, 249, 256, 446. 

(von) Bradke, 386. 

Breaths, five, seven, or ten, 36, 171 ff . 
Brown, 193, 210, 241,332. 

Buddhists, 87 ff., 123, 147, 176, 391 ff. 
Buddhistic works, 386, 395 ; verses, v. 
Dhammapada; 79, 204, 237,291,308, 
343, 379 ; traits in epic, 351, 379, 391, 
475. 

Biihler, 21, 25, 27, 232, 333, 361, 376. 

Cadence, 207 ff., 210 ff. 

Caesura, 198, 210 ff., 216, 310. See 
also under each metre. 

Callimachus, 26. 

Cappcller, 191, 333, 334, 354, 356, 471. 
Cartellieri, 387 . 

Ceylon, 80, 393. 


Chinese, 393. 

Qiva, 88, 97 ff., 113 ff., 143, 165, 183, 
189, 474. 

Coins, 387. 

Colebrooko, 220, 242, 354, 

Collitz, 66. 

Colors, 172; of sonl, 179. 

Creations, 130, 142, 182. 

Cunningham, 83. 

Custom, 90. 

Dahlmann (v. Synthesis), Preface, 391, 
396. 

Davids, Rhys, 55, 87, 367, 386. 

Death, 184. 

Denarius, 387, 474. 

I Destructible, 182. 

Dialectic forms, 69, 247, 251, 261 ff. 
Didactic epic, 381. 

Diiambus, 242, 248. 

Dio Chrysostomos, 389. 

Documents, 388. 

Drama, 54 ff., 62. 

Drinking, 377. 

Dualism, 85. 

Echo, origin of, 26. 

Egg (cosmic), 187. 

Eighteen — vidyas, 17 ; Puranas, 48, 49 ; 

* (fold), 143; books, islands, armies, 
etc., 371. 

Eighty thousand, 6. 

Elements, five, 33, 149; tanmatra, 34, 
44, 46, 129, 156 ff., 172, 173 ff. 
Emergent stanzas, 317. 

Everett, 85. 

Ea-Hien, 392. 

Pate, 183. 

Eaults, 181. 

Fausboll, 280. 

Eick, 55, 380. 

Eree-will, 103. 

Erog-girl (tale), 267 ff. 
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Ganguli, 95. 

Garbe, 174, 178. 

Geography, 81, 371, 373 ff., 393 ff. 
Ghats, 392. 

Gildermcister, 220, 254, 256 ff., 326, 446. 
Gods (v. s. nom.), 4, 183, 379. 

Grace of God, 188. 

Grammar, v. Vedahga. 

Grammatical forms (v. Sanskrit, Pra- 
krit, dialectic forms), of later epic, 
264 If. ; 472 ff. 

Greeks, 87, 387, 397 ; words, 372, 391 fit., 
399. 

Grierson, 384. 

Hardy, 428, 44b. 

Heaven and hell, 184. 

Hemistich, 196. 

Heretics, 86 ff . 

Hiatus, 197, 199. 

Holtzmann, Preface, 3, 4, 15, 22, 24 if., 
26, 27, 46, 47 f£ ., 56, 62, 65, 77, 97, 
183, 186, 246-249, 262, 365, 368, 397. 
Homer, Hindu, 379, 389. 

Horace, 193, 210. 

Huns, 393, 475. 

Hunting, 378. 

Hwen Thsang, 83. 

Hypermeters, 252 ff., 275 if. 

Imperative future, 196, 247. 
Inscriptions, metre of, 333, 355, 361 ; 

on rock, 388. 

Inspiration, plenary, 92. 

Islands, number of, 229, 371. 

Jacob, 45, 174. 

Jacobi, 15, 60, 62 ff., 78, 79 ff., 84, 215, 
220, 222 if., 236 f£., 242 ff., 252, 254 ff., 
256, 258 ff., 326, 335, 337, 354, 356, 
369, 374, 381, 445, 446, 449 ff., 453 ff., 
456 ff. 

Jains, 87 ff. 

Kambo.tas, 392 ff. 

Kashmere, 72, 116, 394, 474. 

Kern, 10. 

Kirste, 399. 

Kielhorn, 262. 

Knowledge and soul, 40. 

Kuhnau, 296, 317. 


Lamp, 42. 

Land grants, 388. 

Lanman, 206, 260. 

Lassen, 326, 365, 393. 

Letters, sixty-three, 364. 

Ldvi, 367. 

Literature, 1 ff. 

Logic, 7, 11. 

Lord-spirit (v. yoga), 134. 

Lotus, 37 ff., 121 ; lotus-theft, 221, 381. 
Lotus of True Law, 389. 

Liiders, 50, 60, 77. 

Ludwig, 376, 385, 472. 

Magic, 380. 

Manuscripts of epic, 364, 387 
Meat-eating, 377. 

Medicine, 11, 12, 14, 35. 

Mcgasthenes, 389. 

Metaphors, 205 ff. 

Metro, affects grammar, 246 ff . 

Metres, 191 ff. ; tables of, 193, 358. 
Mind, 33 ff. ; sixth sense, 112, 166. 
Mongolians, 475. 

Mora-verse, 259, 343. 

Morals, 376 ff. 

Muir, 46, 84, 368. 

Miiller, 5, 44, 385. 

Music, 11, 13, 172, 365. 

Mute and liquid rule, 242. 

Name and form, 178, 183. 

Nopal, 475. 

Numbers, 206. 

Ocean, allusions to, 80 ff . 

Oldenherg, 220, 287, 289 ff., 386, 450 ff., 
452 ff. 

Oldenburg, 381. 

Organs, 34 ff., 129, 149 ff., 155 ff., 166. 

Pali, 260, 262 ff. 

Pantomime, 55. 

Pathetic repetition, 205, 207, 

Patna, 392. 

Persian, 392 ; word, 371. 

Philosophy, 85 ff. 

Physician, 54. 

Pictures, 388. 

Pischel, 57, 263. 

Plants, 171. 

Poetic licence, 244 ff., 251, 261 ft 
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Polyandry, 376, 399. 

Prakrit, 69, 83 ; metre, 242, 244, 263,. 
366, 360, 472, 473. 

Principles, twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth, 113 £f., 125 ff., 133 ft, 189. 
Prose-poetry, 266 ff. 

Proverbs, 75, 83, 245, 260, 261, 266. 
Pseudo-epic, 260, etc., 381, 472. 

Pun, 204. 

Punjab, 78, 374, 474. 

Rhapsode, 5, 54, 56, 365. 

Rhyme, 200 ff. 

Romans, 393. 

Sacrifices, plants, beasts, human, 
377 ff., 474. 

Sanskrit, 69, 83 ; grammar, 245 ff. 
Sauchi, 367. 

Saturnian verse, 332. 

Scapegoats, 213, 471. 

(von) Schroeder, 394. 

Scythians, 394. 

Self-existent, 4, 18. 

Senses (v. mind), 35, 40, 42, 129, 132, 
149 ff., 155 ff., 166, 172. 

Seven, creators, 142 ; breaths, 171 ; 
suns, 391, 475. 

Seventeen, group, 30, 33, 165 ff. 

Ships, 82. 

Shiva, v. (piva. 

Silkworm, 36, 151. 

Similes, 205 ff. 

Sixteen (groups), 168. 

Sixty, v. gunas. 

Sixty-four arts, 16. 

Sorensen, 472. 


Soul (v. Purusha), 42. 

Sound, 172; eternal, ghosa, 183. 

Stadia, 183. 

Statues, 392. 

Suttee, 81. 

Syllaba an ceps, 194ff., 314. 

Synthesis, method, Preface ; illustra- 
tions of, 106, 124, 184, 377, 381, 389, 
395, 475. 

Tags, 211 ff., 360. 

Taxila, 387 ff ., 475. 

Telang, 27, 93. 

Terminals, 67. 

Theocritus, 380. 

Thorp, 263. 

Time, 41, 45, 103, 182 ff. 

Tusaras, 394. 

Trinitarian doctrine, 46, 184, 

V ALldSE-P OTTSSIN, 475. 

Vedic forms, 360. 

Vishnu, 62, 64, 97, 183. 

Vowel-changes, 248. 

Weber, 3, 5, 14, 26, 56, 62, 84, 207, 220, 
222, 238 ff., 354, 365 ff., 368, 373, 380, 
386, 390, 394, 398. 

Whites (white men), 72, 116, 144. 
Widows, v. Suttee. 

Windisch, 79. 

Winternitz, ix, 60, 115, 234, 391. 

Wirtz, 60. 

Writing, 205, 388. 

Zodiac, 392. 
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akkhana, 386. 

aksaraccliandas, 192, 193, 321. 
agrahara, 388. 
atijagati, 193, 326. 
atidhrti, 193. 
at^akvari, 193. 

Atri, Krsnatreya, 11, 35. 

Atharvan (y. Vedas), 51. 
Atharvapiras, 9, 46. 
adhyatma (scheme), 132. 

Aniruddha, 143. 
anuprasa, 203. 
anumana, 51, 92, 93, 145. 
anuvah^a, 54, 364. 

Anugasana, 304, 398. 
aparavaktra, 193, 336, 340 ff., 358. 
apavarga, 107. 

Apantaratamas, 3, 97. 
abhinaya, 55. 
aristani tattvani, 100. 

Arthavastra, 16, 8(5, 111. 
ardhasamavrtta, 193, 330; epic vari- 
ations, 348. 
avidya, 136, 148. 
avyakta (v, Prakrti), 34, 134 ff. 

A^oka, 350, 396. 

A<,waghosa, 395. 
a^vaRamjfiapana, 25. 

Asamafijas, 77. 
asambadha, 193, 322. 

Asita Devala, 98, 155 ff. 

Akiiyana, Bharata-, 9, 386 ; dharma-, 
satya-, 5, 43, 60. 

Sgama (v. kpt°), 4, 11, 43, 145, 395 ; of 
sects, 116. 
acara, v, custom, 
atman (v. soul), 130, etc. 
apatalika, 351. 
am nay a, 92, 

Ayurveda (v. Medicine), 53. 
Arapyaka, 7, 9 (“sung”), 52. 
arya, 193, 353, 354 ff., 356, 358, 360. 


aryagxti, 193, 354 ff. 

A$valayana, 47. 

Asuri, 98, 99, 144. 

itivrtta, 51. 

Itihasa, 4, 7, 10, 47 ff., 50, 64 (great), 
111,368. 

Indra, 213, 471. 
indravar^a, 192, 309. 
indravajra, 192, 210, 309. 
indriya (from Indra), 35. 

I$vara (v. Lord-spirit), 105, 139, 187, 
189. 

uttara (mimahsa), 7. 
upagiti, 193, 354. 

upajati, 192, 210, 216, 303, 309, 316. 
Upanishads (v. Vedanta), 9 ff., 13, 25, 
27, 79; 145 ff. ; secret, 311; metre, 
237; Atharvagiras, 46; Katha,29, 31, 
46, 90, 471 ; Cliand., 42, 385 ; Taitt., 
49; Pra9na, 6, 27; BA., 20, 45, 40; 
cited, p. 149, etc. ; Brahmabindu, 45 ; 
Maha, 10, 48 ; Mahanar., 27 ; MSitri, 
27, 30, 33 ff., 45, 90, 107, 471; Mund, 
90, 390; Yogatattva, 31; Qvet., 28, 
167. 

upanisa, 10. 
upama, 205 ff. 
upamana, 93, 

Upaveda, 7, 10, 11, IS. 
upasarga, 181. 
upakhyana, 50. 
upadhyaya, 380. 

Upanga, 7, 10, 13. 
upendravajra, 192, 210, 309, 316. 
U^anas (t. Brhaspati). 
usman, 156, 171. 

ekantin, 143. 
eduka, 49, 391. 

aitihya, 43, 51, 145. 
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ojha, 380. 

auiucciiandasika, 103, 341, 34911. 

Kaccit chapter, 12, 10, 76, 384. 
Kanada, 00, 08. 
kathaka, 64 H., 304 ff. 
katlia, 50 ££. 
kathaka, 64 ff. 

Kapila, 90, 07 ff, 117, 309. 
kapha, 12, 35, 122. 

Karma, 103, 149. 
karmendriyas, 130. 

kalajhana, 15, 10, 108 ; sixty-four, 17, 
380 ; thirty-one elements, 152. 
kaSci, 82. 

Kapila, 00. 

Itamapastra, 10. 

Kala, v. lime, 
kalajnana, 14, 15. 

Kalayavana, 15, 48, 392. 

Kalidasa, 50, 80, 225. 

Kavya, 63, 79, 80. 
kirtana, 61. 

Kurus, 01, 376. 
kupilava, 05, 306. 
krtagama, 4. 
krtanta, 99, 145. 
krsna (age), 3. 

Krsna, 4 (religion of), 9, 14, 63, 143, 
175, 184, 189 ; as Dvaipayana, 4, 64, 
97 ; nature of, 374 fit., 304 ft. 
Krsnatreya, 11. 
kevala, kevalatra, 44, 102, 108. 
kona v. tri°. 
kosakara, 30, 151, 161. 

Kosala and Videha, 78. 

Kaulika-piistra, 380. 

Kaupika, 14, 116. 
krama, 5, 14. 
ksetrajna (v. jiva), 160. 

Ksemendra, 308. 

KHETAKA, 382. 

GANACCHANDAS, 192, 364 ff. 
gadya, 8, 272. 

Gaya, 83. 

Garga, 16 ff. 

Ganepas, 116. 

gatiia, 52, 305 if. ; epic, 385 ; verse, 
239, 244, 264. 
gathin, 366. 


Gandlmrva (Veda, v. Music), pastra, 17. 
gayana, 300. 

Gargya, 11, 14. 

Galava, 5. 
giti, 5. 

guna for jya, 230, 437 (No. 270). 
gunas, (three) 34, (seven of Yogin) 30, 
110 if., 150 ff, 152 If., 158 ft., (sixty) 
103, 104, 173 if., 355. 
geha for grim, 203. 

Gaudas, 202. 

Gautama, 05, 07. 

Gaurapiras, 18. 
grantha, 10. 
granthika, 306. 

ghosa, 183. 

CAKUAVART1N, 390. 
caturmurti, 184. 
campu, 272. 
carana, 6. 

Caranavyuha, 5. 
citta, 161. 

Citragupta, 184, 476, 
cetana, 150. 
caitanya, 45. 
caitya, 392. 

CIIANDAR, 101 ff. 
ehayopasevana, 380. 

jagati, 102, 103. 

Jatakas, 55, 380, 382, 385, 306, 476. 
jiva, 07, 137, 140 ff, 162, 176. 
jiva and videha mukti, 111. 

Jaimini, 07. 
jyestha saman, 368. 

tattva, v. Principles, 
tatrabhavant, 68. 
tatstha, 44. 

tanmatras, v. Elements, 
tapas, 188. 
tarkapiistra, 00, 146. 
tamrapatta, 388. 
tisya (age), 3. 

TIrthas, 8, 20, 49, (gatha) 62. 
trikona, rplyuvos, 372. 
tristuhh, 192, 200 ff, 214 ff, 273 ff. ; 
bird's-eye view, 275 ; of Kamayana, 
276 ; scolius, 277 ; catalectic, 282 ; 
hypermetric, 286, 290; defective, 
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299; mora-tristubhs, 801 ff.; stanza, 
309 ; number of, 356. 
tvamkara, 26. 


Daksa, 115. 

Dandin, 202 ff. 

Damayanti, 72, 78. 
digvasas, 88. 

Durga, 382. 

deva as paramatman, 37. 
drutavilambita, 193, 324, 358. 

Dhanurveda, 11 ff. 
dhamanyas, 35. 

Dhammapada, 35, 39, 42, 68, 69, 87, 
147, 181; forms of, 260 ff., 263; 
metre of, 280, 291, 343, 455, 460, 462* 
467, 469; parallels with, 379, 407 
(No. 37), 427 (No. 196), 445. 
Dharma-works (v. Manu), 6, 8; Ap., 6, 
9; Gaut., 9; Baudh., 25; Yaj. 6, 9; 
Vas., 9; Yishnu, 8, 9; Sutras, 15; 
Dharmasastras, 17 ff. ; epic, 53, (au- 
thority) 91. 
dhatavas, 34. 
dharaka, 367. 
dharana, 109, 181. 


nata, 55, (sutra) 13, 56. 
nartaka, 54. 

Nala, 72. 

Nahusa, 471. 

Naciketas, 288. 
nataka, 55 ff. 
nandivadya, 366. 

Narada, 10, 11, 57, 100, 367 ; system of 
133 ff. ; law book, 388. 
nastika, 86. 
niratman, 41. 

Nirukta, 14. 
uiryana, 62. 
nirvana, 88, 145. 
mrveda, 145. 

Nit^astra, 11, 12, 17. 

Naighantuka, 14. 

Nyaya, 93, 94, 95 ff., 119. 
Nyayatantras, 11 , 17, 19, 117 . 

Pa^cakalajSa, 140. 
paScamahakalpa, 115, 144 
Paacaffikha, 98, 99; system of 
149 ff., 154 ; date of, 397. 


Patanjali, philosopher, 97 , 147 180 ff • 
grammarian, 390, 399; metre, 239^ 


142 , 


pathya, 219 ff., 446. 
padakrama, 5. 
padya, 272. 

Pancaratra, 96, 97, 143, 144 ff 
pathaka, 364. 

Panini, 13, 16, 390, 395. 
panisvanika, 366 ff. 

Pandavas, 376 ff., 385, 397. 
pariplava, 365. 

Pa9upata, 96, 97, 114 ff., 118 
pada, 191, 193. 

Pasanda, 89, 391, 475. 
pitta, 12, 35, 122. 

Purana, 4 7 , 10, 17, 47 ff, 80, 111 , 308; 
Vayu 6, 48 ff, 63; Bhavieyat, Ga- 
ruda, Varaha, 48 ; Vishnu, 384; me- 
tre of, 224 ff, 229, 234, 256 ff, 314 
puravrtta, 51. 

Purusha, 30, 44, 106, 113 ff, 118; p l u . 

rality of, 122 ; eternal, 134, 182 
Purohita, 380. 
puspitagra, 193, 336, 340 ff., 358 
pustaka, 364, 387. 

Pusyamitra, 399. 

Purva^stra, 87. 
pauranika, v. Suta. 

Prakrti, 44, 106, 112 ff., 117 ff, 12 i . 
?vA 5 no 47l; eight > 129 '> eternal, 134,' 

28 180 2; S6Ten ' 146 ’ 170 C ° l0rS 0f ’ 
pratibha, 107, 181. 
pratirupaka, 389. 
pratyaksa, 51, 92, 105, 145. 
pratyahara, 182. 
prabhavisnutva, 108. 
pramana, 51, 90. 
pramitaksara, 322, 363. 
prayojana, 95. 
pravacana, 8. 
prasava, 128. 
prasada, 42, 188. 
praharanakalita, 322, 353. 
praharsini, 193, 329, 358. 

Prakrt, y. English index. 

prana, v. Breaths. 

preksa (and pekkha), 55, 57, 476. 

BANDIN’, 366. 

bala, sixth organ, 1$0 ff. 
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bahvrca, 5. 

Badarayana, 97, 124. 

Balhika, 373, 474. 

buddha and budhyamana, 132, 134 fE. 
buddhi (v. Samkhya), 158; has sixty 
gunas, 163. 
buddhindriyas, 130. 

Brhaspati (with Uganas), 11, 18, 87. 
Brahma] ala sutta, 55, 57. 

Brahman, 11, 90, 104 fE. 

Brahmdn, 4, 183, 187. 
brahmasutra (thread), 364 (v. Sutra). 
Brahmana, 7 ; Ait., 26 ; Qatapatha, 6, 
7, 26, *368; Tandya, Katha, Kanva, 
Taittiri, 8 ; Kalapa and Katha, 14. 

Bhagavadgita, 53, 205 ; metre of, 219, 
225, 234 fE., 384, 402. 

Bharata, 11, 57. 

Bharadvaja, 11, 18. 
bhavati with acc., 265, 473. 
bhave(h) for bliaveyam, 473. 
Bhagavatas, 91, 115, 117. 

Bharat! katha, 54, 64, 386 fE. 
bhujamgaprayata, 193, 289, 323, 357, 
358. 

bhutatman, 39, 40. 
bhoti, 259. 

Mathura, 395. 

Manu, 8, 9; 18 fE., 22, 25, 57, 69, 144, 
388. 

manovaha, 35, 181. 
mantra, 4, 11. 

Maya, 392. 
mahatman, 39. 

Mahabharata, 4, 54 ; -krt, 358, 389 ff. ; 
date of, 397 fE. 

Mahabbasya, 3, 5, 6, 8, 56 ; verse, 238, 
258, 390, 401, 468, 472. 
mahabhuta, 34, 130 fE., 175. 
magadlias, 366. 

Magha, 223, 227. 
matrachandas, 192, 336, 343. 
matrasamaka, 193, 351, 353 fE., 355 ff. 
maya, 86, 101, 116, 138, 151, 235. 
marisa, 68, 204. 
malini, 193, 334, 357, 358. 

Mihira, 371. 
mTmahsa, 87. 

mrgendramukha, 193, 331, 337. 
moksadharma, 51. 


moksajastra, 16. 
mleccha, 49, 393. 

Yama, 186, 288. 
yamakas, 205. 

Yavanas, v. Greeks. 

Yaska, 14. 
yukt^astra, 17. 

Yudhisthira and yudhi"sthirah, 391. 
yoga, (eightfold) 44, 86 fE., Ill, 136, 
159, 188. 

yoga-^astras, 110, 179. 
yogin, seven gunas, 39 ; practice, 107 ; 
body of eight gunas, 108; faults, 
181 ; discipline, 107, 181, 189. 

RATHAMTARA, 368. 
rathoddkata, 193, 322, 358. 
rahasya, 9, 10, 13. 

Kama, 64, 78, 79, 395. 

Kamayana, 19, 27, 52, 55, 56, 58-84, 
188 ; metre of, 226, 231, 236 fE., 242, 
247 if., 204, 316, 317, 349 fE., 354, 361, 
384, 395 ; also the Appendices, pas- 
sim, and 473. 

rucira, 193, 302 fE., 326, 358 ; in K., 309. 
Kudra-Qiva, 115, 184. 
rudras, 108. 
rupaka, 205 fE. 

Komaharsa(na), 47. 
raudrarasa, 204. 

Lokayata, 87, 111. 

VANCJASTHABILA, 192, 309.* 

Yatsabhatti, 333, 355. 

varna vrtta, 192, 321. 

vasantatilaka, 193, 333, 357, 358. 

vasso, 364. 

vacaka, 363. 

van!, 172. 

vata, 12, 35, 122. 

vatorml, 192, 304, 317 fE. 

Yamana, 333. 

Yalmlki, thief, 57 ; poet and saint, 
58 fE., 61 fE. ; copied, 204, 225, 229, 
264; yajurvedin, 368. 

Yasudeva, v, Krishna.. , , . 
vastuvidya, y. Architecture. 

Yahika, 373. 

Vikaras, eleven, 37, 44 ; sixteen, 128 ff., 
168 fE, 

Yidarbhas, 20§. 
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vidusaka, 55 ff. 
vidya, 136, 183. 

vipula, rules, 220 ff., 248 ; examples, 
448 ff. 

vigesas, 44, 129, 187. 
vigva(ni), 251. 

Vishnu, law-book, 388 (v. Krishna), 
vihara, 88, 391. 
vxna, 172, 365. 

Yeda, 2 ff., 101 ; made, 3 ; vedakartar, 
4 ; lost, 3, 4 ; size and branches, 5 ; 
Samhita, 7, 53; other names, 2, not 
including Aranyaka, 9; Atharva, 
2, 3, 5, 12, 26, 380; Brahma and 
Brahma, 9, 12, 13 ; Rk, 2, 5, 23 ff., 
124, 207, 356; Yajus, 2, 5, 25, 368; 
Saman, 2, 3, 5, 369 ; fourfold, divided, 
etc., 3; (Jakalaka, fifth, or Vyasa’s 
Veda, 7, 10, 53. 

Vedangas, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14. 

Vedanta, 9, 43, 53, 93 ff., Ill, 143, 150; 

Secret of, 157. 

Vedantasara, 34, 238. 

Vedaranyaka, 96. 
vaitalika, 366. 
vaitallya, 193, 341, 349 ff. 
vaigesika, 96. 

vaigvadevi, 193, 304, 317 ff., 325, 358. 
Vaisnavas, 115. 
vyakhya, 53. 

Vyasa, 58, 71, 123, 124, 157. 

gAKVABI, 193. 

Qatapatha, v. Brahmana. 

Qatarudriya, 24, 368. 
gabdagastra, 17. 

Qambdka, 72. 

Qaktas, 115. 
gakha, v. Veda, 
handily a, 14, 97. 

gardulavikridita, 193, 336, 357 ff. 
galini, 192, 304, 314, 318. 

(Jalihotra, 12, 99. 
gastra, 9, 12, 13, 17. 
giksa, 4 (sagaiksyam), 7, 14. 


gukra, 153. 

^Judra (in later epic), 379. 

(Jaivas, 115. 
glesman, 12. 

gloka, 192, 194, 214 ff., 219 ff. ; scheme 
of metre, 235, 236 ; prior pada, 219 ff.; 
iambic gloka, 238; posterior pada, 
239; hypermetric, 252 ff.; compared 
with matra, 356. 

Qveladvipa, v. White men. 

Sastibhaga, of Qiva, 113, 165. 

samaja, 57. 
samadhana, 109. 
samkhyana, 126. 
samprasada, 41, 42. 

Samkhya, 86 ff., 93, 110, 111, 124, 127 ff.; 
scheme, 129, 189; sixty gunas, 164 
and 355. 

Samkhyayoga, 96, 99, 101 ; difference, 
111, 124, etc. 
saman (v. Veda), 16. 
siddhanta, 117. 
siddhartha, 14. 

Siddhi, wife of Varuna, 475. 
surunga, 372. 

Suta, 56, 364 ff. 

Sutra, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17 ; epic verse in, 
. 385 ; mention of epic, 390 ; Vcda- 
siitra and Brahmasutra, 15, 16. 
sutradhara, 56. 
saukhyagayika, 366. 

Sauras, 115. 
sauvira, 373, 474. 
stutigastra, 48. 
stupa, 392. 
stobhas, 207. 

Sthapatyaveda, v. Architecture, 
sma and smahe, 249. 

Smrti, 395. 

Habigitas, 53. 

Harivahga, known in Qanti, 9. 
Hiranyagarbha, 96, 113. 



